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GENERAL INDEX. 


Abbot, Arcliliiphop of CaBtcrbnrv, 
liis friendship to George Villiers, ii. 

i6, >7. 

Albuquerque, jmiue minister of Pedro 
the Cruel, his Bway over C.t'tilc, i. 
76; outwitted by the boy-princes, 
87; his full, 91 ; his ilcath, 1 18. 

Aldonza Dona captivates Don ]Vdro, 
i. 140; riv.als Itlaria do Padilla, 
1^3 ; retires to a convent, 14^. 

AiiBOlKE, Hussy d', minion of the 
DuUed’Aiijou, i. 253 ; escapes a plot 
to assassinate him, 254 ; his quar- 
relsome character, 257 ; brawls and 
duels, 238 ; murders many ])ersons 
in the Jfassaereof St. Ijartholomcw, 
261 ; rencontre with the brave Cril- 
lon, 261 ; his quanel with DoGrarn- 
mont, 262 ; slain by Count de Jlont- 
Eoreau, 265, 

Amboise, castle of, i.229. 

Amville, Slarshal d', aspires to the 
hand of !Maiy Stuart, i. 298. 

Ancre, Marquis d’, see Concini. 

Anet, castle of, i. 227; lavishly em- 
bellished by Diana of Poitiers, 23S. 

Augoulf-mc, Duchess d’, i. 215. 

Angoulemc, Duke of, younger son of 
I'raucis I., i. 229. 

Anjou, Eene of, titular King of Sicily, 
i. 172, lyg. 

Anjou, Marie of, queen of Charles 
VII. ; her lineage and parentage, i. 
17 1 ; affection for her consort, 172. 

Anjou, Duke d’, visits England as 
suitor to Queen Elizabeth, i. 265 ; 
reasons for not manying Queen 
Elizabeth, 276 ; bis minions, 253, 

Anne of Austria, queen of Louis 
XIII., from State policy a bride at 


thirteen, i. .jjS ; her appearance, as 
described by Madame de Mottcvillc, 
439 ; frivolity and volatility in 
youth, ii. 2Sf> ; serious consetpicnccs 
of, ii. 2S7, 2S8 ; eslr.inged from the 
king for the fiivt three yeiint by the 
queen-mother and by Ilichelicu, 
438 ; resents the iron rule of 
ilario do' Medici, 460; receives 
the king’s favourite into her fa- 
vour, 463 ; gives birtii to ti 
son after twcnty-tlircc j’cars' bar- 
renness, 46s ; grief at the banish- 
ment of Marie d’Hautefort, 472 ; 
her trials during 1637, 472 ; in- 
trigues witli Madame do Clievrcuse, 
and carries on equivoc.al correspond- 
ence with her brother, the King of 
Spain, 473, ii. 302 ; suspected by 
llichelieu and placed in great 
danger, 473 ; her ordeal through 
the arrest of La Porte, 473 ; her 
gratitude to hLaric d’ Dautefort, 
477 ; the birth of Louis Ic Dieu- 
donnC restores concord and amenity 
to the court, 47S ; Puckingliarn be- 
comes enamoured of her, ii. 1S8 ; 
dangerous exanqile of her favourite, 
the Duchess de Chevreuse, 190 ; Pla- 
tonic attachments, and VhonnCtc ga- 
lantcrie, 19 1, 2S9, 337 ; selects Buck- 
ingham as her partner in the “dance 
of demons,” 192 ; introduced to her 
•apartments in the disguise of the 
White Lady, 193; compromised at 
Amiens by Buckingli.ain’s insensate 
conduct, 1 98 ; feigns illness to avoid 
a parting interview with Bucking- 
ham, -201 ; formal adieu and gage 
d'amour, 203 ; returns to her con- 
sort at Fontainebleau, 206 ; jealousy 
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of Louis XHI, 5 o 6, dismissal of 
her confidential attendants, 406, 
the queen mother’s insidious de- 
fence, 507 , Lichelieu's plot to effect 
Anne 8 destruction, 408, affair of 
the diamond aiguiUette, S09 31} , 
mjstery of the amour of Anne and 
Buckingham, 3li , lore letters in 
hieroglyphics, sti , impromptu 
Teraes by Voiture, sn , Iierveded 
portrait m Buckingham’s state- 
cahtn, 344 , actual { art takeo by 
Anne and Madame de Chevreu'^e m 
ChdteauneuCs plot, 3O4, 303 . bound 
by Hichelitu to a formulary of con 
duct, 3od , pronounced not gudty 
of treason to the State, 301 her 
dissimulation, 337 , lores Mazann, 
3»5 , her regency opens under bnl 
liant auspict.'s, 3>7o, 5fazannVas 
cendancy over her, 3fii , relations 
betas een tho queen ami Mazann, 
jCi , her rage agaiost those «.bo 
conspired to murder 'Maiarm, 363 , 
— 1 rL r , \ n' «» 


390 personal appe-iraoce on coming 
to Scotland, 391, took delight in 
making tho king jealous, 393, her 
first fivounto and victim Ueixirlof 
Moray, 393 , daily life m LngUnJ, 
393 Alexander ItuUiren eaid to I « 
her lover, 394, tragedy of Gowne 
attributed by tome to her love for 
Kutinen, 394 , traditional aiivcdoie 
of Anne aiiu lluthien, 395 averHi 
to Kusking a favounto of \ tlfiere, 
II 14 , pricures him kmghlbmxl, 
16 , faiiul ar teUen (0 ^ id tr*. 34 
39 S 3 t her death, jfiilongdcUy^ 
funeral, 57 

Arc, 3oaa <! cantraited wilb Agora 
borel, I ir/i 199. 

Artus, cau* ic aatire of, upon the 
mimoBt, I 14S 

lUcov, Iraoct* fl/'rd \*re!am) 
euWervietieo to l*t» rg" > ill cv#, i 
19, 40— let'er toucl inj prvui « of 
the chancvl n'lp, 19 lua t Sd 
keeper ai»l etaiceU^r tLow^li 
MlleJV' ii‘*crtce JO {rejani* 
\ iJier* pal nt «f r>vt tiiy, 
coiiows Cl fTT<,»5t droee 
3& , Li« adiwirah • a-'tue tn the 
rrtelrel faVeWTite *7, |<r<a«ert 
wf 43 , a 4 tt«e« 


"Vdlirrs not to traffic lo "patent 
offices," 59, honours and emolu 
luents procured through Vithers, 
73 » enmity of the Countess of 
Buckingbrim through bis retention 
of York House, 74 , his downfall, 
how brought about, 73 , celebra- 
tion of hts sixtieth birthday, jC j 
wilticiams on his downfall, 76, 77; 
Ben JoDSon'sftddress to York House, 
73 , the odium of trafficking in the 
monopolies ’ falls upon Bacon and 
Bncktnghani, 95 97 

Badleamere, Lora, insults Queen 
IsaWlla, t 47 , executed at Ponte- 
fract, 49 

Bannockburn, battle oC its results, 
t 43 

“Bosquines and " Tcrtogalles ' pre- 
cursors of the "cage" and " enno- 
hne,’' 1 447 

Bosiompierre, Marshal dc, his adnee 
to Louis XIH , 1 441, spirited 
reply to Charles I , n ejs 

Ditaraa^, Jeanne de, mother of Biana 
of I’oitiers, > JJ7 

Beauf rt Duchess de, see "Tho Fair 
Gabnelle 

Beaufort, Duke de, chief of tie Iiu 
portants, 11 543, a dangerous rival 
to Marann, 340, enacM the led 
captain lo tho Duchr«s de Mont 
bazon, 347 , )1actt hiiuiclf at the 
leal of Maiarlns enemies 147* 
Its Conduct m the quamt of U>e 
duchpMOi* ds Montbazm and Lon- 
pieviJlr, 3*15, 317 hi* plot toauaxii 
laic lUxanu 3*'t , arcMUrd at the 
Louvre on Its failure, 3O1 fiu post 
t on after the I ranJe, 374 , cot 

to ) leces at the sie,,Q of C* mUa, 
tOJ 

I’ctlef *idi, Manhsl do, fri#n I of the 
l)u(^ c«* deta NaU •-re, II 3''^ 

Berkeley Ca*i)e de^nj lion of, i 63 
M»ard II murdered therein, 64 
6< 

BestucheT fTianceltar, hii fDtngueS, 
u 44O dejnretl of his fUc« fur 
U*' Wfysi 4, 44t. 443 

IlancLstf l.jUiloin tname>l to l>o& 

1 e>lru I (>H l«f raakfn by Hag 
two *t»v* a'ter, 91 , • Isunenl of 
Qjevw iNS/it) e," I jj , iff d alfj fo 
I t'S bal -v-t oa ll « queen 1 
cal, i<(,d 1*1 # d>4 a aat'-r*Ior 
a *1 lent death t i«7 H9. 

IC is, ca* Vj 0% cjvrdrr c| tht Dsks 
d«4*B^ In the, L 
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BLOUNT, Clmrlcs (afterwimL' Knrl 
of Ucvoiishire), favourite' of Qiu'on 
liiir.abctli ; rival of KaieigU ami 
Ehsex as compelitorH for thetjucen'a 
favour, i. i8f> ; presented by Klixa* 
belli with a che^s-queen of gold for 
his shill in tilting. 287 ; wouiuIb 
E< sex in a duel, 2S7 ; his remark* 
able fate, cejj ; die,s of a broken 
heart, 291. 

Bouillon, Duke de, ii. 326*3.10. 

Bourge.?, the Utile h'iip of, i. i7.{-rSo. 

Bracciano, Don Y. OrHini, ])ukc di, 
cousin and equerry of Hlarie de’ 
^fedici, i. .360 ; causes disputes be- 
tween llcnry dV. and nfarre, .372 ; 
visits Queen l-llir-abeth, .36S. 

Brantome, the Siuur do, his ancc- 
<iote of the minions’ duel, i. 261. 

Breze, ^ladamc de, rre Diana of Poi- 
tiers. 

Br&i-, Louis de, Count dc Maulevricr, 
husband of Diana of Poitiers, i. 
226. 

Brienno, Lomerno de, in love with 
ilademoi-sellc de la Vallierc, ii. 

38 1. 

Bruce, Robert, drives tho dJnglish out 
of Scotland, i. 18; his decisive vic- 
tory of Bannockburn, 42. 

BUCKINGHAM, George Villicrs, 
Duke of, prime favourite of 
J,iine.s Land Charles I. of England ; 
his mean extraction refuted, ii. 
2 ; parentage and lineage, .3 ; his 
defective educ.ation, 5 ; goes to 
Pari:', at eighteen, 7 ; accomplish- 
ments, personal .appearance, and 
manners, 8, 9 ; falls in love with Sir 

11 . Aston’s daughter, 9 ; love yields 
to ambition, 10 ; attr.icts the atten- 
tion of James I., 10 ; his jiovcrty 
at this time, 1 1 ; reception at court 
entirely owing to his personal ap- 
pearance, II ; chosen to supersede 
Somerset in the royal favour, 1 2 ; 
his friends and well-wishers at court, 

12, 13; first appearance at court, 
and rapid rise therein, 13 ; ob- 
stacles encountered from the malig- 
nant jealousy of Somerset, 14, 15 ; 
made gentleman of the bedchamber, 
15, 16 ; is knighted, iC ; advice of 
the primate Abbot to the new fa- 
vourite, 16, 17 ; interview between 
the old and new favourite, 17, 18; 
project of a partisan of Somerset to 
assassinate Villiens, 18 ; appointed 
Master-of-the-Horse during his first 


year at court, 19 ; ofllco of private 
.secretary devolves upon him on 
Somerset’s disgnu’c, 19 ; Bacon’s 
letter to him on his promising the 
reversion of the chancollorshiji, 19 ; 
the favourite’s frank ilisjiosition, 
nlTable bearing, and generous good- 
nature, 20 : Lonl Clarendon’s esii- 
in.ato of him .at this period, 21 ; 
origin of his nieknamo ot “ .Stecnie,” 
22 ; Pjishop Goodman’s sketch of 
him, 22 : popularity with tho no- 
bility, 22 ; created a Knight of tlie 
Garter, ami named Justice of Fo- 
ro.sis north of Trent, 2.3 ; familiar 
letter of .Inne of Denmark, 2.} ; 
his patent of nobility jircpared by 
Bacon, 2.“; ; ceremonial of In’s crea- 
tion, {iouble, 26 ; Bacon’s letter of 
advice to the peer of twenty-four, 
27 ; letter from the queen com- 
mending Villier.s for "lugging tho 
sow’s (ilio king’sl ears," 29 ; rela- 
tions between Prince Charles and 
his father’s favourite, 29 ; created 
Earl of Buckingham, .31 ; .Sherborne 
Ca-llo and domain, Kalcigh’s jiro- 
perty, oll'ered to and nobly refused 
by him, .31 ; hecomes sole dispenser 
of all royal favours, 33 ; his kins- 
men and connexions swarm in tho 
king’s palace, 34, 35 ; lampoons 
wriiien upon the favourite and his 
brothers, 3.3 ; iiccompanies J.iuies I. 
to itfeolland, 37 ; implicated with 
Bacon in intrigues to ruin Chief 
.Justice Colre, 39; fu.st instance of 
his rapacity, 40 ; is raised to a 
iiiarquisate, 43 ; celebrated by Ben 
Jonson’s " Vision of Delight,’’ 43 ; 
princely liberality to his household, 
48, 39 ; his magnificence becomes 
marked by ostentation, 49 ; the 
king seeks a wealthy wife for his 
favourite, 54 ; Bacon refuses to 
traffic in patent offices, 59 ; in- 
creased intimacy of Prince Charles 
and Buckingham, 62 ; mystery and 
romance of the favourite’s marriage, 
64 ; correspondence with the Earl of 
Butland on his daughter’s elopement, 
68, 69 ; is married in the strictest 
privaej', 72 ; entertains James I. 
at Burleigh-on-the-Hill, 79 ; bor- 
rows lo.oooZ. of Lord President 
Montague, 90; the odium of traf- 
ficking in patent monopolies falls 
upon Buckingham and Bacon, 95 ; 
reputed amours and foibles, 97, 98; 
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love of adventure, 98 ; plans the 
secretjoumeyto Sfadnd with X^uce 
Charles, loi ; dehnitively eetlled m 
spite of the king’s unwillingness, 
104 ; sets out with Prince Charles 
in disguise for the Continent, 105 , 
adventures on the road, 106 no, 
arrival at Madrid, in, rapturous 
reception of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham by royal family, 113 , 
joint letter with the Prince to their 
"poor old dad” King Jame^ 115 , 
lavish gifts of jewellery to the 
Spanish ladies, 133, his Insolent 
letter to the king asking him to sen,! 
more jewels, 133, liis tnannew in 
Spain contrasted with tUo^e of 
Prince Charles, 1 37 , created a duke, 
138, characteristic letter to the 
kiag thereupon, 1 30 , his life ai 
the court of Madrid, tjl , his con 
jugal fidelity unjustly impugned, 
136 , scandalous story of bis misbe 
bavwur to the Ccaavna, Olivarez, 
137, enmity of the duke and ' 
Olivarez, 137, 138, in disfavour ' 
with Philip IV , quits the court 
without leavetaking, I4I , popu 


i;o, Jniosa accuses the duke of 
treachery to the king, tft , Janies 
resolves to dismiss the favourite 
from hia counsels, 151 , the dukes 
insolent letter to the kmg, 153, 
Bcene between the king aod fa 
rounto, 153 , restored to royal 
favour, I *4, forces the king to de- 
clare war against Spain, i»; , tonia 
the tabUs on tho king and the Carl 
of Bnstol, i;6, York House and 
oilier iKiuiities In.-iWwe'l ly James, 
137, fiimliar corrv«poiiUtive re- 
newed between James and the duke, 
*5*1 insecurity of the duke’s 
jtostUon froin the kinz's fickhrrss, 
l«9, «eu on foot the hrciieh match, 
ifiO, ibj, 165, fatal illness of King 
Jniiiea, if>8; the duke accuind uf 
poiaoning Uio king, i6p 176, con 
firmid in favour and o^Tce by 
Charles I on hi* aceesvioii, 177, 
fatal error m obtaining im|>each 
tneiiui, 1*8 , gees to Para* tn con 
duct llcrneiu Mans to EngianI, 
J84 , his nissrifioerit retinue, 1% 
1S6 , hoipitally rtcciTtd^y i reach 


court, 187, becomes enamoured of 
Anne of Austria, 187, a votaiy of 
female beauty, 188 ; abetted in his 
mad passion by the Duchess de 
Cbevreuae, 189; disguises himself 
in order to approach the queen, 191 } 
offends the French courtiers by his 
prodigal largesses, 194; compro- 
mises Anne of Austria through ha 
insensate conduct, 19S ; returns to 
Amiens to seek a parting interview 
with the queen, 301 , danng lotru 
aion, 103 , yoje d’amour on leave- 
taking, 303 5 meets his wife at 
Boulogne and embarks for Dover, 
tos , outwits Iliclieheu, 310, 3ti ; 
love-letters in hieroglyphics, 311; 
Richelieu’s intention to assassinate 
the duke, 313 , the favourite’s do- 
mestic joys and sorrows, 313, Lis 
pecunwry embarrassments, 314; 
passes the summer at Burleigh, the 
plague being in Isandon. 315, 
conduct as minister aod lord high 
admiral, 3j6, 317, energetic efforts 
to craatc a navy, 117 319; unjust 
depreciation of his character M lord 
high admiral, ai8, 319, abuse uf 
power by rashly urging on a war 
with Spain, 331 , blame of the fail- 
ure vf tho CaOu expedition rests 
U|>o& bun, 333, taunted bv Eliot 
for slaying at home from the war, 
335 , tho Commons mipocU Uie 
favountt, 337; bis speech to (he 
Lords on the arbitrary conluct of 
the Cuinnion*, sjo, inolivrs for 
going to war with rranc-, 333, 
bnogs aiiout the expuliion of the 
queen's attendanls, 337 , jcalouiv 
oftU qui^ii 8 influence vviitiCharlw, 
317 « liari>h treatment of llennelta 
Mvna, 337. ra„e at 1-cing over- 
reaeluHlby I’lchilieo, 33*1, resolves 
to succour the I’fotcsUint* at Ijv 
IU ichdle,S40 spbiidid {irvparitioDS 
fot the expvditiun, 343 , viilej jwr- 
trait of Vririe of Austria 111 slate 
cabin of hisyaciit, 344 , laiit with- 
out taking leave of his duchrs* 344, 

It \wiud by Charles I at I’orts- 
tmiuth, 34^1 , aails for La Itoc’irile, 
347 , hw energy and chivalrous 
laoile of carrying on the war, 347- 
349 . oUigeil lu reliaat fur want of 
miifuTenieut*, 353 , ttnlcs a ta*t 
blow bef ire embarking 3*3 ; fn,.ht. 
fill I «a sraong tho l»nl force*, 3*J ; 
lus hero am— the la.»t uati luleavt 
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the heach, 255; the king’s senti- 
ments towards his unsuccessful 
favourite, 256; transports of, the 
king and the duke at the vote of the 
five subsidies, 260 ; hecoines the 
object of universal hatred, 262 ; 
anticipations of his fall, 264 ; pro- 
phecies of “the duke’s devil’’ and 
Lady Davies, 264, 265 ; prepares 
for a second expedition to succour 
La Rochelle, 265 ; is threatened 
with assassination, 266 ; resolves to 
succeed in the enterprise or perish, 
266 ; his impressive farewell to 
Charles, 269 ; last conversation 
with Laud, 267 ; incidents during 
journey to Portsmouth, 267 ; assas- 
sinated bj' Felton, 269 ; the govern- 
ment paralysed by loss of its minis- 
ter, admiral, and geiieral, 274; his 
“poor and confused’’ funeral, 275 ; 
summary of his character and 
career, 276-2S1. • 

Buckingham, Countess of, mother of 
George Villiers — her humble antece- 
dents, ii. 4 ; marries Sir G. Villiei-s, 
of Brokesby, 4 ; contracts marriage 
for the second and third time, 7 ; 
idolizes her son George, 9 ; figures 
conspicuously at court, 28 ; created 
countess, 33 ; her true chai'acter 
developes itself, 33 ; introduces 
“country-dances,” 34; receives a 
bribe of 1500Z. for Raleigh’s release, 
52 ; abducts Lady Katherine Man- 
ners, 67 ; Sir E. Zouch’s letter on 
the abduction, 71 ; partiality for 
Bishop Williams, 78 ; her match- 
making and rapacity, 90, 91 ; her 
retirement from court — the affair of 
the diamond necklace, 92-94; con- 
verted to the Romish faith, 93 ; 
accused of poisoning James I., 170, 
172;. 173 ; farewell letter to her son 
before sailing for La Rochelle, 246. 

Bussy-Rabutin, Count, his party, ii. 

376. 

Calvin, result of his preaching, i. 2 1 1. 

Campbell, Lord, exonerates Reynaud, 

i. 4. 

Capello, Bianca, favourite of Fran- 
cis I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, i. 
355 - 

CARR, Robert, Earl of Somerset, 
favourite of James I. of England ; 
his ancestry — his father head of the 
noble house of Lothian, i. 400 ; page 
to’ James in boyhood, 400; the ac- 


cident of breaking his leg the making 
of his fortunes, 401 ; King James 
teaches him Latin and lectures him 
in politics, 401 ; is recognised as 
Royal Favourite, 402 ; is knighted, 
and soon after created Baron Brance- 
peth, then Viscount Rochester, and 
made a Knight of the Garter, 402 ; 
transacts business as prime minister 
and chief secretary, 402 ; his mar- 
riage with Lady Frances Howard, 
the divorced wife of Earl of Essex, 
405 ; makes Overbury his confidant 
and guide in his career of favourit- 
ism, 413,418-421; obstacles thrown 
in the way of his marriage by Over- 
hury, 414 ; entire power of the king- 
dom in the hands of Somerset and his 
party, 422 ; finds a rival in James’s 
favour in George Villiers, 422 ; the 
rival favourites divide the court into 
two parties, 424 ; Somerset arrested 
in the king’s presence for the murder 
of Overbury, 425 ; charged with the 
murder of Prince Henry by Coke, 
426 ; committed to the Tower with 
his countess, 426 ; trial of the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset, 427 ; 
found guilty, but their sentence ulti- 
mately remitted, 429, 431 ; pass the 
rest of their lives in poverty, ob- 
scurity, and mutual loathing, 431. 

Carr, Anne, daughter of the favourite 
— married to Lord William Russell, 
afterwards Earl and Dukeof Bedford 
— mother of Lord William Russell, 
beheaded 1637, i. 431. 

Can-ousel, military game of the, i. 243. 

Cathekine II., Empress of Russia ; 
characteristics of her favouritism, 
ii. 434, 435 ; her antecedents as 
grand-duchess, 437; abandons Poni- 
atowski, 447 ; aims at popularity, 
447 ; her beauty, sensuality, and 
temerity, 447 ; conspires with Bes- 
tucheff against her husband, 448 ; 
becomes the tool of the five Orloffs, 
452 ; proclaimed empress of all 
theRussias, 455; crowned next day, 
458 ; treats Peter with silent dis- 
dain, 459 ; receives homage from 
the nobility as absolute sovereign, 
461 ; triumphant entry into St. 
Petersburg, 462 ; her cruel and hypo- 
critical declaration, 465 ; destruction 
of the Holstein soldiers, 467 ; coro- 
nation at Moscow and reception 
there, 468 ; plots to assassinate her 
and her favourite, 472 ; secretly 
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confmeil of n son, 47 s , ter policy 
an«l projects on bocoroing emprcM, 
475 ; driven to Livonn by a eon 
spimcj, 477, attemptofTcliogloVoff 
to assisMinto her, 483, project* tho 
invasion of tho Crimes, 495, 493, 
Tomanlic psMion for Lanskol, 495 
497 » IKigress to Kherson, 498, 
her moeliiig with Ponlstowsti, 
56O , with tho Emperor of Austria, 
Joseph II , 500 , design of making 
her grand daugliter queen of Swo- 
llen, 316, lnVlt«^s^he30ungl.Jngof 
Sweden to St relcrsburg, «io, 
euirers from a stroke of apoplety 
throu,>h sexition at failure of tho 
match, 523 , her second seixorcand 
dcilh, 514 517 , sunmiary of her 
reign and character, a <39 

Csnlccroix, llestnccidoCu«nice, Pno 
cess dc, letoieit by Chartea IS' of 
Lorraine, 11 3O8 

Csylus^ Miulvwe do, her ^ourrairs of 
Madlle do U Valhire, 11 479 

ChalMV, Henry de Tsllvyrand, Princo 
dc, dica on the first ic-ifTold erveted 
by Uicheheu, lu 191 , bisconspir4cy, 
990. 391 

Chant bord, Court of rnncii at chltesa 
of, 1 140 144 

Clt tltt-ta 1 of i ngUnd incurs the vm 
liicliie rancour of Ihcheheu, It 325, 
tnlKiiscv with, and confidence in, 
Huckinghstn, 61 secist journey to I 
Spam j rejected 99 104 , departuro I 
for this (Viitincnt with l'u<.kin,,hain, | 
104 athenturi* on the road, io6> 
110, arn\al at Madnd, iii, 111. | 
re«j lion there, 1 1 4 119, J redtide I 
from seeing the liifsiita, 110, al 
Teaiuro at the Cum d» C’emyio, iso, 
III bfd at Madril, 131 ( anxKty 
in I ngland at Uis t n tmctM stay, 
*31 departuie ot Charles from 
Slailrvl, 141 , con iuct of t'harh-e ID 
thealTur, 14; , lie Ircnch mstrb, 
161 16S, hti ac\r»« m, 177 f»ul 
error in the mailer of inipcscl ment*, 
179 • alcef 1 i>,.binJ, 179 french ^ 
match ooclu iol i^i raillTcnirr* 
upon a war with b| a n. 111 de. 
taros war s^airit I rsrre, 143, 
d •mlMes the ij«p*n « } leneb vni e, ' 
ej*. si>i!» I’l-ckin.tam at 

iiouth, 143 , 1 IS a-ntimen's lowanU I 

!»• Uhiqorcsa'il fjTvUri'e, t«7 , I 
part n," wiih Puckir, lam e'' 4 ,r* ! 
ce sea I'l n;v of U* inttr\*er. jjj 1 
CfJera ha ts>djr xo be etabalmesS, ' 


274 , refined taste of the king, 1 ;8 , 
welcomes the Duchess de Cbevreuse, 

3*4 

CUAHLE^ Je D(l, his policy against hii 
brother in law, Edward 11 ^ »• *^5 
Charles V opposes the nsamageol 
Catherine de’ Medici to the Duke 
d Orleans,! m 

Charles YII of Trance, disastrous 


upon her the manor of JJeauti tur- 
Jl/crar, 18S , loin of Agnca impels 
him to drito the Inglish out of 
Prance 190 198, 100 

CliARLts I’^ of ifrance, enteavours 
to suppress duelling, i 15S 

Chattier, Alun, poet nitnicts the at- 
teotnn of Margaret of bcoltand, 

I 191 

CHAbTELjlTl, favounte of Sfary 
Stuart tiueen of ScoU, a nephewof 
lUyard— ilt iche'l from childhood to 
tho house of Montmorency, i 997 . 
his ehanclrr as a poet, aniJier, and 
duellist, 197 , his wit an I gallantry 
captivate Tonsanl. the poet, 997, 
pays aaiiduous court to 3 lary Sluart 
slunng her widowhoo>l In Vmnee, 
998, accompanies the nneen lo 
Scotland, 198 , confi Lant of Marshal 
d Anil die who aspircil to tho hand 
of Mary, 199 fr\ii*ic«l verse* iwl 
dressial to Queen Marr, yoo, ar* 
nves secretlv in EJinhurgh yof, 
Interview with the queen at Holy 
rood, 303 , reeeivcl into tho royal 
suite aa court pnet. 494 , his infa 
tuMion that Mary lores Inw, 3*^ , 
cinceat* hini'elf in th* queen's 
chatnbs-r, 31I I binlsLcii tho court 
by Mary • Ci niinanJ, 316, ht* »e* 
cond o'hnce at Dumt lilsni, 316, 
senierw’l t» death — l••^avlour 

dunog his lait It oincPls Jlfi, 317 

CllATf \U 1 1 UKI>. .le, 

fwounts of I ranv s I , k lit, in, 
313,947110 

Clateaui nah 1, r« de, the engveal 
“ lUosl^ard,** k JI** 

CUteaunenf, Clirfes I’lJ rtaWfIne, 
Marqj s de. Hi t',u 19', 

iRVvtte,!, at I '»«r« f I'l* fit 1 mg lU 

Cb*rr»u»e. In aj’ t sja ni* !, --t*- 
twu, 199 , InvvW, Hft a t art 
UasAtm, an I Vacitbe-iloT uram* 
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363 ; restored to office when Mazarin 
goes into exile, 363 ; his death, 363. 

Chaulnes, Duke and Marshal de, 
brother of the favourite De Luynes, 

i. 447, ii. 196. 

CHEVREUSE, Marie de Rohan, 
Duchess of, favourite of Anne of 
Austria, her character contrasted 
■with that of Madame d’Hautefort, 

ii. 283 ; ancient and illustrious 
lineage, 2S4 ; inaiTied at sixteen to 
De Luynes, 285 ; second marriage 
to Claude de Lorraine, Duke de 
Chevreuse, 285 ; appointed suinn- 
tendantc of the queen’s household, 
285, 286 ; intimate friendship with 
Anne of Austria, 2S6 ; her firsts 
scrape, 287, 288, 289 ; Earl of 
Holland enamoured of her, 2S8 ; 
aids Buckingham in wooing the 
queen, 289 ; her relations with 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
289 ; deeply in love with Lord 
Holland, 289 ; banished to Lor- 
raine on account of Ohalais’ con- 
spiracy, 292 ; captivates Charles I V., 
Duke of Lorraine, 293 ; her return 
to court, 29s ; entangles Chrlteau- 
neuf in a plot against Richelieu, 
296 ; banished to Touraine, 299 ; 
goes to Paris in disguise to visit the 
queen, 299, 305 ; extracts from her 
secret correspondence with ChS.teau- 
neuf, 297, 298 ; clandestine corre- 
spondence -with Anne of Austria, 
302 ; actual part taken in Cliateau- 
neuf’s conspiracy, 304 ; Richelieu 
tries to conciliate her, 308 ; the 
prayer-book signal in error, 309 ; 
flies to Spain from the cardinal’s 
vengeance, 310 ; journeys on horse- 
back in male attire, 31 t ; adven- 
tures on the road to Madrid, 310- 
312 ; wounded in an aflTray with 
robbers, 310; honourably received 
by Philip IV., 313 ; repairs to Eng- 
land and is welcomed by Charles I., 
314 ; her letter to Anne of Austria, 
reclaiming her property, 314; her 
pecuniary distress, 316 ; protracted 
negotiation with Richelieu for her 
return to Erance, 31 7 * 3 >9 5 the 
warning given her by Charles of 
Lorraine, 320 ; intercedes with 
Charles I. for the Duke de la Valette, 
325 ; renews her old duel with 
Richelieu, 325 ; forms a faction of 
emigrants, 325 ; acts in Brussels as 
the connecting link between Eng- 


land, Spain, and Lorraine, 326 ; 
her im])ortant share in the con- 
spiracy of De Soissons, 326 ; was she 
implicated in that of Gaston and 
Cinq Mars? 327; the queen aban- 
dons her through dread of Richelieu, 
331 ; sinks to the lowest depths of 
misfortune, 331 ; her triumphant 
return to court on the deaths of 
Richelieu and Louis XIII., 334 ; 
diminution of Anne of Austria’s 
afiection, 336; Mazarin’s dread of 
the duchess, 339 ; friends and foes 
of Mazarin and the duchess, 340, 
341 ; she attacks Richelieu’s system 
and its adherents, 345 ; party of the 
Jmportants, 342 ; intercedes for 
Cbilteauneuf and the Vendome 
princes, 345 ; intrigues and counter- 
plots of the duchess and Mazarin, 
348 ; the cardinal and the duchess 
coquet with each other, 349 ; she 
detects his artifice and gives him 
great anxiety, 349, 350 ; he considers 
her the head and front of the Tin- 
portanis, 35 1 ; her ffite to the queen 
at Renard’s, 356 ; her step-mother 
offends the queen thereat, 356 ; 
serious consequences resulting there- 
from, 356, 357 ; last hope of the 
Importants, 357 ; failure of Beau- 
fort’s plot to kill Mazarin, 358 ; the 
question to what extent Madame 
de Chevreuse was implicated, dis- 
cussed, 358 ; banished from court, 
364 ; goes for the third time into 
exile, 336 ; places her diamonds 
with the Marquis de Coetquen, 368 ; 
sails for Dartmouth — captured by a 
Parliamentarian cruiser — carried to 
Isle of Wight, 368 ; finds a safe re- 
treat in the Low Countries, 368 ; 
once more the soul of every intrigue 
against the French Government, 
369 ; plays a principal part in the 
Fi-onde, 370 ; brought back again 
finally to the queen and Mazarin, 
371 ; her restoration to royal favour, 
371 ; retires from public life and 
renounces all worldly grandeur, 372 ; 
dies humbly and obscurely atGagny, 

372. 

Cheistian IV., King of Denmark, 
his visit to the Court of England, i. . 
407 - 

CINQ MARS, Henri de, favourite of 
Louis XIII., i. 479 ; plots to over- 
throw Richelieu, ii. 329; brought 
to the scaffold, 330. 
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Claade, Queen, first consort of Fran* 

CIS I, I 320 

Clement VII , Pope, promotes & maT* 
rjftjre between bis niece, Calbenne 
fie’ ilefijci, and the Duke fi Orleans, 
l. 323 

Coetquen llarqma fie, hospitaUj re- 
ceives Slailaine de Chevreose when 
exiled, lu 368 


accused of powomng Agnes Sorel, 
306, tried and acquitted, but im 
pri'oncd and atnpped of bis wealth, 
3cfi, 307 

Coke, Chief Justice, his disgrace 
brought about by Buckingham, 11 
40. 41 m-irnes his daughter to 
Sir J 'VTlliers, 43 , reinstated by 
James! 43 

COCINl, Concioo d«s’, favourite 
of Jlane de* Jfedtci, secotnpame* 
Mane de Mcdici to b rauce, 1 5^7 , 
creator of Richcheu's early f r* 
tu&es, 3tS, antecedents of the Flo- 
rentine favounlc, 358 , bctreihed to 
the queen’s fusler sister, Eleonora 
fialbgai, 356 , <juatTcl with the 
CJito} Giovannmi di*qu cit the 
French court, 361 , Queen Mane 
jicrrecutes (jiovatioini, 362 , Con 
cim Tuils Fngland in the suite of 
the Duke de Brscciano, 370 , letters 
of naturabration granted him. 373 , 
tnamce Hconora Galligai, amt ob- 
tams the post of cAerafirr<r/ enweur, 
73 bi* mcre-xaing Influmco over 
iano do Medici, 373, bis arro 
ga ice *n I amt ilion, 374 , bears off 
tlejrueiJ) idtiny from ibe whole 
nob lity of France, 374 llie first to 
announce to the quicn ibe asvaMi 
nation of I er convirt. 37^ crested 
ManjuiJ d AocTr, 37^ , hisj'ersonal 
attributes, t7f>, bis carrer of nspi 1 
prvsj<nty and pre einncnce a! 
e»'Oit, 377 , mutusl ha'resl of Ue 
fiTOunle a id tlio Duke ifFpemon, 
37S, Lairt«l fell by J>e Lornw the 
king’s fstountc, acMml «l*\rrre, 
37S , plits wuh Coede ar 1 lb t il n 
a^ c«l the crown. 3;*^ ircure tba 
d spiea^ure of t' e qu»<m an I tt rr- 
d-rr-t to quit ter jeeseere, ( ic 
Wife e'’«ct* t'e reconn'jji'i n with 
Qoe»-a Manr, 379 , Is created a 


3t2TshaI of France, 381 , insults 
Louis XHI by bis ostentatious 
splendour and profusion, 3S1 , in 
creasing unpopuluity of Marshal 
d Aticre, 384 , his murder planned 
by De Lujnes, 383 , his last inter 
•new snth the queen mother, 3S3 ; 
Im aaa-vssmatioQ , savage treat- 
mentof his remains by the populace, 

387 

COHNU ALI^ Gaveston created Earl 
of, 1 22 

Coronel, Mana, disfigures herself by 
burning to escape Don Pedro’s Im- 
portunities, 1 142 

DASirimiiE Chateau de, favourite 
abode of Duchess do Chevreuie, n 

„3<>4 

Dasukotv, Pnneess confidaute of Ca 
IhcmsII, u ,50, 4}i ,<(, U}, 
4®*. recalled to court, 469, her 
spinteil reply, refusing to be the la* 
strumcat ofCathennes veagcance, 
474 

“ Day of Dupes,” its result, 1 462 

Denmark, Anne of, Anne of 
Denmark 

DK' FBECX, r.obcrt, Earl of Essev, 
favourite of Queen Iliaabeth, op 
wnicd by Leicester as rival to 
llaleigh, of whom 0 0 earl was 
jcalour, j, j 8(> , iiie queen’s sudden 
and eitrayagant partiality for Es- 
vej, 2*6, iiaiU as a lolunteer to 
l'wrtogalN_,» recalled by the Privy 
Council, 3^6 , FiizaLctb, in a threat- 
ening letter, ermman l« hi* return, 
2*6, assumes supenorlly over the 
ni al favountes B! >unt and Haleigh, 
287, Is wounled In a duel by hui 
rival, r/oBnt, 2S7 , the queen • rt- 
ventment at bis cUn lesuiio nar- 
nage, 2*17 j censarr<l fir hi* exjx^ 
tlilmu to Ca Iiz, 2^7, rtiakes the 
ItHnl Voyages, 1S7 , l»creAtc<l esrl 
marshal, 28S, appears In ilo clia- 
rartrr of a sUtesman, I U Im- 
petum.* temper pnitoiieii I liralicth 
to sinks Uri 2‘ ^ , his c mtert m 
With lU’f gh In the tilt yanl, I'tq { 
tl»« " feather tnunpV an ceamj to 
of the eontet tkn* cf 1 1 -il^th's 
favountes, 2*^, dejnteit ef LU 
effee* f r I vs esn Inrt a* ^ kef^'y of 
Irelsnl, erters lnf> tie *«o 
s. racy that c»«»t« h Cl L s { 'e, , 

«* s’lTy sif tl 9 ring, 2'/a p-r »!<* 
«o iWaca" Id at lb rtj il ree, 2>i. 
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Digby (Earl- of Bristol), negotiates 
the Spanvili Match, ii. 99 ; Bucking- 
ham’s jealousy of him, loi, 12S; 
his “ destracted despatch,” 112; 
accuses Buclcingham of high trea- 
son, 226 ; his Chroiiiqiie Scanda- 
leme, 227. 

Duel of the six Minions, i. 259. 

Dyer, Edward, letter to Sir C. Hatton 
on the means of regaining Eliza- 
beth’s favour, i. 277 ; himself incurs 
the queen’s displeasure, 2S3. 

Edwabd I., the Great Plantagenet, i, 

4 ; errors alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the education of his son, 

5 ; imprisons the Prince of Wales, 
10; banishes Gaveston, 14 ; gloomy 
apprehensions of his son’s career, 
15 : recalls Gaveston to court, 16 ; 
his rage on being asked to create 
Gaveston Count de Pontbieu, 17 ; 
sentences the favourite to perpetual 
exile, iS ; knights the Prince of 
Wales and his companions, 19 ; 
journeys towards Scotland aud dies, 
20, 

Edward of Caernarvon, II. of Eng- 
land, first Prince of Wales, his 
character, i. 2 ; made Regent of 
England at thirteen, 3 j educa- 
tion entrusted ,to Renaud, 4 ; 
keeps his separate court when a 
child, 5 ; makes Gaveston his bosom 
friend, 6 ; his prodigality and ex- 
travagance, 10 ; maltreats Langton, 
bishop of Chester and kills his 
deer, 10 ; imprisoned by the king, 
to ; for further offences forbidden to 
enter his father’s court, 1 1 ; receives 
the homage of the barons on his ac- 
cession, 21 ; appoints Earl of Pem- 
broke Guardian of Scotland, and 
hastily quits the North to meet 
Gaveston, 22 ; heaps honours and 
grants of lands on his favourite, 22, 
23 ; goes to France to marry Prin- 
cess Isabella, 26 ; excites the anger 
of the nobility at his coronation 
through his favourite, 28, 29 ; enters 
Scotland and advances to the Forth, 
34 ; passes Christmas at York with 
Gaveston, 36 ; withdraws to Tyne- 
mouth and thence to Scarborough, 
menaced by the barons, 37 ; trans- 
ports of grief at Gaveston’s death, 
40; the barons in arms against him, 
41 ; loses Scotland through the battle 
of Bannockburn, 42 ; favours the 
VOL. I. 


Despensers, 43 ; his favouritism 
excites civil war, 45 ; advances 
against the barons in Yorkshire, 47 ; 
after his successes against the 
barons, falls agjiin into favourit- 
ism, 50 ; summoned to do homage 
for Guienne, 51 ; resigns Guienne 
and Pontbieu to his son, 52 ; his 
queen at Paris conspires against 
him, 53 ; his letters entreating her 
to return, 54 : flees with the 
Despensers to Bristol Castle, 58 ; 
conceals himself in Wales, 58 ; im- 
prisoned in Kenilworth Castle, 59 ; 
is deposed and murdered in Berkeley 
Castle, 63-65. 

Edward of Windsor (III. of Eng- 
land) does homage for Guienne and 
Ponthieu, i. 52 ; affianced to Philippa 
of Hainault, 56 ; accedes on his 
father’s deposition, 61 ; seizes Mor- 
timer at Nottingham and assumes 
the government of the state, 69. 
Edward of Woodstock (the Black 
Pnnce) destroys the French army 
in Poitou, i. 139. 

Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I., 
i- 5 , 9 ' 

Eliot, Sir John, compares Bucking- 
ham to Sejanus, ii. 229 . 

Elonora of Portugal, sister of OharlesV. 

and queen of Francis I., i. 216. 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, her 
choice of a successor, ii. 436 ; her 
motives for choosing Catherine 
Alexiewna as Grand Duchess, 437 ; 
is succeeded by Peter III., 438 ; 
her death, 444. 

Elizabeth Tudor (Queen of England), 
her favourites, i. 268 ; Leicester an 
exception to her ordinary discrimi- 
nation, 268, 269 ; receives Raleigh 
into her fa^^ur, 271 j imprisons him 
in the Tower for marrying clandes- 
tinely Elizabeth Throckmorton, 
272 ; raises Hatton to favour, 272 ; 
is publicly scandalised on that ac- 
co%nt, 274 ; Burleigh’s objections to 
her marrying Leicester, 276 ; Hat- 
ton’s reply to her letters during his 
absence when under her displeasure, 
2S0 ; her affection revives for Hat- 
ton, 281 ; favouritism described by 
Gilbert T.albot in a letter to Earl of 
Shrewsbury, 282 ; curious letter of 
Hatton to Elizabeth, signed “Your 
Bondman, everlastingly tied,” 285 ; 
is captivated by Essex, 286 ; writes 
a threatening letter commanding his 

b 
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«lurn from Portugal, jSfil revokes 
her threats on hts return, and he- 
Btons new grace and favonr npoa 
him, 186 , takes Charles Blourtinto 
favour s86 , orders Haleigh off 
to Irelanil, 2S7 , presents Bloant 
with a chess ijueen of gold, 187 , 
Ler frvonntes contend jn the bit 
yard on her birth dav, 28^, 2S9 , she 
consigns Essex to the block, 90 , 
the storv of the ring ago , her life 
a sacrifice to gnef for loss of her 
most cherished favourite, ag’i 

Tnclos, Ninon de V, her circle, » 375 

Entrague*, Countess d’, the cele- 
brvted Mane Touchet, favounte of 
Charles I\-,i 

ENTR^GOES, Hennette d (Mar- 
chioness de VcTneui}] faiourite 
of Henry IV of Fnnce, attracts 
the king by her graceful dancing, 1 
3<a, her personal apj>earance at 
twenty 351 , extracts a singular 
promise of roamage from the king, 
3SJ , bitterly rcproachcslleniylV 
on learning his betrothal to 'lane 
de Jledici, 3*^ her contemptuous 


iujouni Miui axi aiu>(i>r<H4 utiei, 
aoi , IS viiited at Vemcuil by 
Kcory IV shortly after hi» mar 
nage, i , dvscnpUon of thecW 
teau do Venicud, 365 , the favourite 
iniroiluccd to the queen by the king 
1 ini«eir 3G6, takis upher abode at 
the Louvre, 369 , compact of tho 
queen s and king s favourites, yf 8 , 
1 irth of her son, 370, her anger at 
Henry not visiting her on the occa 
Sion 3JO , intrigues with La Gal gai 
in Older that »ho ma^datico in a 
court bsHet, tyt , a*serts her son’* 
cUlm to the tl nine, 373 , lerfalher 
Mid gtepl rolber sentenced to death 
373, the favounte Umished ^n> 
court, an 1 sentenceil to lm| ns n 
n ml f r 1 h, 373 , keeps the king 
her slave to the laM year of Ltr life, 
\ 73 1 diM in retirement j®** 
Pj'«rtion, M»dctiiOL«eIle ,{ fods ^fa 
lUtno de Cbevreu'e ■ design of taatv 
lying 1 er to IVaufort, ii 
K»*cX. l^rl of tton of llizaf>eilt* 
favountek inxm-Hl at fourteen to 
Tjily hrarces llowsrrl, 1 403 

“MaS'jue of Ilytt-eu,” wnttea by 


Ben Jonson for that occasion, 403 , 
goes to the University a/ler hia 
m mage, 405 , leaves i is wife at 
court and repurs to the Continent, 
406 , returns to England and take? 
tbe*ni>il] pov,409 , Arthur ATilion’* 
praiau of him, 410 , irgn.es to a 
ilivcrcp, .^13, breoroes general of 
parhamentaTy army 
ETAMPLS, Duchess d’, favourite of 
Francis I , birth and personal altn 
butes, 1216, presented to t rands 1 
at Bayonne, 216, painted by Pri 
maticcto and sculpture I by Jean 
Gomon, 216 , mod passion of Fran 
CIS I for Mademoiselle d’Heillv, 
217 outnrals the Countess de 
Chateaubriand and becomes royal 
fivounte, 217, her husband 831 1 to 
be the Original of “Bluebeard,” 
21S reappears at court and returns 
yeaelWrv renielted given her by 
francisI.jjS roodeaii and epitaph 
upon her by Marot, -iS. ■*19 , pro 


uotuueis lu Boiury, 135, , 1 vuw 
eMstmg between the royal fsvou 
nies ^ 3*5 , the swayoftfePuchess 
*nds With the death of Francis I , 

135 

Exeter, Pyhopof, murdered by popu 
hce, 1 37 

F \PttiqVE, Pomanee of Don, i 
tea 

FAYFTTC, Lnmie Angel qne de la, 
favounte of I/iu s the Just (Xllf 
of France), tingled out by Richebcu 
to fupphnt loo fainurile ^fario 
fflfautefort, i. 466 description of 
ll 0 queen • mai I of honour, 4G6 , 
her irrrptTvadial le Ji lunacy with 
the king, 467, di.lefminc* to lake 
Here I, 467, cn Icavours to effort 
a rtia ueibali m b<t«c«n tie king 
an 1 queen 4^7, witl draws to the 
convent «f “the % isiUlion ” 4G8 , 
tl e king Vis U her tl ere, 46? 

Favette Madame de la. flight of 
ilallle deh\*lUre, ll I't 

rdtes, John a^assinat'S Iluclmg 
haw, ll 269, trial and execution, 
57 *t *75 

Fols, Iran^ »e de, if* Countcaa de 
Chateaul nand. 

FOSrWGLS 3 tane Vegcleine, 
Di-cbesi i!«, favo nleefLAUuXlt 
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conrse of life, lo , is basisbed from 
Court by Edward I, 14, a pension 
granted bitu of 100 mark", 16, is 
recalled to court at tbe instance of 
t*nnce Edward, 16, sentenced to 
perpetual exile, and lo quit the 
realm under pain of death, 18, 
again recalled to England on the 
accession of Edwnrdll ,21, created 
Earl of Cornwall, and baa a grant 
of the Isle of Man, with other do 
toains 23 , the ministers judge*. 


chaniberlam and the king a xectetary, 
13 conalilutcd regent of the realm 
during the king’s abaencc in France, 
34 , Gavfston’s contemptuous treat 
Qient of the great barons, 34 , his 
absolute sway over Edward fl , 34 
challenges all coiners throughout 
England to tilt with him, and over 
thmavsEarla deWarenne, llerefonl, 
and Arundel, 35 , his rapacity and 
unscrupulouiness, 36 , liecomea 
equally detcsteil by the nobihty and 
populace, 37 general indignation 
felt at tbe post of honour being held 
bt Oareston at the coronation, rg , 
tlio barons petition the king to 
banish Oaacaton, 49 , is tnvle vice- 
roy of Ireland, ji , tho favourite is 
again reeallwh 31 the extent lo 
which hia greediness andprcuhgality 
luipovcndietl the crown, 3 *» 4 ' » 


U e realm, 3* , returns secretly lo 


enemy, “ the Black P g of Arden,” 
3S , is bfl called !y the barons at 
illacVlow Hill, 39, mvenloryofiho 
vaai collecti n of pUle and jewels of 
whiehOarestondi-spoile 1 the crown 
41 , summary of his character aid 
career, 43 

01 uostrr, Ear! of, kill'd at lUnnock 
Inini 1 44 

Oon lyrtiar, ''j anbh anl assvler, witty 
rtjU t * Paeon, ll 

Goring, Lcnl, centre of Madame de 


Cbevreua^'s intnjiues with the 
Spanish party, 11 365 

Gonng, master of the “fooleries” to 
James 1 , 11 38 

Goumay and Ogle, jissassius of 
Edward II , i 04 

Gowrte, tragedy of — cau«o of Ram- 
say's fortunes as favourite, 1 394, 
395 

Grvmmont, Pe, challenges Bussy 
d Ambrose, 1 "Gt 

Goast, Marquis du, minion of Henry 
HI , 1 3^3,354, bia murder, 356 

Gueschn, Bertrand dn, Pedro the 
Cniei helrayed by, 1 1G3 

Gnise, Ducheiis de I er husband cores 
her of levity, I 464 

Guise, Puke de, assassinsted at Blois, 

1 167 

Golierrez, Vasco, arehbishop of To 
Wo, I iGt 

Hatidisotov, Viscount, i*e Sir John 
Ramsay 

nHTrington, Lucy, Countess of Bed 
font promotes the early fortunes of 
George Vdhers, lu 11 

narrington, Sir John, his pictufo of 
court cDtertaioments of Ames I , 

1 407 

IIATTOX, Sir Christopher, favonritc 
of QueenEhialeth , parentage, c<Iu* 
cation, and first step to promoti m, 

• 5T3. pvrsorini grace* and aecom 
pli'hmenLs, 173, Ins cxtraonlinary 
eleiation—l ecoines lortl chancellor, 
^T3 1 rivals Leicester in the queen’s 
favour, 374 scandals propagated 
aff rting hhtalieih an! thw fa- 
vourite, 374 letter of Mary Stuart 
accusing ) litabrth <f undue inli 
macy with IlAtton, 975, grant of 
Isle of I\irbcck ti him and his 
heir* 375 his ln« nnatmns a I ircsiied 
lo 'tary Quren of Scots, 37* , con- 
slact as lord chanesUor, 476, bar 
rislers ref 1*0 to pleal btforo llm, 
3;fi , Pyer a letter on the means of 
llattoft rerriTi nng tl e queen's f>- 
vour 377 179 , h * rival the Fsrl of 
Oxfi nk 177 Irtter to the qo -en, 

I avjng lis^lier fivour, 1*0, appvl 
lUi n given him Iv I hralwtli of 
“Lifv « r '•lyddr*’" i‘l3 , Hv nr- 
jlv locertAin le'ler* ivcritvd during 
aliacnre fmm tie niecu. 384, hw 
d'-alh, 3'« I Is criraeter, as re- ^ 
p-njej by Camden and JiAunloii, 
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Hatton, Lady, wife of Sir E. Coke, ii. 
42 ; her manoeuvres to marry Buck- 
ingham to Diana Cecil, 55 ; presents 
a sedan to James I., 57. 

HAUTEFOBT, Marie d’, favourite 
of Louis ike Jwst (XIII. of France) 
brought to Paris and appointed 
maid-of-honour to hlarie de’ Medici, 
i. 461, 462 ; her birth-place and fa- 
mily descent, 461 ; the king first 
shows her marked attention at Lyons, 

462 ; her beauty, modesty, and intel- 
ligence, 463 ; becomes the favourite 
both of Louis and Anne of Austria, 

463 ; the king’s first overt act of 
gallantry, 463 ; verses on the fasci- 
nation .‘.he exercised over the royal 
lover, 465 ; Louis takes a billet 
from her bosom with a pair of tongs, 

465 ; Bichelieu grows jealous of her 
influence over the king and queen, 

466 ; his manoeuvre to supplant her 
by means of Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, 466; her sympathy for 
and devotion to the queen, 470 ; 
liichelieu seeks to ruin her in the 
king’s estimation, 470 ; the cardinal 
threatens to retire unless the fa- 
vourite is banished, 47X ; Louis bar- 
gains that the banishment shall not 
exceed a fortnight, 472 ; the bicker- 
ings of the king with his favourite, 
472 ; Bichelieu effects their separa- 
tion, 472 I exhibits her devotion to 
the queen bj’^ entering the Bastille 
disguised as a soulrctte, 474-476 ; 
Anne of Austria’s gratitude towards 
her maid-of-honour, 477 ; Louis’ 
second amorous fit for INl.arie, 47S ; 
is made lady of the bed-chamber, 
47S ; sends her relative to warn 
ilademoi-selle de Chevreuse i. 47,4, 
ii. 309 ; Richelieu causes her to be 
supplanted in the king’s favour by 
Cinq- Mars, i. 479 ; the king’s abrupt 
termination of his platonic affection, 
479 ; retires Irom court on her dis- 
grace, 480 ; recalled from exile by 
the queen on the death of Louis 
XIII., 4S0 ; diminution of the 
queen’s affection for Marie, 480 ; 
is married to the Duke de Schom- 
berg, 48 2 ; attends upon Anne of 
Austria during ber hast ilhies-s, 4S3 ; 
summary of her life and cliar.acter, 
484, 485. 

HAY, Sir James, favourite of James 1 . 
of England, c;dlod ike ScottUh IIc- 
lk[/abalus from giving costly feasts, 


i. 396 ; created Viscount Doncaster 
and Earl of Carlisle, 396 ; his cha- 
racter b}"^ Lord clarendon, 396; 
sumptuous ride to the Louvre when 
ambassador, 397 ; his embassy to 
Paris to negotiate the French 
match, ii. 165 ; his indignation at 
Richelieu’s manoeuvres and firm 
conduct, 180. 

HENRrETTA-MARiA, Queen of Charles 
I., ber prepossession for Prince 
Charles II., 162 ; passionate longing 
to see his miniature, 163 ; ceremonial 
cf her espousals in Paris, 182 ; her 
departure for England, and progress 
through France, ii. 195-205 ; fe.sti- 
vities in London on her marriage, 
215 ; expulsion of her French at- 
tendants from England, 235, 236 ; 
her furious rage thereupon, 235 ; 
her quarrel with Buckingham, 237 ; 
entreats to be allowed to return to 
France, 238; welcornes.the Duchess 
de Chevreuse in exile, 314 ; the 
queen in turn a fugitive in France, 
2 ^ 5 - 

Heurietta-Maria, daughter of Charles 
I., and consort of Philip Duke 
d’Orleans, see d’Orleans. 

Henry, Prince (son of James I.), pro- 
bably a rejected suitor of Lady 
Essex, i. 409. 

Henrv II. of France (of house of V.v 
lois), marries Catherine de’ Medici, 
wbenDuked’Orleans, i. 220; hislove 
for Diana of Poitiers, 223 ; his 
saturnine and forbidding nature, 
234 ; subjugated by the Grande 
86n<scliulc, 234,- killed in a tourna- 
ment by Montgoineiy, 240. 

Henry III. of France (the last V.alois), 

• Duke of Anjou and King of Poland, 
i, 242 ; his personal ajipearance and 
h.abits, 242 ; his efieminacy, 244- 
249 ; adorns his bride, Louise de 
Lorraine, with bis own bands, 247 ; 
description of his hlinions, 247-249 ; 
loses all his favourites in duel, 260 ; 
has the Duke de Guise assassinated, 
267 ; tnurJered by the Monk Cle- 
ment, 267 ; his profane couplet on 
liis dead Minions, 2G2 ; lavish ex- 
penditure upon his favourites, 266, 
267. 

HERBERT, Philip, Earl of Mont- 
gomery, favourite of James I., 
“switched" on Croydon r.ice-coui'sc 
by the Scottish favourite Hadding- 
ton, i. 398. 
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Ke''« ngton, bw’t by 
S,r C»!pe, » t6t 

3 I(j«tf 3 n, Duke of, an*nr^nls Dptfr 

111 of lvc<5iv Tetor 111 
Ilo^-Md, 1 rai Laly D vs, after- 
TN-anls Coon^*^ of S. mcrvt— laar* 
no.! to l-ssi'S wt< n thirteen, i ^02 , 
left at court wluUt Es^-cx goes to 
the Dnirtr'tty and the C«>nt «ent, 
^e«, ^e6, makirs a ron|u«t of 
I'nnet* llenrv 405, f*ls m lore 
xrjth R'WrxCaTT, 409 unaillinglj 
accotnpariM Es^x loCharller, 41 1 
her luam-'ge trith Essix dcclircd 
'‘utterly Tnd," 4I;, , cff rs a thou 


{arounie 41 4i< 
the Tower f'T Orerlurj » murder, 
4*6 tnd and aentenca' 4*^4 9 
] \»tlur • of Sone r*et and h s w>fe 
f>r caA otVer 4jt lerlrjertug 
il’no^ an I jia-iful i^th 4x1 
llBnUt.y, F^rl o' murder* tile Earl uf 
Stom, i 19 * 


'‘I)m)RTA’fT^the"fteli•'npf,^l 349, 
thrjtPCTrw og'jdenee, j«4 th\ r 
danjtivua grv'und tn Vcgv»t, 1643 

9!^ 

laaKLtA, turn' c\"«orlo'EI*atd 
II., taamevl at IVjjI gne i 9^*6 
ncjertevll T the hire* 3» a4*er» 
fn n 1*10 r»|wcny and tn»l grity « f 
Oaro^ton, tx , H d»'‘erttd tj Id 
warvt at Tmeciouth, 37 »t«al eJ 
It Dvlle^niere at Lc'ks Caav'e, 47 . 
timu her fn' her at Pan«, *i c"n 
»p ro!ia*a.c<r her 1 «* , ter 

yarvTuir Mirlirorr, «»-*3 r^a 
tares her yUn« t«th h m at xhe cs'urt 
of Itatoaa't, sfi land* in 1 ngiAcd 
srilh an aTwr, *7 isjoiredb* the 
king a bn t'-e a and apteral I sVjk, 
*7 acmn v» a {«r ament to dr 
jv^p her he* an-t ha a‘'’"Cta to U 
tamt Ue r of t’e Vf*g, 

(l frocures l;» den h thno^b 
Otlet n <4 €*• «f jxtwer of the 

cn’ier ditidnl le-'wero ter ant 
Mrr* '^rr be ih-r ."xj tie de- 
arru-i'fi kf »i» ktpj surele fA 6; 
exnruik a rf her juranv ur Mn t 
net, f-) di-fntnl her j i-turr 
ari coo*-'«sl f < L'e at ter r*ats-‘r o' 
IV« “.A 

Itan, 1 nu-T (‘trVl Iran 111 \ in' 


prisoned *vt SchJasselbarg iu ^ 6 i ; 
iurth, pwnhtga and jmpn'ieii 
xnent, 477 bis cruel irentnieut in 
captiMte, 47S, hw a$sxssin\tiiMi by 
Ibc Eupress’s order, 47^481 

JxMcaV ,of Soo*land,f\lherof Ifaiy 
Stuart, u jjx 

•far®, hrangojs da Eochechoutrt, Che- 
valier di, ittipn^oned in tbeDtsUUe 
hy I'lcbc’ieu, 1 474 lisslrstxgcra 
to convey a letter to La Porte's 
danc^n, 47s 477 panlonevlon the 
ecaiT !J, ii ■*59 , returra from exile, 
jjA i! Irtgues oa Cbnteauncuf’s 
behalf, 465 

.for« n.PiH, *‘Ma®q*ie of irymen,'*! 
4O4 ad IPKsioVork House, It 7« 

Jorrr t, ce— nuMia of Henry HI 
— created > duke, and raameil to 
the queen s s er, i tSS. 

JcANA 1> fi, Uiewifeofadty(rcdni 
the Cruel , a 106 

JaTOl^,Je«, tbcgnatslWy of, > 36t 

Ktat, RHurd Wcexlilock, Dirl of, 
b * desiruct on fCTeclcd 1% Queea 
KalielNard Mortmer, » ^ tf? 

Knox.d ’n comlentt * Msry S o\rt'* 
ftnilianlif* wiib Cba«tiUr, l 310^ 

Korv^xor, fivonrite ofCatbenne It. 
a fer3e\r^ lawodto rankofaidc-de- 
ca-j geeervl, u 499 

LtCT, Hentr de P>rl of l>ireoln ts 

Lai^es, d*, Uart c/e Oia 

o^^Ia^•wce de CUemuac, lu 
37®- »:2 

IjiLe tMr Thorns, arcretary 1 1 Queen 
1-iiaWtb, j-ir(“*oers Or rgr 
li'ia to court, lu i : , 1 av» iSe yUee 
ofcap-Wair r r ^ il r», 11 

l^aneattcr, I,arl Thcrits 1 ' « 

(•arot n, I *9 , vows vengeance 
a„ans* bn, 3t hiken in artus 
agiirrt l-<laard 11 , and l-ebeiuloJ, 
49 

I alUr, r ibopcf Chester, L 

10-1* 

Lau!, r sh j\ nie a* lu ‘'V , 

<•' sy3» ft I PjcV aji, 
rrxier, IjitI iLguarLanofMward 

lu, b« 

IxctsvfR, n.'ert P- '*PT, l„\rl c', 
fn«arte o'Qi-rn V~ !u L jf\ 
jf- 9 , »eet rxl if e<-c*e‘ y* '•’rt g, 
>7®. h * i5rr*3 of p *7* 

Lxuxi P,\* de, fsTP^r eeJluHp 
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III.j of Spain, his sudden fall, ii. 
6 1 ; represented by Le Sage as the 
patron of Gil Bias, 143. 

IA(jM Brigade of Catherine de’ Medici, 
i. 251. 

Lippomano, describes dress of French- 
women, i. 247. 

Livarot, tlte minion, engages Schom- 
berg in the duel of six, i. 260. 

Longueville, Duchess de (Condd), 
slandered by the Duchess de Mont- 
bazon, ii. 355 ; her loveliness and 
generosity of character, 356 ; idol 
of the Hotel de Eambouillet, 357. 

Lorme, Marion de, the spy of Eiche- 
lieu, ii. 374. 

Louis, the Dauphin (afterwards Louis 
XL) ; hatred of Agnes Sorel, i. 178, 
190-192 ; bo.xes the favourite’s ears, 
192 ; his youthful bravery, 191 ; 
jealous of the dauphiness, 192. 

Louise de Lorraine, queen of Henry 
III., i. 247. 

Louis iha Just (XIII. of Fr.ance), 
passion for falconry, i. 434 ; at- 
tachment to his favourite De 
Luynes, 436 ; his irritable, discon- 
tented, and vindictive temper, and 
puerile amusements when king, 441- 
436 ; his disagreement with the 
queen-mother, 445-449 ; want of 
strength of purpose, 454-457 es- 
trangement from his young consort, 
458-472 ] hears of his favourite’s 
death without regret, 455 ; his two 
virtuous favourites, 45S ; his scru- 
pulous chastity, 462 ; gallantry to 
Marie d’Hautefort, 463-466 ; singles 
out Louise de la Faj^ette for his at- 
tentions, 466 ; renews his intimacy 
with Marie d’Hautefort, 478 ; for- 
sakes her for the favourite Cinq- 
Mars, 479 ; jealous of his brother 
Gaston, 192,- jealous’ of Bucking- 
ham, 207 ; signs the death-warrant 
of Cinq-Mars, 330 ; extraordinary 
clauseinhis will, 332 ; hisdeath, 333. 

Louis leDieu-donne (XIV. of France), 
his auspicious birth, i. 46S ; educa- 
tion, accomplishments, and early 
youth, ii. 385 ; his first favourites, 
386 ; love for Mademoiselle de la 
Vallihre, 379-383, 384; his unfeel- 
ing conduct towards her, 388 ; 
adopts the manners of the Grand 
Turk, 395 ; his court described by 
Madame de Sevignd, 403, 404 ; 
finds a refuge and consolation 
from the iU- humour of Madame de 


Montespan in the society of Madame 
de Maintenon, 420 ; the king’s 
quarrels with his haughty favourite, 
420, 421 ; daily jars between the 
rising and the waning favourite, 
422 ; is wholly governed by Madame 
de Maintenon, 425 ; his old age, 
domestic and state anxieties, 428- 
430 ; death-beds of his two fa- 
vourites, Mesdaines la Yallibre and 
Montespan, 429, 430 ; last mo- 
ments, 432. 

Luther, result of his preaching, i. 
211. 

LUYNES, Charles de, favourite of 
Louis the Just (XIII. of France), 
humble antecedents, i. 434 ; appears 
at court, and trains hawks for the 
dauphin, 434 ; appointed master of 
the royal aviary, 435 ; becomes com- 
panion, counsellor, and favourite of 
Louis, 435 ; hatred towards Marie 
de’ Medici, Concini, and President 
Jeannin, 437 ; Concini endeavours 
to secure the fidelity of the favourite, 
438; appointed governor of Amboise 
and rapid preferment, 439 ; labours 
to undermine the jiower of his rival 
Concini, 440 ; keeps Marie de’ 
Medici a prisoner for fifteen days, 
440 ; causes Concini to be murdered, 
and brings his wife to trial, 440 ; 
constitutes himself heir to the pro- 
perty of the Concini, 441 ; courts 
public favour by recalling the old 
ministers, 442 ; prevents a reconci- 
liation between the king and queen- 
mother, 443 ; obtains absolute power 
over the king and all state affairs, 
443 ■ marries daughter of the Duke 
de Montbazon, 443 ; his subtle 
policy — separates the princes of the 
blood from the cause of the Protes- 
tants, 444 ; his illimitable ambition 
and i-apacity, 445 ; banishes Eiche- 
lieu to Avignon, 445 ; his cruel 
tyranny, 446 ; breaks Siti and 
Durand upon the wheel for writing 
a diatribe against him, 446 ; makes a 
treaty with the queen- mother on her 
escape from Blois, 447; government 
of Picardy bestowed upon De 
Luynes, and his two brothers created 
marshals of France, and married to 
heiresses, 448 ■ marriage compact 
between the favourite’s daughter 
and the Duke de Guise’s son, 451 ; 
made Constable of France, 451 ; 
compels the queen-mother to accept 
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hisownconlitioTisin % treity, 451 ; 


left by the kin^ without <lirections 
fur bun%l, nnil his tent piJlije*-! *>f 
all his effects, 4^^ , Buutmary of his 
career and chancier, 4^7 , hejan 
the difficult task which Hichehea 
acbiered, 457 

ItaiDs or noNODR in France, mstitu 
tion of, II 479 

Jiaine, Dukedc, son of "Mujllo deMon 
tesMn and Louts \IY , u 40s 

SIAIStENON. EVinjoise d’Vn 
hifny. Jfarch one&i de, farounte 
of Louis XIV , her anlece-lenls, 
ii 406 , her \>orertT when widow 
Scarron, 407 , pen» on re«torei! 
through Ma lame le Mnntnpan a 
influence 40S aj Minte lj:oieriess 
of the kings chiureii bj Madame 
de Montespan, 409 pr fa«elv 
warded for her cvre of the Uuke de 
^latne, 4lt > character of by the 
Duebeo do U Aailulre, 41a the 
kings repugnance to her, 4ti i*er 

son»Uppcarinceandcliaracten»uca, 
41S, created a raartluuneaa, 419 
assumes the task of bnti,.ing L> ms 
XI\ to repentance, 4*4 charac 
ter an I sway of the Marchioness 
do Slaintcnon— conlraai between 
her and Maliroe de Mooteapan, 
4St persua les I<oius XIN t«»re- 
Tokelho caJict ofNantCs 426,437. 
her influence in st iie aiiual 

Queen if Irtnce, 431 , pi its only 
a s -coridary part during tho last 
momenta of Lima XIV , 432 , re* 
tiiea to *at. Crr, bectmes us lu 
penewrr ai d dies tl ere, 443 
MailLnd, of l,elh ni.t n she !rcotl«ab 
Afacfi axel 1 v Jlo 4ii 
Margaret, cfSi tlan I, ktoeatl esic'p* 
lug poet, Alain Cuarvicr i. lyi d ea, 
as li-aupb real at iweiitv 192 
Margumit. da \ al>ia, N a u s 
Mar,.umte Qu«s-n, ttre^md wife c! 
I Iward I . I4 

Mautera, Ijv-Is Kathano", eal *l 'He 
1 >*0 fihcsxla fit roir, llneleas 
of rtocVieclvTi, the weil t rat 
leirm* in > ,.!aal. ii (4 1*^ 

«! peneut, <S, pnrate'y risrtiM 
to lIjciio,Lani. 73, I* eonaerted 
to I'rotcaUEtun, 77 , Utters la 


her husband, f3«, i8S, 044; meets 
her husband with Henrietta JIaria 
at Boulogne, 30 ;, , her distraction at 
seeing him munlered, 269 

Man\ Bofla, Infanta of Spain, lu 
113 wooed by Prince Charles of 
England, 113 117, incident at the 
C‘t»i dt Campa 120, I 3 i , farewell 
at the Escurird, 143 , Charles's 
change of sentiments oddly tested, 
148 ni irried to the Emperor Fer 
dinand, 14S 

Marii Qiieen of Portugal, u 136 

Manx 'TiiERES V, Queen of Louis 
XI\ Inter remark upon Madlle 
de la Valiityre, 11 383 , the insult nt 
\aesnoS 3S3 

*llan*t, Clement, poet and soldier, t 
213 his epitajh on Madame de 
Chaleanhnand, itS , ronJeiu on 
Puehess li'b katnpes, 219 

Mxaenie, Sir T, ph)sicun to four 
kings II It© , imparts certain 
cln-inical secrets to Je-in Petitot, 
the enamellist 150 

M \Z \UIK, Jules, Ciinliiial, minister 
All I fisonnta of Anne of kiistna, 
sueccels Iliclielieu In office, tinsuif 
ported at fir»t ly the court or 
nation u 33t , wins the queen* 
regent’s confilence, 33S , dreads 
the Duchess do Cheareuse, 339, 
manautrrs with the maleonteiiM, 
'tS . <*1 the Ainliimn of tho 
Pnneedi.Oon 16 to that of the j rinccs 
ofVenh'ne 346 , encounters a iLan 
genius rtaal m Liaufirt 346, his 
counter 4 Io‘s to fnl Malaine do 
Chaan-us*., 348 , flirts at the rame 
time with Madan e do Cli"Treuso 
An 1 the Prii cess di, (lua n 6o6, 349 , 
In Ucates Madame do Llirsnu^ »s 
ibo bead of <’e Imporlintt, 351 , 
temFetl by tho qiuwr « 't*«imula 
t* m 3*4 , dis..orer» the i hi to as 
SAX mate liini, 3sS , lis cri'ieal 
position m Spt inber, l'’43, 3*9 
a'il iis rxlalious with the qu''*'0, 

, Arrests Ilea rt nn 1 liaiii<h-s 
t hateaai euf 3'^ 2, 363 resunusAll 
Kichcheue dcsigi « tries to 

•ei*e the fam us d Ancrc dupionJi 
Ik ' on ,.ipg to Ms bar eil» Cl erivuse, 
3<H (n jffi , near l-^u g It uself I y 
tisowncraf, 371 , 1 ♦ »pf ajs'e n. 
37; , s ale «f » < ett ia Parts after 
the 1‘ronle, 374 37 '> 

SfART **tc*rr, <t 'ero » f **' e. rate,! 
in I fares 1j P'iwfAr, L 293 , 
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Gaicfal Tttdex-. 


vrTVTAV'C f -S r. !»<, TTm 


Pan^lw^ to thifiu ciprc^<cil »n tt 
popvvlir rcfrvln, ^41 , 
of Count KMoV, 1 < i> tMJtn l\ 
C\t«r, 14^ , tln.^ octtipj the 
cli’vml'erlMns to tlio kuig, 14J , 
ct\Aracl<.r of tho rojtl ininum, ^4^ , 
ctn.monlc 3 « 3 n.l at tha Inrr, Jt’t, 
949. Do ^ llics lumi^n, 

xnunlcrs ins n>fo, jti , Du Outst, 
tfio pruno f-kVovuiU, liifimw tfat» 
gucrjto I'o Valois and Is imintcr<><l^ 
, tlicir Intvls atn\ asn* 
pumsrN duels, jjy sfij , Count do 
bt, Mcjjrin a««a«siiiM»M f ir uimulH 
hif; aiitiituk null tl<e Duelit«sdo 
Guise, 965 t Dus«y d Anilxuso falls 
jnto a trap an I 1« tun tbrou^h iho 
l<alr, 9^5, tins Imicti noldily 
nnucsl aiT^Jfst Uie infvluation of 
llenn III f'riiis fstcunfo* , 
tnip«V nnttm ly Chsj'nian {i6ij) 
cn CMrrr and fato of Da<sj d Am* 
bone, 9C6 

MiroMlcb, etiiployesl to ni«rJ<r rnnee 
Ivan in iri*on, ii 4^9 4*^1 , \a 
l«m«ilfiut toiUatli, 4^1 

>loV, IWtface 1 %, /<■ TilnUrt tit Ai 
(\vr, tlio minion dw^riW I 94^ 

MOMONOr, favuirdo of Catletn* 


JIoniiHMiii, oir ti , uusn^uai »r 
Massifiger’i bir Odes OverTradi, 
ii •)\ , ►{laroeles* venality fw **Mo- 
nojolir*,*' 9^ 

Moniapi, J^or*!, a-nef lliefintVvrt 
of M»nrlo«ler, a.,ent of <Ii.oen 
llenmiu Man\ It yti 314 

JlcntaUi*, VadVft. de, c»rfi*snlocf 
Malle de U \ al Ct», u yVt 


I 44 , 

MenUxit'n (danjlt'r of de 

Y»rtu»l I'or^i»«de ea’le.1 “/» W e 
iffi jro«*‘''ul aUj-R t*«r tf 

■MaJatce deCtieTr»n«e k yyft t4_>» 
Duke ef lV»nf n trr »’aTe, y»j , 
le Ti al tu MaJinr, 3 ig , *1« «r» 
tie IktW*’ de X> yea , 

•oeep atvle ganlenet rtR*r«i 3»^. 
lU ess Iwjae'aati 


Iteauf»rt into a plot to assassinate 
Mvarin yej 

MONTtSl'AN', I'rvnjoisc'Atlienal* 

de lloslicclioimt Mortemart, Du* 
chess dc, fiNounte of J^outs XIV. , 
her indipnation "it 'NnlliJto 
Icing tho king’s fai ourlte, u 
eheeuppUuls tlio duchess, •',^4, 1 

rage of tho msKjm«, lur husbind, 
395, her wi>inlemiptc\l sviay 
ns favourite, htr mt ami 

rvilhrj, 399 , tho nature oi Ivor m 
fluenen over the king, ;!>**, t99 
pslrumscs La ronlsme, iknlesu, 
and Itscine, 399 , mflwenco in tho 
choice of etMo ministers 400, tho 
var nllli tho Dutdi owed lU origin 


the kiffir, 4 fS , groiring cia'lncss of 
l/>uis f r her, 450, rupture with 
the king, 4J3 , lur ftnnk and gene 
tons ehaneier, 4)4, rciiewo her 
intimacy IS all I,ouito deU ^ alldre^ 
4 99, asks |vin1 n of the manpus 
4ta, htr liomr of »hath In her 
UtUr day*, 430 

Montesjvsn Slsnjms do, hi* exasj'era* 
tion at hi* will * lufiJeliiN, U 3_)A 
Montgimicry, Count do, kills lUnry 
11 . « f I ranc(\ In a tournament, i 
540 . 

>T, nttnotcncT, I'nncx'ss Cl srlotto 
Msr^utnlo dc, her dislike of 
Malic do Cl cireuso, k 340. 
MstUpifsor ^lalUo s 5 *, inrtitioa of 
Iauis XUl • atitntions ts Mane 
d ICMitcfort, t 4^*4 
Msray, Ihwl if half Irothcr of Mary 
M«»»t,l ichsTaetfr.i jcA.seeVjtU 
turn to account Marj « fwoiitiUim 
of < IviUUr, 311 , pn-cure* lha 
s'eatS i f the f*v> unto, 3:0. 

M ti c *4 I'nolsrt le^favmr 
»t« «f Ante rf Pst n sjk 1 u a«a« 

• 111 a ly Iknil I 391 
M srtewatl. t* c*i*t «, k 401 
MOirriMl Ih V gsr. UhJ if't'g- 
nicw iLc fivi nlo ixf Ks’vl a it « 

lar, I «3, tatce c.>p rcsl f t 
I ,.ti lr'ra**'n. « 0 . VTsfl J s» ajn* 

fcsmtlcTvair ‘O.sL’d." -eref 
lest-e a’slsuwh tT»hU 

' tvta ia>ad'’i tj'^Url, 35 , 
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witli the queen summons a parlia- 
ment to depose Edward II., 6o ; they 
compass the king’s murder, 63, 64 ; 
divides the power of the state with 
Isabella, 65 ; is seized bj' the young 
king (Edward III.) in Nottingham 
Castle, 69 ; arraigned for murder 
of Edward II., found guilty and 
hanged at Tyburn, 69. 

Motteville, Madame de, her descrip- 
tion of Anne of Austria, i. 459 ; 
describes Madlle. de la Vallibre, ii. 

377. 

]Sr..vifTES, Edict of, revoked by Louis 
XIV. at instigation of Madame de 
Maintenon, ii. 426-427. 

OLIVATtEZ, the Condd, minister 
and favourite of Philip III. and IV. 
of Spain, his character and talents, 
ii. 112 ; first interview witli Buck- 
ingham, 113 ; courtesies to Prince 
Charles and Buckingham, 1 16 ; of- 
fended by Buckingham, 127 ; is 
given ‘'the lie direct” by Bucking- 
ham, 138; his grave and loft}' an- 
swer, 138 ; tries to convert Prince 
Charles to the Church of Home, 
1 39 ; prevents an interview between 
the Prince and the Duke de Lerma, 
142. 

Oeleans, Catherine de’ Medici mar- 
ried to Duke d’, second son of 
Francis I., i. 220. 

Orleans, Marguerite of Lorraine, 
Duchess d’, second wife of Gaston, 
ii. 336. 

Orleans, Heiirietta-Maria, Duchess d’, 
her maids of honour at St. Cloud, 
ii. 380. 

OPIiOFF, Gregory, favourite of Cathe- 
rine II., plays cliief part in the con- 
spiracy to murder Peter III., ii. 
448-450 ; his character, 469 ; Bestu- 
cheff’s stratagem to create him 
Emperor, 471, 472 ; abuses his 
power, 482 ; his splendid embassy, 
484 ; Catherine grows wearied of his 
tyranny, 484 ; on his return, finds 
* a rival in Vassilitchikof, 485 ; is 
dismissed with immense wealth, 
485 ; recovers his favour and employ- 
ments, 485 ; his inordinate power, 
494 ; dies insane, 494. 

Orsini, Don Virginio, see Duke de 
Bracciano, 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, the adviser and 
confidant of Somerset, i. 402-413 j 


writes Carr’s love letters, 413 ; 
aversion to his patron’s marriage 
w'itli Frances, Lady Essex, 414; 
refuses to go on an embassy to 
Russia, and is committed to the 
Tower for contempt, 416 ; poisoned 
in prison and buried secretly, 417. 

Padilla, Diego de, i. 134, 144, 
160. 

PADILLA, Maria de, favourite of 
Don Pedro the Cruel, selected by 
the minister Albuquerque as his 
tool, i. 80 ; descent from an illus- 
trious family, 80 ; first interview 
with the king, ,So ; description of 
Dona Maria, Si ; question of her 
secret marriage to Don Pedro, Si ; 
her influence over the young king, 
S2 ; magnificent fetes on birth of 
her daughter, S3 ; instigates the 
king to seize the reins of govern- 
ment, 83 ; the enchantment of Don 
Pedro by Maria de Padilla, a popu- 
lar tradition, 89 ; quits his consort, 
Blanche of Bourbon, two days after 
marriage, for Maria de Padilla, 90 ; 
hernioderation towards the fallen mi- 
^nister Albuquerque, 95 ; influence of 
the favourite’s relatives, 105 ; endea- 
vours to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the king and queen, 105 ; she 
is forsaken by the king for a new 
favourite. Dona Juana de Ca.stro, 
105 ; reconciliation between Don Pe- 
dro and Maria de Padilla, no ; the 
favourite excommunicated by the 
Pope, 129 ; takes up her .abode in 
the Alcazar, at Seville, 136; fresh 
honours bestowed upon her relatives, 
144 ; endeavours to prevent the 
murder of the king’s natural bro- 
ther, 148 ; improbability of her 
having instigated the murder of 
Queen Blanche, 156, 157 ; her 

sudden death, 159 ; question of her 
private marriage to Don Pedro, 
160-162; her children legitimized, 
and her eldest son declared heir to 
the crown, 161. 

Palatine, the Princess, her anecdote 
of Louis XIV. and the Duchess de 
la Vallifere, ii. 388. 

Panin, Count, his advice to Peter III., 
of Russia, ii. 444 ; conspires to 
murder the Emperor, 451-453. 

Pedro, the Cruel, King of Castile, re- 
sults of favouritism in his court, i. 72- 
76 ; his first favouiite, 80 ; marries 
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Blanche of Boarbon, 8S ; called the 
Jlaroun al Ila$ch\d of Seville, 71 , 
mock raamage anth Juana de 
Castro, io 6 , civil warandcaptiTitT 
of Don Pedro, 124 ; escape of the 
Ling, IJ7, regains Ins autbont/, 
129, the masacre at Toro, 134, 
hw new fnountes, 240144, the 
king’s revenge, 145 , murder of 
Don Pedro, 164 , romaneera on Lm 
deatli, 165 , hia personal attributes, 
166 


his puerilities ami ignorance, 445 , 
promising beginning of ins reign, 
446 , huunsuundniss of mind, 44}) , 
roeditatea tlie impnsonment of Ins 


noaer Viiiu k outline, 4^y. v,. 
oaroustreatmcntofLiin, 489 bitter 
humiliation on recntenng the 
capital, 460, signs his abdication, 
46 1 , the punishineut of hts nusd« 
Utiimilj', 4O4 , IS niurdi-red bjr 
Altxis OrlofT Barutiotk), and Te{>- 
lof, 464, 46* 

renibruke, William, Earl of, early 
patron of Oeorgs Villiera, H 11 
riiatzbourg, I’nnccss de, suUr of 
Charles IV , of Lorraim, a spy of 
Maxann. «i 369 

Philip IV . Kin^ of Spam, hiscourt 
and character 11 113 
riaciU Ibill entry id, of 1304. > 11 
riesii*-les T« um, lanijutt at, 1 J«l 
rOiriKlis, Dial a of, favounle of 
Henry 11 if Irst.ee, rival of the 
l>tiihe'v d Fun)(H-« an 1 the Coim 
U-«a de Chattauhnanii, i 111 119, 


early li'e, letrotl^l, and tiartisge 
ifitSj lie Count ill Msulevfur, jjft, 
2J7 . t tesil* t » I ranc 1 I. f r bet 
fathers Iff, 21*', 2:9, her alvKO 
to the king rcaliv* t> lis tl»e« 
*.ins, 231 , her i<i»erful s«r»y after 
tie iixxMion if Herry If. 237 , 
|ri>cUTt« the ex *e of tie Dofteii 
li'l uo t<*, 137 , D created I>4i»«»s 
de Va!cr.mi.ii, 137, cIu-m » 




the Louvre, 23S , the great pa 
trone.s of the Penaiss-mce, 239 j 
inspired the verses of Du Bellay, 
Bonsinl, and De Pelletier, 239 ; 
the famoas pottery, "Faience tie 
llenn Deux,” made for her, 240 ; 
pTe«erTes her beauty and attractions 
to an advanced age, 233, 238, 
240 

PONI ATOW'SKI, SUntshus, Kingof 
PoUn 1 , fwourite of Catherine 11 ., 
of Hussia, n 44} 

POTLMKIN, PnncCjfavounleof Ca* 
thenne II , first noiice of, bj the 
Fmpree««, ii 45 c , loses an eye m an 
aflVav with OrlolT, 4SS, retires to 
Smolensk, 488 , is rcstorml to 
favour, 48S , Ilia role, 490 ; re- 
commends a successor to the fatnur 
of Catherine, 490, reniams atrojrt 
«hen supplaoted, 491 , bia political 
and military cirecr, sot , sudden 
death on tlie rovd side, jofi , hia 
character by Count Sfgur, 4o6 *09 , 
curious Mrticulsux of hts life, 510 , 
bu ueaUh, 510, summary of his 
life, <09 312 

rr«t.2S'f, i!adomoi»elte, confidante of 
Cathenne, 11 4‘'9 404 > 3 t 3 . 

Provencal literature, 1 6, 179 191 

Quell *«, Ihemmio&'s, duel with Fn 
traguct, j 239 

BabeUis obtains an a»ylum from the 
Dui-hevsd I lami'os, l 219 

KM.hllill, bir\ValtPr, favourite of 
Queen IliavteVh, first a{>j>eararc« 
atcourt of FliZabilh, I 2 71, amour 
vixh IJiiat>clh Diroekriorton, 271, 
fvcti'iui of Lini«eCr and I”>unt 
divide tie court, Lciccrtcr 

opiKaes hit career ly intrwlticing 
Irvverroi, I^irl »if J^eet, or 

dere-t by IJiiabe’U to "go aol 
I ant {‘Olatocs in Ir»Ut d/’ 2*<; , liU 
unj si rxMUtion by James 1 , lu *4 

R\MS\I, Sir John, l..r«mes the 
favourite nf Jamev VI of SciltUod 
throe. hs alb tijtl »lI»rlo'(Joirne. 

L 391 ,i» crvaU«I\ «- Lot Ifs.t 1 Dg 
I UT an 1 f«C'-i*es cr'>«n Ian '» gi'ts, 

I a- 1 fT'i »>•. iV< , marrivv a 

* tlao^bUf of Ihv Ijulid aal 
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is created Earl of Holdernesse, 395 ; 
“switches” Earl Montgomery on 
Croydon racecourse, 398. 

Kenaud, Walter, Ai-chbishop of Can- 
terbury, i. 4. 

Bene, Count of Provence, titular king 
of Sicily, i. 17^. 

“Beign of the Favourites” (Henry 
III. of France), i. 242. 

Betz, Cardinal de, regretted by the 
Frondeurs, U..276. 

Bibarac, the minion, engages Maugi- 
ron in the duel of six, 259 ,260. 

BTCH, Henry, Earl of Holland, fa- 
vourite of James I. of England and 
Queen Henrietta Maria ; his repug- 
nance to the condition of royal fa- 
vourite, i. 407 ; becomes eventually 
the favourite’s favourite, ii. 161 ; 
made gentleman of Prince Charles’s 
hedchamber, and “preferred to a 
Avife,” 161 ; despatched on a secret 
mission to France touching the 
French match, 162 ; his letters 
about the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
163, 1(34 ; created Earl of Holland, 
164 ; becomes enamoured of Ma- 
dame de Ohevreuse, 164, 288 ; aids 
Buckingham in wooing Anne of 
Austria, 289 ; joins the royalist 
party in England, 325 ; brought to 
the scaffold by the Parliameutarians, 

372. 

Bichard of Bordeaux • (II. of Eng- 
land), fatal indulgence in favourit- 
ism, i. 2. 

BICHELIEU, Cardinal, Arinand, 
Jean du Piessis, obtains ro^'al favour 
through d’Ancre, i. 445 ; broughtinto 
power by Marie de’ Medici, 389 ; 
drives that queen into exile, 389 ; 
retrieves Prance from her prostra- 
tion, 390, 469; incites the queen- 
mother to rebel against her son, 
450 ; his extraordinary task, 469, 
ii. 241 ; banishes the king's vir- 
tuous favourite, 472 ; banishes Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, 473 ; imprisons 
the queen’s confidential servant La 
Porte, 473 ; supplants JMavie d’Hau- 
tefort in the king’s favour bj' Cinq 
Mars, 479 ; sentences that favourite 
to the scaffold, 330 ; jealous of 
Anne of Austria, ii. 301 ; riv.alry of 
Buckingham for the queen’s fa- 
vour, 188 ; seeks to ruin the queen 
in the affair of the diamond aiguil- 
lette, 208 ; is outwitted by Buck- 
ingham, 21 1 ; refuses to receive 


Buckingham as ambassador, 234 ; 
his struggle with the Huguenots, 
241 ; his struggle with Bucking- 
ham at Bochelle, 232 ; contributes 
to .the destruction of Charles I. 
167 ; jealous and mistrustful of 
ChMeauneuf, 297 ; Prince de Cha- 
lais, his first victim, 291 ; his 
wrath on discovering ChMeauneufs 
plot, 298 ; endeavours to conciliate 
Madame de Chevreuse, 308 ; tries 
to prevent her escape into Spain, 
312 ; retires in ill health to Ta- 
rascon, 328 ; discovers the plot of 
Cinq Mars, 329 ; precedes by a 
few months Louis XIII. to the 
tomb, i. 480, ii. 332. 

Bichelieu, Madame de (mother of the 
cardinal-minister) resigns her office 
of dame cTatours to Marie de’ Me- 
dici, i. 362. 

Eochefoucauld, La, author of the 
“Maxims;” his account of Ma- 
dame de Ohevreuse’s intrigues, ii. 
348-350, 351 , endeavours to hush 
up the quarrel of the two duchesses, 
357 > position after the Fronde, 
375, 376. 

Bochelle, La, siege of, ii. 249-255, 
261, 262. 

Bocroy, battle of, won by Condd, ii. 
360. 

Bohan, Duchess de, and daughter eat 
horseflesh at La Bochelle, ii. 250. 

Bohan, Marie de, see Chevreuse. 

Bonsard, the poet, page to James V. 
of Scotland, i. 299 ; vei-ses on Mary 
Stuart’s return to Scotland, 299 ; 
receives buffet of silver plate from 
Queen Mary, 300. 

Savot, Louise of, mother of Francis I., 
i. 210, 315. 

Scarron, the widow, see Madame de 
Main tenon. 

ScHOMBEEG, the minion, is killed by 
Livarot in the duel of six, i. 260. 
SCOTTISH FAVOUBITES of James 
I., quarrel with the English minions, 
i-.397- 

Sevignd, Madame de, describes life at 
Versailles, ii. 402-404. 

Sforza, Francis, i. 222. 

Sherborne Castle unfeelingly torn 
from Sir W. Raleigh, ii. 31. 

Sherburn, Edward, his letter to Lord 
Holland, ii. 29. 

Sicily, Isaheau of Anjou-Lorraine, 
titular queen of Sicily, i. 172. 
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elevated tliough faulty cbarvctev, i 
l68, 169 , parentage, beauty* and 
tncntal acquirements, 17a, 173, 
maid of honour to Isaheau of Anjou 
Lorraine, 17a , vwita the court of 
Chiles VII at Bourg-^, 173, 
arouses the king from hia lethargy, 
i7j , tho astrologer’s prediction, 
175 , awakens the slumbering in 
stmet of French chivalry, 176 , an 


189, visits the camp before Ton 
toise, 190 ,tbedauphiQ’s(sficrnar(U 
l^iiLS XI ) hatred of the ftaounte, 
190-193 • Uie dauphin gives lie 
ZUme dt Ctauti a b^ on the ears, 
ys , Agnes dies suddenly at 
Jutniigcs, 193, lives of Joan of 
Are and Agnes horel contrasted, 
194, their juirtraiu in the tame 
jnnel at the (^Adtrou ifitf, >9*, 
ihcir separate services to the cause 
of Charles VII , 198-300 , mission 
of Agnes Sorel, 301, 203, her 
tomb and effig) at liOcUes, 303 


duct on ber return to tscotUnJ, 39a, 
^9^ , jatronage of the pneu lion 
•Anl and Cl.asieldr 39S 39O , ap- 
potntsCh»*Mlr''courtpoet,' 304 , 
fanulianlic* ChasteUr con 
den nfll'vJobnKBOS.jio jit.ahe 
bai ivb«« I’baslflir.ji; Cia«UUr*s 
■ -cimd iMu’t, 316 , her i(»t«-r»iesr 
»itbM>ray thercniHo 31*, 317. 
3tf, 319 . emotion on 1 ranngCbas 
UUra Koterce, 331, rtfuse* to 
Cl mroute the *cDlence. 3*6 

Pojr k. La Iv, 1 er aiark ous and HU* 
t rtnetj Je-l rbvacUr, i eP; 

Solly, DgVedc.n-inutcr of Hci rj I\ 
rrsfsvs f 'vi-ard the trafT-a.e «jih 
Minedc* Mtd.cl, I 353 , acccoi* 


iiies Henry IV. to Lyons to meet 
3 Iane de’ Medici, 358 ; advises the 
dismissal of the Italian favourites, 
363 , hw tnck uj>on the Italian 
ladies at a banquet with the w me 
of Arbois, 367 , mediates m a do 
roestic broil between the king and 
queen, 373, retires from oBice m 
&TOur of Ooncini* 377. 


Taibot, Gilbert, letter about the n 
valry between the Harl of Osford 
and Sir C Hatton, i 3S3 
Talbot, Lord letter to Earl of Shrews 
bury on Hatton a sickness, i 383 
Trmplf, CfuUeaa du, its society, 11. 
374 

Tenono, Juan, the I>cm GiOfCttim of 
the stage, i 83 93 130 
Then, De, compromised bj Madame 
de Clievreuse 11 338, executed for 
bis share in the plot of Cinq Mars, 
3 «S 33 ® 

Toiras, b)s courtesies to Buek’oghasi 
bvforc Ua BocheUe, il 349 
Tunnne, and the siego de ThionTUl^ 
II jCe 

Turner Mrs , aecorophee of Lady 
l,saexinOvi.rlur)'smunlcr| 1 sie 
416, her roll of devils’ names, 437, 
convicted and hanged at Tyburn, 
416 


VALI.ETTB, La, created Duke 
dj-jwrnon, i 3Cfi , precedence 
granted to this million aCO, com 
|*aml to GaVaslon, 3 Cfi 11 348 
Val-de Groce, the retnat of Anne of 
Au'tiia, II 399 300, \t>i 
VALl.lfUF, Ixiuisc Duchess de la, 
favounte of Louis XIV , parentage 
and chiMliool, n 376, appointed 
mall of loiiour to Duel ess d Or- 
leans, 376 , her loveliness as de* 
tenU: 1 b\ lonlcmj'oraries 37 ? > 1 f 
M d*- Sainte-r<aove, 378 , by the 
AtW de Cl o *v 378, sees tiouis 
XIV for tho Cm time at hi. 
Clfrod, 379 , creat«-<l a duchess, 
383, cffrti Is Msna Tlierma, 383, 
38^, ■uiitsntedby MaUmc do 
Montrspali. 3*4, jfir, 394 , unfrel 
Ing t nJuet of L> uU \I V,, 3'9 , 
11 ^ 1 t to Cl sillet, 3 '' 9 , ler"IJe- 
fiesl iis," 3^9 39®. ter j.'rnl'enrsi 
an I hu-nl! ty, jijo, yvi , 1 <-f suffer 
|n„s frfmlli’*suj^tiili usnrss ofhfr 
nvsl, 395 , she ukfi lie »< 1 397 ; 
Ms 'grne de i-cvi^b^ s j»neeJt*'’vf 
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her, 397 ; her repentance and death- 
bed, 429. 

Vallier, St., Count de, father of Diana 
of Poitiers, i. 227 ; reprieved on tlio 
ECJiffold through the pleading of 
Diana, 22S. 

A^iSXois, Marguerite de, Queen of Na- 
varre, and sister of Prancis I., i. 
212, 213 ; the “ Heptameron,” 2143 
her court, 225. 

Valois, ^Marguerite de, daughter of 
Henry II. and wife of Henry IV., 
her ostentatious devotion and licen- 
tiousness, i. 246 ; guards placed over 
her to check her levit}’, 255 ; pro- 
cures the ass.assination of Du Guast, 
256 ; cultivated her beauty scien- 
tifically, 294. 

Vendbme, Ctesar, Duke de, son of 
Henr^’IV. by the Fair GuhricUc, his 
factious and restless life, ii. 346, 
274. 

VERB, Edward de, Earl of Oxford, 
rivals Hatton in Queen Elizabeth’s 
favour, ii. 277. 

Versailles changes its aspect under 
the sway of the Marcliioness de 
Moutespan, ii. 401 ; picture of, by 
Madame de Sevignd, 402-404, 413. 

Ville, Henry de Livron, Marquis de, 
his mission to the Ducliess de 
Chevreuse, ii. 321. 

VILLEQUIER, De, the favourite, 
murders his wife, i. 252. 

Vinta, Tu.scan minister, remonstrates 
with Marie de’ Medici on her fa- 
vouritism, i. 263. 

Viteaux, the Baron de, hired by Mar- 
guerite de Valois to murder the 
minion Du Guast, i. 256. 


Vivonne, Duke de, brother to Madame 
de Monte-span, ii. 405. 

Voltaire, his bitter satire of Catherine 
II. under the mask of flattery, ii, 

.S.SO. 

VORONTZOFF, Elizabeth, favourite 
of Peter III., her person and man- 
ners described, ii. 439 ; treated 
rudely by the soldieis, 463 ; e.Kiled 
by Catherine, 463. 

War of the three Henries, i. 267. 

Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, the 
great se.al giv'en to, ii. 77 ; converts 
Lady Katherine Manners to Pro- 
testantism, 77 ; introduces Laud 
at court, 78. 

VERhlOLOF, favourite of Catherine 
II., exposes the t^’ranny of Potem- 
kin, ii. 497 ; called by Potemkin the 
White Moor, 497 ; dismissed to 
travel, 497 ; enormously enriched du- 
ring his twelve months’ favour, 497. 

ZAVADOFFSKY, favourite of Ca- 
therine II., succeeds Potemkin, ii. 
490, 491 ; retires at the end of nine 
montlis, 492. 

ZouCH, Sir E., letter on the abduction 
of Lady Katherine Manners, ii. 71. 

ZUBOF, last favourite of Catherine 
II., the treasures of the empire la- 
vi.shed on him when twenty-five, ii. 
513; disposition and personal at- 
tributes, 514; created count and 
prince, 528 ; literally Autocrat of 
Ru.ssia, 528 ; sinks into instant ob- 
scurity on the death of Catherine, 

529- 




CHAPTER I. 


THE FAVOURITES OF EDWARD OF CAERNARVON 
AND ISABELLA OF FRANCE. 

I. 

PIEllS DE GAVESTON AND OUR FIRST PRINCE OF AYALES. 

T he proud line of our Plantagenet princes, reigning over 
these realms for more than three centuries, presents two 
instances of deposition and Adolent death- through indulgence 
on the part of the royal victims, Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second, in the culpable weakness of an infatu- 
ated favouritism. Ancient and modern annals alike show 
that the eldest sons of great monarchs too often rei'^erse the 
order of nature by being very generally their parents’ 
opposites. Such was notably the case with Edward of 
Caernarvon and Richard of Rordeaux, the unworthy heirs 
of two most noble sires. How mournful is the reflection 
that our first English Prince of Wales should be the first 
King of England who sacrificed throne and life through 
obstinately, and peiwersely clinging to unworthy favourites, 
and that a like fate should befall the degenerate son of our 
chivalrous Black Prince ! But the weak, wayward, and un- 
dutiful son of the great Plantagenet, in sporting with, 
rather than wielding the sceptre of this realm, was destined 
to reap a full and terrible measure of retribution for his 
folly ; and it is because no kingly adversity has been more 
clearly traceable to the personal errors of the sovereign, that 
we read in the dark and troubled record of both reigns 
VOL. i. 1 
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sTicli signal example of a •wasted life, a lost throne^ and the 
catastrophe of a terrihlo death. Those lives and reigns most 
strikingly point the moral of two historical lessons by which 
future sovereigns may be •warned and guided. Other ex- 
amples may teach a King of England -what to imitate, but 
the careers of Edward and B-ichard Plautagenct impressively 
point out what he must avoid in order to reign, not merely 
•with honour, but even personal safety and ordinary comfort ; 
and arc beacons to warn him of those rocks and shoals 
amongst which even a royal argosy may suffer ship-wreck. 
“ Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light, and weep 
for the fool, for he wanteth understanding; make little 
•weeping for the dead, for he is at rest, but the life of the 
fool is worse than death.** Tljcsc solemn words might form 
not an inappropriate text to the humiliating narrative of the 
reign of the weakest and most incompetent monarch that 
ever sat on the throne of England. 

Prince Edward of Caernarvon is said to have home great 
rcscmhlancc to his illustrious father in stature, strength, and 
hcauty of person, but very little in the qualities of the 
mind. Talkative and irresolute, facUc and intractahlc by 
turns, he possessed neither the mettle nor the indomitable 
resolution requisite for carrying on the arduous task of 
conquest and rcqtrcssion so solemnly bcquratlicd him with 
the crown. TliougU not deficient in the physical courage 
inhcritctl from his race, his youth had been so wholly given 
up to case and pleasure, that he had neglected to acquire 
the manly virtues which liatilicr life best produces, and 
lacked the moral cnergj', endurance, and indefatigable per- 
severance -with which his glorious father waged the rough 
trade of war — preferring rather 

“Tlic (;olJcn cmwpy, the RVitUrring platr, 

Ttic rcyal pabc», l! e Inxnntm bwni, 

Tbe lir’nftl anny, aisfl tlje tnenial W*!," 

to the din of arm% and linnl life, and fnigal fare of the 
soldier. Guilty of many follies, hut few vices, Edward 
apjKars to have onlinarily spent his time ratlicr in a 
frivolous than in a criminal manner. But the most striking 
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feature ill (liis prince’s eliaracJcr was liis niiboiiiulcd ami 
inviolable attaeliinent to the two successive favourites — 
Gavcstoii and the younger Despeiiser. By such obstinate 
iuduigciicc of a vicious favouritism, Edward did In's utmost 
to shake to pieces that power whicli had been built uji by 
his mighty father. That w.as the real cause of all the 
calamities of his reign, the miseries of his life, and the 
violence of his death. For those unworthy favourites, by 
their insolence, ambition and rapacity, excited universal 
hatred and indignation, and in .the end brought ruin and 
death upon theniselvcs and their too indulgent master. 

AVhilst the first favourite of Edward of Caernarvon has 
been stigmatized as the immediate tempter, Ihlward I., it 
is alleged, was the real corrupter of his son, by surrounding 
him with all the pomp of greatness and obsequious flattery, 
at that period of his life when the character most needs the 
wise discipline of simple habits and judicious restraint. From 
sheer necessity, soon after the prince was thirteen {1207), 
his father when about to sail for Flanders made him llcgcnt 
of England, appointing counsellors to assist and direct him. 
But these, it is said, eontented themselves merclj’’ inth a 
perfunetory discharge of their daily business, and left the 
young viceroy freely exposed to all the blandishments and 
adulation which, in a splendid coui't, 

" Tlie swarm tlmt in llic noontide is born ” 

would be as eager to pay to a paternal idol so prema- 
tm-ely exalted, as the flattered child would be impatient 
to receive. After such a gratification of boyish vanity 
before any judgment existed to counteract its mischief, 
what benefit, it has been asked, could Edward expect that 
his son would receive from any moral or lettered tuition ? 
Good counsel would only seem monkish severity ; instruction, 
pedantry; rebuke, impertinence; and hesitating obedience, 
even to irregular caprices, presumptuous disaffection. But 
Edward’s personal pride, it is asserted, blinded his discretion; 
and “ that bosom sin which led him, as much as his policy, 
to seize the crowns of Wales and Scotland, equally urged him 

1—2 
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to im est Ills son, even in childliood, vntli tliosc ostentation*' 
distinctions ivliicli defeated Ins own hopes and puriio-ses, and 
severely avenged Ins persevering and unpitjing ambition ” ** 
Now, all these arc self evident truisms Ambition, like 
C5very other pleasant vice” and **bo«om sin,” must paj the 
price of its indulgence Whilst the “ruthless king” headed 
his armies on the distant plains of Flanders or Guicnnc, the 
tutelage of his eon was necessarily delegated to those who^ 
he trusted, would show themselves competent and vigilant 
m the di‘=chargc of so high and onerous a trust Absorbed 
in his schemes of conquest or repression, alternately at 
home and abroad, what better prov ision eould the sagacious 
Plantagenct hav c made for the cam of his son and nation, than 
the appointment of a regenej of which, during his absence, 
the heir apparent should be the nominal head, with such men 
os the learned Keynaud and the sagacious Hishop Lnngton 
for lus counsellors aud executive? Again, with regard to his 
nurture and education — although Edward of Caernarvon, at 
seven years old, had sustained the irreparable loss of an ad 
niirabic mother, the afllctionatc and higli minded Lleaiior 
of Castile — ever) care had been taken hj his father towanls 
providing the jouug prince with an education befitting las 
loft} destin}, and tlic important charge was entrusted to one 
of the most eminent scholars of the time, W alter Ile}iiaud, 
aftcrwanls Clinuccllor and Archhisliop Of Caiiterbur} For 
the abortive result of his leaclung and tutclagL, the late 
Ixinl Camjibtll thus exonerates the Icarnctl chancLllor — 

“ Ucynaud, h} lus parts and address, hid gamed tiic favour 
of thit (lisccrmng pnnee, Ldvrord I, who made lam tutor 
to his son He cannot be held accouutahlc for tlic 

dcftctivc character or conduct of his rov al pupil, who, though 
he might have been cxjiectcil to liav c inherited great talents 
from Loth las parents, vtas by nature of an understanding 
narrow, frivolous, and incapable of cultivation or corret 
lion ”f Tlas seems a more just judgment tliau that con* 
tamed m the severe strictures passed h} a pamstaknig las 

• Tnnwr 

^ " Jiftt f.* U** tenj CI»JiLctl*or* ** toL L 
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thoTigli tlicre -was an inequality of mental power "Tlic 
stronger, at least the more imperious mind, w as u ith Piers , 
and in tins case, as in all other such companionships, the 
more crafty and resolute intellect shaped, ruled, and un- 
happily misled the aveakcr understanding ^ * 

It IS not too much to say — ^nor is the term itself, as ap 
phed to the young Gascon, in anj sense too forcible — that 
the bosom fnend of the Pnnee of ales first led him into 
citI laid enmity between him and his father, and finally set 
the pnnee upon a course which ultimately tended to the dc 
struction alike of both the wanton fa\ ouritc and giddy patron 
The Gascon was remarkably liandsomc, witty, bra\c, and 
accomplished, but there was a mneture of elegance and 
sensuality about him that made the daily influence of Ins ex- 
ample a dangerous standard of morals and conduct for imi 
tatjon by the heir apparent To the irresistible charm of 
graceful manners, a prepossessing countenance, and a stately 
figure, were superadded mental gifts very rarelv found in this 
countrv dunng that rough age of war and sport Pndowed 
with a aivacious and brilliant intellect, Gaicston’s mind had 
been carl) imbued with all the insidious charms of the soft 
ret chualrous Provencal literature ami ynie sctence^ at that 
period rendered so attractive, not onlv in tlicir native “ courts 
of love,” but throughout half the balls and courts of Europe, 
hv the lajg, iirelati, and sinentes of trouveres and trouba- 
dours Thus adorned, liovrcvcr, with cverj advantage of 
pcr«on and manner capable of creating affection, he was 
uttcrlv destitute of those qualities that sene to procure 
lasting esteem let gaj, gidd\, dthauched, rapacious, and 
arrogant ns be vras, be i»os':cssc<I that peculiar tempera 
ment which c*»pcciallv commended it<iclf to the taste of a 
pleasure loving prince, who seemed to think no reward 
tqual to his favourite’s (lc«crt A life of sensual enjoyment 
and (lamtj profuviori vras unlnppilv but too congciinl to the 
ruling passions of the jouthful Plantngcnct, and witli lus 
"Perot” ns the intimate and instrument of his mduipcnecs, 
he graduallv became prone to an csuberancc of vnl^ar vice 

• Hr IVorai t •* UooL «f llie l*r ncrt of W sL-*. 
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This premuturclv devclopetl incHnation of Juhvnrd of Caer- 
narvon and liis Provencal favonrilc to innnoderato pleasure, 
luxury, and extravagance, was iu the end gratified at the 
expense of every moral obligation. The Gascon sang uitli 
Anacreontic fervour the chcnisS'ons, and recited with I’ibald 
verve the sirvcides of his native Guionne, so full of jiro- 
voking and contagious lire — flattering the abandoned dispo- 
sition of the prinec and his followers, M-ho.sc flagrant immo- 
ralities were rendered more seduelive by the poetic veil 
which, Avliile it gracefully concealed the nakedness, invested 
with more winning charm the prurient forms of jdiysical 
nllnvcmcuts. Tims fatally did the fervid Guscoii jiro/fcr in 
the daily routine of private intereour.se the di.sgiiised charms 
of the Circean cup, and thus were the natural deformities 
of vice hidden by the raiment of a splendid and impassioned 
fancy, and the highest j-ank-s of grandeur in England gave 
conspicuous examples of vice and profligacy, as the arts of 
pleasure stole iirsidiously through c\'ery class of the 
youthful prince’s court and followers. 

Tct Piens dc Gaveston Avas no vidgar parasite, no servile 
sycophant to kiss the hem of a rojnd robe, or be the butt of 
cither jjrincc or courtier. He Avas rather the glittering 
corypheus of a state pageant, the stately symposiarch of the 
regal feast, the arblicr chganVKS, and master of the rcA^cls of 
Prince EdAA'ard’s A’oluiituous court. Of unflinching nerve, 
unscrupulous, yet intelligent, he led rather than folloAvcd 
the footsteps of the hereditary prinee ; and so long as the 
giddy race Avas run, enacted the boon companion and bosom 
friend, and high-handed minister, instead of the obsequious 
attendant or faAAming flatterer of his generous but infatuated 
master. Of a disposition to be easily led, EdAvard found in 
the Gaseou favom-ite an cnteiqrrising genius eager to seize 
the reins, Avhether in the career of pleasure or governance, 
and that dominant will and cool high-handed daring AAdiich, 
steadily and unscrupulously exerted, enabled a young man of 
comparatively humble origin to play a most important 
though exceptional part in the history of this country at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. 
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ITeithcr Tvas the public mischief TiTought by the favourite’s 
conduct and demeanour of light account. Aristotle, in one 
of his profound views of human nature, remarks that persons 
inclined to pleasure are disposed to placability, but qualified 
his expression by the exclusion of wanton insolence. It 
seemed to be Gaveston’s natural bias, doubtless as a Gascon 
born, to provoke hostility by his glaring, petulant insolence. 
In its unrestricted indulgence the spoiled favourite was 
heartily joined by his thoughtless aud reckless master. 
Quick-witted and sarcastic, the Gascon’s wit was led astray 
by his Icrity and ribaldrj'; and intoxicated with immoderate 
power, he became haughty and overbearing, and treated the 
English nobility, from ^vhom he doubtless frequently received 
marks of contempt, with scorn and derision. It was tbcrc- 
forc inevitable that, apart from the hatred caused by his 
pride, rapacity, and arrogance, he should excite a deadly 
enmity among all ranks, which, in the cud, pursued him to 
exile, ruin, and nn ignominious death. 

Tlicrc is much to be urged in extenuation of the censure 
passcil by some iiistoriaus on a monarch so sagacious os 
Edward I. for permitting such a dangerous person os 
Gaveston to become the intimate and prime favourite of 
his heir. Yet, the idiosyncrasy of the prince apart, the 
Gascon’s natural abilities had been well cultivated for that 
period j he was npt only of iK>Ushcd mind and manners, but 
well skilled in all martial exercises. These, together with the 
exterior advantages of a fine person and graceful demeanour, 
presented an unusual corabinalion of excellences, Mhich, had 
they been balanced by good morals, would have admirably qiia- 
lifietl him for the post to which the great king apjiointcd him. 
Continuc<l absence at the head of his armies, nhilst pursuing 
that career of enterprise and conquest which so prcoccupictl 
him during the grc.vtcr part of his reign, probably liindcral 
tlic royal warrior from observing till too late the evil influ- 
ence excrcUcd by Gaveston over his weak and pleasure- 
loving son. Or, it might !>e that, jHTcciving the English 
nobility had become loo rude and fierce tlirmigU a long 
course of war, he hoj>cd that the elegant aecompUdimcnts 
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and gi’aceful demeanour of tlie Proven 9 al might exert a 
civilizing influence over not only the heir-apparent, but 
help to soften that asperity of manners so widely prevalent 
amongst his island nobility, and give a more polished tone 
to the English com’t, which had unfortunately lost the 
gentle influence of the illustrious queen-mother, his chere 
reine, the faithful and heroic Eleanor of Castile. 

It is not very surprising then that this all- accomplished 
young courtier should speedily insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the hereditary prince by the charm of his behaviour, 
wit, and varied talents, and by supplying him at first with all 
those innocent though frivolous amusements which suited 
his capacity as well as the bent of his disposition and incli- 
nations. Left to themselves for long periods to enjoy them 
full swing of idleness and pleasure, no wonder that the 
personal graces and other seductive qualities of Gaveston 
speedily rendered him both necessary and dear to a prince 
who early manifested such a decided proclivity towards ease, 
show, and splendour ; and the favourite, whose inclinations 
lay in the same direction, neglected nothing that could 
promote the vicious indulgences of his youthful master, 
and by ministering to them in every way, he insensibly 
acquired that ascendancy over Prince Edward which his 
judicious and strong-minded parent only perceived when 
too late. Such were the attributes and such the circum- 
stances that doubtless mainly contributed to obtain for 
him that hold upon the mind and afiections of the thought- 
less and pleasure-loving Edward, which in those days of 
ignorance and superstition must indeed have made that 
feeble-minded prince appear as one spell-bound and held 
helplessly fascinated under the influence, as it were, of some 
irresistible glamour. 

In 1303 the King^s Exchequer at Westminster was broken 
open and robbed of a very large sum of money and jewels 
laid up therein for the expenses of the war in Scotland. But 
the robbery of his treasure and his contests with his clergy 
were trifling annoyances compared with the gloomy fore- 
bodings with which he regarded the conduct of his eldest 
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son That son, now nmctccn jears of age, had already been 
notonously remarkable forhislQ\c of loose company, rude 
sports, and wasteful expenditure The prodigal course also 
into which Gaveston led the Pnnee of ales, by contmually 
throwing the finances of the heir apparent into disorder, 
had repeatedly draivn down upon them both the anger of 
King Edward At a moment, too, when he ought to have 
conducted hira«clf with the greatest circumspection, Ga\cston 
committed the egregious folly of instigating his giddy 
master to insult a high functionary of the cron n — Langton, 
Bishop of Chester, then Chancellor of the Exchequer — on 
his refusing to minister further to their reckless c\tra\ agance 

The prodigality of Prince Eduard was such that the 
wceklj allouancc assigned him by his father had long 
proicd whollj inadequate cither to his pleasures or ncccs 
sitics, and when the king’s treasurer refii'icd to advance him 
more money, aud gave him honest advice for Lis conduct, he 
broke out into t!ic most opprobrious language, " m dtreated ” 
the bi'‘hop, and not satisfied with heaping personal nhiisc 
upon him, made havoc m liis park by (icmohshing its cuclo« 
surc% killing Ins deer, and committing other outrages 

Our “ English Justinian” had too high a sense of law 
and orvlcr not to resent these insults to one of his chief 
miiustcrs, vrlio’^c olLcc under him, apart from las dioUil} us 
a prelate, commanded reverence llic king tlicreforc con- 
sidered the outrage upon the bishop os a contempt oficreil 
to hun«elf aud hw regal dignity The result of this rank 
crop of the Jinnee’s wild oats, in the wide sowing of which 
he was so actncl) hcljicil by the evil companionship of 
Gavc*>ton, Ictl to the im})n<onmcnt of both, a jmiu'»hincnt 
to which the kiUj,, with tint stern love of jusliCL winch 
comniamls our rusjKCt, sentenced las sou ‘ on complaint 
hrougl t unto lam bv Master Mailer Langton, Bishop of 
Chester ” 

But even so severe a sentence launchctl against the heir 
to the crown of ruoland failed to jirovc of lasting efiect , 
for we find that on a later occasion a similar chargi was 
brought, wl cn the jraicewas in las tweutv first jear, of 
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having used abusive words toward the same minister. This 
repetition of a very ignoble ofTcncej looking to tlie relative 
liigli rank of tlie parties^ so ineensed the royal father, that 
he forbade tlie prince to cuter his court for nearly half a 
year, and further issued au order to the Exchequer that 
money and sustenance should be pcremptoril}'- denied to him 
and all his household. Tlie Bishop of Chester, it appears, 
as the king’s treasurer, had taken the liberty of reproving 
the prince for the follies into which Gaveston led him; — 
such as associating with buffoons, singers, actors ; indulging 
in drink ; striking the bystanders on trivial occasions, &c. ; — 
and the resentment of the prince for this reproof occasioned 
the utterance of the gross and bitter words, of which the 
bishop had a second time to complain. 

In the Placita Roll of 130-1- there occiu's au entry in 
which reference is thus made to the punishment inflicted on 
the Prince of Wales for this unprincely behaviour : — 

“ Roger de Hccfham complained to the king, that whereas 
he was the justice appointed to hear and determine a dispute 
between Mary, the wife of William do Braose, plaintiff, and 
William de Brewes, defendant, respecting a sum of eight 
hundred marks, which she claimed from him, and had 
decided in favour of the former; the said Williara, imme- 
diately after judgment was pronounced, contemptuously 
approached the bar, and asked the said Roger, in gross and 
upbraiding language, if he would defend that judgment ; — 
and he afterwards insulted him, in bitter and taunting terms, 
as he was going through the Exchequer- chamber, saying — 

^ Roger, Roger, thou hast now obtained thy will of that thou 
hast long desired.’ 

'^For this offence, William de Brewes being arraigned 
before the king and his council, acknowledged his guilt; 
and because such contempt and disrespect, as well towards 
the king’s ministers as towards the king himself or his 
com’t, are very odious to the Icing; as hath of late expressly 
appeared when his majesty expeUed from his household, for 
nearly half a year, his dearly-beloved son, Edward Prince 
of Wales, on account of certain improper words which he 
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liad addressed to one of Lis ministers, and suflfered him not 
to enter his presence until he had rendered satisfaction to 
the said officer for his offence, it was agreed by the hing 
and his council, that the aforesaid lUiam should proceed 
nnattiTcd, bareheaded, and holding a torch in his hand, from 
the King's Bench in Westminster Hall in full court, to the 
Exchequer, and there ask pardon from the aforesaid Roger, 
and make an apologv for his trespass, and shall be afterw ards 
committcil to the Tower during the king’s pleasure ” 

The pointed reference here made to the king’s anger and 
stem rebuke of his bcir natnralij directs our tbongbts to 
this passage in the life both of father and son The wise 
king’s painful consciousness of the young prince’s wcak- 
nc'is, and his own strong dislike to Gaicston as Ins son’s 
chief seducer, arc ahead) well known c have spoken 
of one ih«tinguished man, indicated m the aboic citract, 
as the minister with whom the joung prince had been 
brought into collision — Waller Langton, the king’s trea 
surer The heir apparent had a stated income paiablc out 
of the ro}al exchequer Under sneh guidance os that of 
Gaicston, it was uiCMtablc that this income would proic 
insufficient, and that urgent demands for larger supplies 
noolil iiatnrallj' follow lienee the quarrels and the Molcut 
language referred to in the 'cntcnco on W ilhara dc 
Brcncs 

Another glimp'^c of light on this subject is afforded bj a 
letter from the pnucc to the Earl of Lincoln* in which he 
nlludca to the di'^j^racc into winch he had just fallen — 

** On Suudaa, the 13tU June, we came to MiRuirst, 
where we found our lonl the king, our father On the 
"Momlaa fillowing, on account of certain wortls which, it had 
been rcjiortcal to the king had taken place between ns and 
the Ihsfiop of Chester, lie was so enraged with us, that he 
lias firhidilcn us or nu\ of our retinue to dare to enter 
his house, and he has forbidden all the people of his house 

• Tl « mmof HetiTj dr Iatt— « powerful tnron held Ift I c^t 
It I « ».>TfTc^— ttr U»l carl of tuat fim Ij II* daui-Uer 
Moc Lul nsiwir-l lUr r VB«» »va*n,TloTiM raaUoint LarlofCuca a 
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hold and of the exchequer to give or lend us anything for 
the support of our household. We are staying at Midburst 
to "wait his pleasure and favour, and we shall follow after 
him, as well as we are able, at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles from his house, until we have been able to recover his 
good will ; which we very much desire. MHierefore we 
especially entreat you, that on yoiu’ return from Canterbury 
you would come toAvards us; for we have great need of 
jmui’ aid and counsel/^ 

The firmness and severity of the king, in this instance, 
were of no ordinar}'’ kind, and we knoAV from the after-life of 
the younger EdAvard that extreme severity Avas needed to 
control a character so Aveak and passionate. -That the 
Avild sallies and habitual excesses of the prince were justly 
imputed to the influence of GaAi^eston, who had now gained 
such an absolute ascendancy over him by flattering his 
humour and catering for his pleasures, seems very certain ; 
for he, being himself, Ave read, “ vain, lewd, voluptuous, and 
extravagant, had infected the prince Avith those vices.” At 
this time the English king was too clearsighted not ■ to 
discern the errors of his son, and although he received on 
the occasion of the previous escapade a promise fi’om him 
to be guided in all things by his counsel, yet he had good 
reason to fear in future the irresistible influence of Gaveston 
over the prince’s unstable mind during his own long and 
frequent absence AA'itli the army. He therefore now con- 
templated, not only the removal of the Gascon from the 
royal household, but the banishment from England of the 
dangerous favourite. 

One or tAvo extracts fi’om other letters extant of the 
prince — written whilst under his father’s displeasure, and 
who seems to have relented when his scapegrace son had 
made suitable amends for his offence — are interesting as 
indications of young Edward’s docility and good nature, under 
somewhat trying circumstances. In July the prince writes 
to his brother-in-law, the Earl of Gloucester, to the 
following effect : — 

Because you have so kindly given up your goods to us. 
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■\ve tlianV you -s ery dearly, and wc let j ou know that our 
lord the king, our father, docs not consider himself so ill- 
trcated hj us as some people, perhaps, have made jou 
hclicvc , for he wishes, and has commanded, that we should 
have of his bounty whatever is needful for us*’ And this 
IS confirmed by the fact that a sum of one hundred marks 
is paid about this time out of the king’s wardrobe to his 
old tutor, Walter Rcynaud, for the prince’s current expenses 

In August he writes to h\s sister, the Countess of Glou- 
cester, that he would very gladly come to her, “ but that 
the king hath commanded his stay in those parts, t e near 
W j nd«orc ” 

But though thus ** sent to Coventry,” there arc proofs in 
abundance that the life he led was not a solitary one His 
letters'* speak of venison, spiccs and gioccncs, long swords 
for valets, small liorn% and liorscs at a verj high pnee To 
his sister he untes for a white grcjhound, and Hugh Ic 
Despenser is thanked for raisins and wine To his rev crciid 
tutor he prefers a request that he will help him to some 
pallrcys, saddles, and some new robes of fur and satin, in 
contemplation of the expected vasit of Queen Mary, dowager 
of Trance, and her sou ** Monsirc Lowys ” One great 
point respecting which he entreated Queen Marguerite, his 
mother in law, was, that he might have two more valets, 
and that “Perot” (his familiar name for Piers de Gaveston) 
might be one of them 

At length— some time early in 1305 — this profligate and 
incomgiblc seducer, who had brought cnmitj between 
Bdward and lus heir, was bamdicd from court b^ the much- 
cnduniig parent llis far seeing vision must then hut too 
clearly have jxjrcoived that from his son’s cficminacy, fickle- 
ness, and irresolution, together with hw usual course of life, 
the plonmis results with which Ins ovni arduous career had 
Ijccn so signally crovmcil would descend upon one who had 
ncitlicr the head nor tlic hand to retain them How deepU, 

• Tl^ faicn fmn • roll rwntlr •rorrrfit It 
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liow inexpressibly galling must liave been the great Plan- 
tagenet’s reflection — a rigid upholder^ as he "vras^ both of civil 
and military discipline — upon this vain and unvalued result 
of his ambitious career, looking to the dissolute and un- 
aspii’ing heir to udiom would fall the succession of his 
brilliant achievements! One-third of the realm of Franee — 
ever ready to throw off the English yoke, and recover those 
provinces of the south whieh had brought such princely 
jewels to the regal diadem of England by the marriage of 
Eleonora of Acquitaine with om’ first Plantagenet — had felt 
the irresistible might of his arm in the wars of repression. 
And the stern spiidt of the hardy sons of Scotia, though 
temporarily bowed, was still unbroken, still * threatening. 
The indomitable valour and energy of the Bruce — the 
patriot leader and the avenger of Wallace, and his implae- 
able enemy — must have menaced him with a forecast of that 
retaliation which was destined so soon to befall his feeble 
successor at Bannockbmm. Would the enervated giusp of 
Edward of Caernarvon retain its hold of those dominions 
when death had closed his eyes — much less finish the scheme 
of conquest he had begun? Would even the realm of 
England long own him as its lord paramount ? Of this the 
past, very recent experience’ of his son^s conduct gave little 
hope — nay, warranted the gravest apprehensions — so utterly 
had his licentious life conduced to the extinction of all that 
masculine energy and hardy virtue in which he himself had 
shone conspicuously. 

Not that the young Plantagenet was wanting in physical 
courage ; for at seventeen we find him leading a battalion 
against the Scots on the banks of the Irvine. In 1303 he 
was again with his father in the expedition against Bruce ; 
and he then marked his com’se by such unsparing devasta- 
tion, that the king, it is asserted, upbraided him with his 
cruelty. He had not the wisdom of his father to know 
that leniency is far more eflective than terror, under many 
circumstances. But that the weak-minded and character- 
less are often cold and cruel, history affords numberless ex- 
amples. And thus it seems to have been with Prince Edward. 
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At this crisis the evil tendencies of his niture irerc m'lni- 
festing themselves, as Tve have seen, in the most obstinately 
offensive manner, nndcr the example and encouragement of 
Gaveston The profligacj of pnnee and favounte at length 
caused such umbrage, sorrow, and vexation to King Edward, 
that he determined upon banishment of the Gascon “because 
he gave had counsel to his son, who lo\ ed him with inordi- 
nate affection ” 

Happy had it been for England and its mi'sguided heir, had 
that unworthy fai ountc never *igim returned to its court 

It IS worthy of notice that the king, while he was re- 
sohed upon Gaicston’s removal and banishment, took care 
to do him no injustice , for he granted him a pension of one 
hundred marks, payable out of the revenues of Guicnnc, 
which was to commence from the day of his departure from 
thc^c shores It appears, however, tliat he did not immedi- 
ately go abroad, but doubtless luricd in some friendly 
stronghold in the north of England — probably at Bam- 
borough Castle — keeping up meanwhile correspondence with 
the heir apparent m the hope of bringing alxmt his recall 
Tlic cunning Gascon knew that the king’s licalth was fast 
declining, and doubtless speculated on the •'peedv succession 
of lus infatuated patron, the Pnnee of ales OJ' 
the acquirement of all the power nnd wealth such an event 
vonld be likclj to jacld him 

Inconsistent as it seems with the great king’s well known 
firmness of character, nevertheless, ns the result of jonng 
EdwanVs ceaseless praver and iinportunitj, Gaveston was 
shortU aftcrwanls rcc died Tlic prince’s instances were so 
unremitting tint Gaveston should be rcccivcil hack into his 
scmcc, that at length thtv were unhappih complied with , 
nnd Hcmingford tills us that, not content with having 
nlrcndv prcatlj cnnchctl lus favounte, he next wishcil that 
tilU's nnd honours should be conferred U|x>ii him That 
1 dwanl of Caernarvon had it m his power, dunnglus father’s 
hfitmie, to heap wealth upon the gtxTilj Gn«eon, tliert is 
good rcavm to doubt It sctnis, howtver, that he was radi 
enough to prefer a lictitiontothi. king, through iht tnavurtr 
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Laiigtoii — of nil otlicr ])crf:{>ns — tlial lie iniglil. lie graciously 
jilcascd to confer upon liis restored favourite (lie title of 
Count of Pontliieu, together uith all of that fair pi'onncc 
as an appanage to the dignity. The wary bishop, 
though himself an especial favourite of the king, very \in- 
williugly nudcrtoolc to make such a jirejiosterous request, 
doubtless anticipating an outburst of rage on the part of 
his roval master. AVhatcver the motive bv which he was 

* r 

innucnccd, however, Langton sought the king’s jiresence, and 
thus abruptly executed his commission : “ jNFy lord king,’^ 

said he, “ I come here on the part of my lord, the lord 
prince, yoiu* son, and unwillingly enough, as the living God 
is mj’ witness. lie requires that I should solicit, in his 
name, that the title of Count of Pontliieu should bo con- 
feiTcd on the Lord Peter dc Gaveston, his batchclor, if such 
might be done by your good permission.” 

The great Plantagenet listened to these n-ords of Langton 
in silent astonishment ; but ere they were scarcely spoken, 
almost inartieulate with rage, he exclaimed, " And by the 
living God, who art thou ivho darcst ask such a thing ? 
Had I not the fear of God before me, and the remembrance 
of what you said, that thou art an unwilling agent in this 
matter, thou shouldst not escape rough treatment. But 
now I will sec what he has to say who sent thee hither ! 
And stay thou meanwhile where thou art !” 

On the prince presenting himself before his wrathful sire, 
the stern interrogation was launched in his cars, 

'‘What business is this that thou hast sent this man upon ?” 

"To ask,” tremblingly replied the young Edward, ‘'with 
your permission, that Lord Piers de Gaveston be created 
Count de Ponthieu.” 

If what followed in word and deed on the part of Edward I, 
be correctly reported, that irascible monarch seems to liave 
been wrought beyond the bounds of reason, decorum, and 
even the respect due to the memory of his beloved queen, 
Eleanor. 

" Oh, ill-begotten son of a wanton mother !” shouted the 
incensed king, " thou art in the mood to give away lands — 
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thou ^lio hast never Tvon any !” Then changing taunts for 
threats, and with lips livid with anger, he cried out, God 
alive * were it not that the kingdom might fall into auarcliv, 
I would take care that thou shouldst never come to thiue 
inheritance And so saying, lie seized the kneeling pnnc6 
hj his long waving locks, and clutching them with both 
hands, tore away the hair by handfuls, and as much of it as 
he was able, — " dilacerant cos in quantum potuit,” relates 
the chronicler Ho then forthwith ordered the prince under 
arrest, and summoned Gaicston to appear before a council, 
oicr whicli he himself presided The unworthy favourite 
was there bound by an oath nc\cr to accept a gift of lands 
from the prince, be the king limg or dead A sentence of 
perpetual exile was next passed upon liim, and a certain dav 
fixed, bj which time, had he not quitted the realm, Ins life 
would ho forfeited Au oath was also imposed upon the 
Prince of aks not to recall or rccciv c Piers w ithout his 
fatlier^s sanction, and never to confer on GaveSton titles and 
estates, which the latter had already sworn ho would ncNcr 
rcccuc at lus liands 

The munlcr of “ Pod” Comyn, tlic son of Baliol'a sister, 
hanng afiixctl the seal to the conspiracy of the Scottish 
nobles, thev now rcsohed to shake off the joke of England 
or perish in the attempt At this juncture the health of 
the ro\al warrior of England was rapullj dcchiiing, and just 
avlicn he thought success had finallv crowned his arms, a new 
cnemv came into the field, with attributes m nianj respects 
bujicnor to men those of ^^allacc, — for Bruce was next in 
t'Ucce”»sion to the Scottish crown, was high enough m rank 
to command the submisstou of the promlost nobles, and Irad 
the intuitive quickness of eye and firmness of decision wlnth 
constitute the best qualities of a ruler, either lu peace or 
war Bnicc was sokmnlv crowned and inaugurated m the 
abbey of Scone, and shortU afterwards the Lnghdi were all 
chasctl out of Scotland 'lidings of these events rcaclictl 
1 dwanl at mcl ester m 1300 ith all the kiug^s f irv* 
si^lit and cnerga, it was a putldcn Buq nse, and awnkoni 1 
ju Inm fctluig^ of ihi indignation ^\t can casdj 
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imagine tlie rage of Edward on receiving tliis information. As 
a knight and a soldier, Ed^vard’s vehement decision seemed 
at once to be taken, — that for Bruce and his abettors there 
was to be no more mercy. The blood of Comyn should be 
heavily avenged. His feelings seem evidently to have been 
shared by his people. In preparation for the expedition, a 
grand religious ceremony was announeed to take place on 
the Feast of Pentecost, in Westminster Abbey, and it was 
probably with the hope of arousing in his son^s mind some 
spark of chivalrous feeling that the king proposed to confer 
knighthood on the young prince, and on other young men 
of rank, his companions. Nearly three hundred of the 
younger nobility and gentry were candidates for this honour, 
and all very eager to take part in the new enterprise. As 
there was not room within the precincts of the palace, these 
noble youths, with their pages and retinues, bivouacked in 
the Temple Gardens, the trees of which were cut down 
in order that they might pitch their tents. There, agreeably 
to the custom of chivalry, they watched their arms all that 
night, and on the morrow repaired to Westminster, where 
Pi’ince Edward was knighted in the hall of the palace, and 
the young prince, in the abbey church, conferred the same 
honour on his two hundred companions. So vast was the 
concourse of people in the abbey, that some persons were 
crushed to death in the throng. The king, too weak to 
expose himself to the heat caused by the crowd, was scarcely 
able to perform his part ; but at the banquet which fol- 
lowed, he took a solemn oath according to the laws of 
chivalry. It was the custom of the new knight to make a 
vow, the object of which was generally suggested by the 
circumstances of the time. The vows of chivahy, how- 
ever, were not taken on the Gospels, but, ridiculous as it 
may appear, in the presence of a peacock or heron, or other 
bird of beautiful plumage. During the royal banquet, the 
minstrels placed on the table two swans in nets of gold. 
The king immediately vowed, before God and the swans, that 
he would revenge the death of Comyn and punish the per- 
fidy of the rebels ; and then addressing the company, con- 

2 — 2 
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jured tliem, in the event of liis death in the expedition, to 
keep his body unhuned till they had enabled his son to ac 
complish his voiv , and that when that work was done, he 
would embark for the Holy Land, and leave his body in tint 
hallowed soil The son swore that he would not sleep two 
nights in the same place till he had entered Scotland to exe 
cute his father’s commands The rest applauded his oath 
and imitated his example The next morning, the prince, 
anth his knight companions, departed for the borders; 
Edward himself, now m his sixty eighth year, followed by 
easy journeys, and his military tenants received aiTits to 
join him at Carlisle in the bcgmmng of July 

This “ model of a politic and warlike king’^ — a pnnee un- 
equalled by any who had reigned in England since the Con- 
queror, for prudence, valour, vigour, and success — cvpircd 
somewhat suddenly near Carlisle, July 7, 1307, in lus suty- 
mnth year IIis last hours were spent in vainly cndcavounng 
to impress upon his son some obvious lessons of prudence and 
firmresoh c— lessons, indccd,rcallynccdcd,hutwhich thej oung 
pnnee seemed mentally incapable of receiving He enjoined 
upon him, under pam of his paternal malciction, nc\cr to 
permit the return of Gaicston — to send his heart into the 
IIolj Land, ’uluch he bcqucathcil to the trusteeship of one 
hundred and forty knights, for whose expenses he had pro- 
Mdc<l the sum of two and thirty thousand pounds of silver, 
and he imokcil eternal damnation on the head of him nho 
should turn this money to anj other use lie urged him 
forthwitli, and once for all, to put down the Scottish rciolt, 
the means of which were all prcparwl and ready to his hand 
So carnc-stlj and cnthusio-stic^Ij did he feel on this jioiDt, 
that he dcsirtxl his son to carrj, after hw death, his bones 
at the head of his army, so that he, before who^c charge no 
Scottish army had cicr been able to stand, might, even after 
death, be still in some sort present lu the first shock of 
battle 

But he spoke to cars which had alrcadj been closcil, by 
luxury ami ili«'ipation, against all high and noble counschi 
Xol out of li« coinmandi was obtyed TIic young king 
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no sooner sa-w tlie poAver and splendour of royalt}’- within 
his grasp, than he turned his hack at once on the calls of 
honour and duty. The great and all-important object of 
putting down the insurrection in Scotland was disregarded. 
The forward march was countermanded, the anticipations of 
Bruce were fully realized, and the union of the two king- 
doms — the great object of Edward’s labours during the last 
ten years — iras forgotten and practically abandoned. 


II. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF PIERS DE GAVESTON. 

A NEW reign and a young sovereign are always popular. 
Edward of Caernarvon was in his twenty-thii’d year when 
he acceded to the throne with every political advantage. 
All combined to surround the young and handsome Plan- 
tagenet with gloiy, and inaugurate his reign with peculiar 
splendour and felicity. It would seem to have required no 
common infatuation to have thrown down any prinee from 
such a pedestal as that on which he was as firmly as he was 
highly exalted. Love, honour, and happiness seemed to be 
his natural inheritance. Contempt, degradation, and misery 
became his lot. 

Shortly after his father’s death, Edward II. had received 
at Carlisle the homage of the English barons, and at Dum- 
fries that of certain of the Scottish nobles. Here he trifled 
away his time in receiving submissions, without taking any 
vigorous measures for the reduction of Robert Bruce and 
his followers, who were daily becoming more formidable. 
His easy, frivolous, and splendour-loving mind was more set 
upon the pomp and pageantry connected with the fealty and 
homage paid him on his accession than the rough and toil- 
some pursuit of “ grim-visaged war.” Though at the head 
of a mighty army, he allowed the campaign to languish, and 
advanced no further than Cumnock, in Ayrshire, where he 
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remained only a few days Becoming •weary of even the 
shadow of war, and impatient to embrace his returning 
favountc Gai cston, he constituted Aymer de Valence, Earl 
of Bembrohe, Guardian of Scotland, and returned «oiith 
hastily The apparent pusillanimity with which lie mth- 
drew from a struggle so long and Tigorou‘«Iv maintained by 
his father, and in direct opposition to his dying injunc* 
tions, has descnedly subjected him to the contempt of 
all ages 

The first tnn'actions of Edward’s reign, therefore, garc 
Ills subjects lery unfaiourable impressions both of the dispo 
sition and ahihtics of their new hiug, and the oents which 
followed served still further to confirm thc^c imprc‘'«ion's 
Continuing to act with all the rashness and precipitation of 
a weak mind, the foremost object of the infatuated pnnee 
had been the recall of his banished fnounto, and he did 
not even await Gaveston’s return to England ere he heap'll 
■upon him the tokens of his insensate affection The first 
regal boon bestowed was nothing less than the Isle of Man— 
a sort of petty sovcrcignta in itself— with the addition of the 
thirty-two thousand pounds iii silver rcligiouslj set apart by 
the deceased king for the maintenance of one hundred and 
forty Knights appointed to carry bis heart to the IIolj Land 
On Gave«ton’s arrival, Edward created him Earl of Cornwall 
— an honour then, as now, usually reserved for the rojal 
familv— to which ho added a grant of nil the lands, latclj 
fallen to the crown, that had belongcil to his cousin Edmund 
of Almainc, son of llichard, titular King of the Romans As 
soon as Gaveslon rrapjjcarrd at court, the lieges of the 
riantagcnct found to their di«g«st tliat (tro kings dcmaniltd 
obedience from them— one in fact, another only in name— 
the aUo" et rgo in this case licing Biers de Gaicstori, I arl of 
Cornwall, and King Bdwanl II It rau«l have been a 
pitiful reverse fur the jinnid barons and gallant Km„hts of 
tliLs wide and noble realm to brook the exchange of the rule 
of the late victonous sohher king and sagacious legislator 
for that of an emasculate and favourite ridden volnptuar) 
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Gaveston joined liis royal master before be left Scotland^ 
and bis arrival was followed by an immediate and total 
change in tbe offices of government. The faithful servants 
of the late monarchy as might be expected^ were the first who 
felt the fatal effects of the favourite’s unbounded sway. 
Before even his father’s body had reached London, Edward 
turned out of their places the chancellor, barons of the 
Exchequer, as well as the judges of both benches; and 
cherishing the old grudge against Langton — who by refusing 
to supply money for their pleasures had incurred the lasting 
enmity of the prince and Gaveston — the treasurer was 
stripped of all his property and throrni into prison. The 
places of these discarded ministers and functionaries were 
filled by creatures of the favourite. In defiance of his 
father’s prohibition, Edward ventured to bury the late king’s 
bones at Westminster, and gave the money destined for the 
Holy War to Gaveston, whom he daily loaded with new 
houom’s. And in November, 1307, as if not yet weary of 
conferring benefits on his beloved Gascon, his royal master 
gave a still stronger proof of an unbounded affection by 
allying him with the royal family, bestowing on him the 
hand of his own niece, the Princess Margaret de Clare, sister 
of the young Earl of Gloucester, and daughter of his own 
sister, Joanna of Acre, who had married Gilbert de Clare, 
the former earl. He also granted him the honours, or 
great manors, of Wallingford, St. Valery, and Enares- 
borough ; the chase of, or right of hunting over Dartmoor ; 
the whole of the county of Cornwall, and all the estates of 
Edmund, late Earl of Cornwall. Eurther, he was made 
Great Chamberlain of England, and the king’s secretary, a 
post which rendered him not only the confidant of his 
master’s secrets, but his chief minister in all affairs. Nay, 
when this insensate young man sailed to Boulogne, in 
January, 1308, to celebrate his nuptials with the Princess 
Isabella, daughter of Philip le Bel, to whom he had already 
been espoused by proxy, passing by the princes of the blood 
and all the ancient nobility of England, he constituted 
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Ga^ eston Regent of the Realm in lus absence, intb more 
extensive powers than had e\cr been granted to any former 
guardian 

Such an astonishing prodigahty of royal favonr was enough 
to haic excited em*y against any person of the greatest 
piTidencc and humilitj But these iirtucs constituted no 
part of the character of this audacious foreigner On the 
contrary, Gaveston, though tasteful amidst his profuse 
magnificence, was vain and insolent m tnc highest degree, 
and made the most o'^tentatious and provoking displajs of 
lus personal accomplishments, power, and wealth Some of 
the liighest nohihty he offended bj Ins satincal wit, and 
con'itantlv amused himself and the kmg bj turning certain 
sturdi but uncultivated barons into ndicnlc — publicly taunt- 
ing them ATitU densue nicknames — calling the Earl of 
Gloucester, cousin to the king, " cuckold’s bird,” the 
'^gcntil comte” dc Lancaster, the king’s nephev, "tlio 
stage player the stout Earl of Pembroke, Joseph the 
Jcu,” because he aras pale and tall, and the Earl of 
■\^n^nlck, who had a sallow complexion, "the black dog of 
Ardcu ” Edward delighted to encourage this presumptuous 
foUv, and such dangerous sarcasms avcrc obaiousl) employed 
hj the Gascon for the malicious amusement of the king , 
for it was remarked timt if anj of the barons entcrctl the 
i*ojal chamber avhilc Ga\cstoii was tlicrc, Ins smiles and 
coiucrsation were nlioIU addressed to the giddy and 
obnoxious faaonritc Lien the tributes of respect offered 
b} liM people the king did not aciiturc to take arithout 
Gaicston’s participation and pcrimssion "Walter deA\Ii\t 
one of the monks of Peterborough, gucs a rcnmrkal Ic 
instance of tins "NMicn the king, with Ga\c*>ton, aiMtcd 
that place, the ahlxit sent him a cu]) avorlh fift> jKmnds 
Tlic king iminethatcU impiired whtthtr Piers had roctueil 
rn\ prc^int, am! hcuig aiiswirtal in the negatne, he 
rifu«cil to acctpt the f,in Ihc ublKit hearing of thi", stiit 
to Gaifston a enp of the >a1uc of fort\ jMinnd'*, who to^ik it 
with n courtcuns mr and thanks The iiu'*<ngtr then 
{"king tlic faiountc if the other cup were worlhi of the 
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king^s acceptance, and being told it was, be mentioned to 
Piers tbat. it bad been refused. Gaveston called bis 
cbamberlain, and gave bim these orders : ‘‘ Go to Lord 
Edward, and tell bim tbat I am willing tbat be should 
receive the abboPs present.^^ The officc!r carried the rejected 
cup to Edward with this message, and the king then eagerly 
took it, and thanked the abbot for bis liberality.* 

His arrogance and wilful insolence increasing with bis 
master’s favour, wbicb opposition only stimulated to fresh 
extravagance, be publiclj'’ cballcngcd all comers throughout 
the kingdom to tilt with bim in the lists. Thus whilst be 
offended some of the first men of the realm by bis jeers and 
scoflfe and biting wit, be affronted the vanity of others by 
bis superior prowess in tliat favomate diversion of the martial 
spirits of the day. At a great tommameut held early in 
December, 1307, on the occasion of bis marriage, at bis 
castle of Wallingford, to which be imuted various foreign 
knights highly sldlled in tbat warlilcc sport, and who were 
more than a match for the English, be did not hesitate to 
avail himself of treacbeiy also to secui’e the victory to bis 
side. The king, to heighten bis own satisfaction and increase 
the renown of bis favourite, himself proclaimed this tour- 
nament, to be held of sixty knights on a side ; not doubting 
that the honour of the day would remain to Piers, who, 
himself admirably skilled in the use of the lanee and a 
perfeet horseman, had also by means of his own largesse and 
the royal influence contrived to engage on his side some of 
the youngest and most robust knights in the realm. The 
wary Gascon having heard that a band of stout lances were 
approaching to join his adversaries, he furtively sallied out 
of the place at the head of two hundred followers, attacked 
and dispersed them. The force of the earls thus weakened, 
Gaveston gained the superiority in that day’s lists, unhorsing 
and rolling in the dust, amongst others, the Earls de 
Warenne, Hereford, and Ai’undel. 

The causes of the enmity of the English nobles, therefore. 


^ “ Vral. Wliytt. Cenob. Burg. Hist.,” p. 171. 
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to Ga\ eston, are to be sought not merely in their patriotism 
or their national or family pride, the personal ^an^ty of 
many of them had been grounded on many occasions He 
had a anquishcd them in the lists, and had held them np to 
dension by fixing nichnames to many of them rurther, he 
enraged them all by -whollj cngro<ising the royal faaour and 
bounty, and depnnng tbcm of that share in the confidence 
and liberality of their sovereign, and in the management of 
public affairs, to arhich they thought themselves entitled by 
their birth and station Ills rapacity and unscrupulousncss 
n ere on a par In proof of which \re may instance that 
in order to defray the necessary expenses of the late king’s 
funeral, and the approaclung marriage and coronation of 
Edward, the citizens and burgesses after giving each a 
fifteenth, the barons and knights of shires a twentieth, they 
earned their complaisance so far as to ord un that, on pun 
of life and hrab, the base money winch nould not pass m 
the late king’s lifetime should be current coin of the realm 
Tina 11 ns extorted from them at the instance of the king, 
acting upon the suggestions of Gaicston, vlio, haiing the 
disposal of all tlic crown rcicnuc, earned on cxtcn«nc 
financial operations with foreign mcrcliants and hanker*, 
and is said to have remitted abroad by tbcir means in thi< 
single year (1307) no less than 100,000/ sterling— a large 
sum m those daj s— out of the late king’s treasure Conscious 
of the prccanous footing he held in the English court, his 
sole cndcaiour seems to ha\c been to amass wealth, to Rtnp 
the trcasuiy of its ornaments as well as its monej, and to 
send all lie could laj hands on into foreign countries for 
fccuntj Ilcforc lus exile to Ireland he is stated to have 
convc)c<l the " t ihle and trestles of gold from tlic treasury 
of \\ estminstcr, and thlyxcrcd them” to a messenger to he 
camcal into Gasconj, together with a large amount of 
treaRun Nothing of value, whether great or small, peemi 
to liMc come amiM to his grtcvlj gmsp , for when I’hihp 
le Jlrl, on the occasion of his daughter’s nnmage, wade 
I dnanl verv fumj tuous presents of fme Iion'cs, nt^s, jewel*, 
ami co«tl; cunosuics of various 1 inds, they were nil imme- 
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cliately sent over to tlie favourite^ even before tlie royal 
couple departed for England. 

Edvard returned from France accompanied by a splendid 
train of French princes and noblemen vliom lie had invited 
to the coronation. On lauding at Dover they were met by 
Gaveston and the flower of the English nobility, who came 
to salute and Avclcomc their young and beautiful queen. 
On seeing his favourite approach, tlie king, unmindful of 
his consort, his princely guests, or his oaati nobles, threw 
himself into the arms of Gaveston, “ hugged and kissed him, 
and called him brother.” This unsccml}^ conduct not only 
disgusted the Avhole court, but gz’catlj" rhspleased tu’O of the 
queen’s uncles who had come over in the royal train from 
Boulogne. Thus, Avhile this upstart Gascon Avas beloved 
beyond measure by his deluded sovereign, he Avas hated 
and abhorred with the gi’catcst Auolence both by the nobility 
and common people. Neither could be prcAuiled upon to 
show him the least respect, or call him by any other 
name than that of Piers Gaveston, though a ridiculous pro- 
clamation was issued by the king commanding all men to 
give him the title of Eaj'l of Cornwall in common conver- 
sation.” The extraA’^agant passion of EdAvard went, indeed, 
to such an extent, that he was often heard to say that if his 
poAA'er equalled his affection he AA^ould set Gaveston on the 
throne itself. 

The peers had been summoned to attend the coronation 
of Edward and Isabella in the month succeeding their 
nuptials, but deeply incensed at the outrageous and repeated 
insults to which they had been subjected, signified to the 
king that they Avould not gi’ace it Avith their presence 
unless GaA^eston Avere sent out of the kingdom. Edward, 
who loved pomp and show, was the more startled at the 
intimation because the lords were wont to do homage at 
that solemnity, and he was anxious to engage their fidelity 
by that sacred obligation. He therefore desired that his 
coronation might not be deferred, and promised to grant 
their request regarding the dismissal of his favourite in the 
next parliament, to be held a fortnight after the approaching 
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Easter The nohihty tho'eupon agreed to be present, 
and assisted at the court of claims, at the committee 
appointed to regulate the order of the procession, and the 
carrying of the regalia and sacred vessels The coronation 
Tvas marked by great magnificence, the Bishop of in* 
Chester, in the absence of the Archbishop of Canterburv, 
performing the ceremony, and in the questions n Inch he 
then put to the new 1 mg, and which arc carcfullp recorded 
both in French and Latin, wc pcrccire the strong anxiety 
of the leading nobles that Edward should be pledged at the 
\ cry altar, and under the most solemn ntes, to protect the 
liberties of the land 

The thoughtless and unstable young king did, indeed, pledge 
himself, and promise on oath, to “ grant and guard and con 
firm the laws and customs granted to the people of England 
hr the glorious king St Edward ” his predecessor But of 
little avail were tlicsc solemn promises, as the country too 
soon di<coicrcd Lien on that very day, the honours he 
bestowed on Gaicston showed how little w\s tlic ncwlr 
consecrated monarch inclined to yield to public opinion 
In the solemn procession the upstart faiountc was selected 
to nalk immcdiatcl} before the king ’ — tlio place appropriated 
onl\ to the highest nobihtj — bearing that precious rchc the 
crown of St 1 dwanl t!ic Confessor, and altliough the 
chief magnates of England, and Charles, aftcrwartls King of 
1 ranee, and the Earl of Luvcmliourg, aftcrnartls Emperor 
of Gcnmni, and the Duke of Bnltani, and Louis, uncle 
to the qiictn, were present, ”jct,” remarks the indig 
riant chromcli.r, ** Piers dc Gaicston in noble nppartl tran 
^cendt’ll them all * Tins insolent conduLt in an ngt 
difttuignishctl hv «tnct attention to sumptuarj laws, wlule 
it cxcitctl the niipCr of tlic I nglish nobililv, arousctl the 
Intlca-’t fio-lingM of liOins of tmnee, who doubtless foresaw 
little pnibabiUtv of hajpmess for lus loung niece whilt her 
liusbiml was that j ri|Kr«ttroush swajed b\ Ins fwoun'e 
?o tnragitl was one of the carls at the ostentations nj jX's*- 
ance and Ixranng of Gas cs*oii, that he was tcinj d to slas 1 itn 
• M -ss iL. 
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on the spot; and Avas not easilj'’ dissuaded from liis purpose 
even by the apprehensions of a tumult. Piers, moreover, 
assumed the supreme direction of the ceremony ; but beiug 
less solicitous concerning the ro3^^1 dignitj’' than of cutting 
a figure himself, there was no order or management in any 
part of it. The crowd was so great and disordcrl}', that Sir 
John Blackwell and some others were squeezed to death. 
The bishops were incommoded, and were forced to hurry 
over the service, yet it was not ended till after three in the 
afternoon. 

The indignation, therefore, of those who stood nearest 
the throne, now knew no bounds. Three days after the 
coronation, the barons met and petitioned the king to 
banish Gaveston.. Amongst the chief personages who dis- 
tinguished themselves in these proceedings against the royal 
favom’ite were, the Earl of Arundel, a man of large pos- 
sessions, the Earl of Warwick, also a most powerful noble- 
man, De Valence, Earl of Pembroke, grandson of Isabel of 
Angouleme by her second marriage, De Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, who was allied to the king, and chief among 
them, Earl Thomas of Lancaster. This illustrious nobleman 
was cousin-german to the king, and first prince of the blood, 
being the eldest son of Edmund Crouchback, whom he 
succeeded in the three earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester, and 
Eerrars. On his mother^s side he was son, half-brother, 
and uncle to three queens, Blanche of Navarre, Joan, 
heu’ess of Navarre and Queen of Prance, and Isabella, 
Queen of England, and his already immense estates were 
fui’ther increased by his marriage with the heiress of De 
Lacie, Earl of Salisbury and Lincoln. A man so nobly and 
so royally connected would scarcely have taken a prominent 
part in public afiFairs unless m’ged by principle, and Wal- 
singham relates that the dying injunction of his father-in- 
law, De Lacie, first induced him to come forth to repair 
the evils which misgovernment had brought on the king- 
dom, It is therefore stated that he, in the first instance, 

sent honourable messengers to the king to cause him to 
exile Gaveston, but the king, led away by sinister counsels,” 
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refused to profit by tlie Tvisc advice, and from bcnccfonvard 
Earl Thomas of Lancaster became unremitting in his endea- 
vours to rescue his cousin from the bondage of his favourite. 

Gaveston had noTv climbed to the highest pinnacle of ill- 
reached po'wer, and -u-aa in effect master of the realm. If 
any earl or great baron, had a favour to ask, he -was at once 
referred to the favourite, and what ho said or ordered 'was 
done immediately. The lo^ spirit of the English nobility 
naturally chafed under such indignity and humiliation, and so 
besotted was Gaveston as the haughty dispenser of the royal 
favours, that the grace at least, if not the merit of all he 
did in any onc*s behalf, was destroyed by his arrogance. 
He continually strove to show his superiority over the peers 
and ministers, and to outbrave them on all public occasions. 
He had thus made preparations to appear at the coronation 
with a splendour and magnificence that should outvie the 
loftiest in the land, and liad flaunted in robes of clotb of 
gold glittering with the crown jewels, with which they were 
thickly embroidered, eclipsing not only the nobility, but 
the king himself. The high honour of carrj'ing the crown 
before the king also gave mortal oflcncc to the ancient 
nobility, and indeed aroused a wide and general indig- 
nation. So that, on the favourite proclaiming a tournament 
to be held at Favcrsliam in Fcbniary (1308), in honour of 
the king^s marriage, none of the nobility graced it wlU 
tbeir presence, lm>nng a sxxtficicnt reason for tbeir absence 
affonled them by the unchivalrons trick he had recently 
played at the ^Vallingfo^l jousting. Those powerful nobles, 
the Earls de 'Wnrenne, Hcrcfonl, and Arundel, were highly 
inccn^wl at the disgrace of being foiled on that occa«ion 
by the Bnp<Tior force or address of their adversaries, and the 
use Gaveston made of tlicir not appearing in t!>c lists at 
FavcHiam was in keeping with the insolence of his nature 
—for, like a true Gascon, he taunted them with cowardice, 
and ojK-nly dcridwl them in all |mblic places. 

The only immctliatc result of the i»ctitinn for OavestonV 
baniOimrnt on the part of the confialcratotl barons w.as that 
Edwanl contrivwl to pat off his angry liegea till the 
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foUo-sving ; but he was then obliged to comply. Gaveston 
himself was made to swear tliat he would never return, and 
the bishops pronounced him excommunicate if he broke 
his oath. Thus foiled by his parliament, Edward determined 
to neutralize as far as possible its sentence. He therefore 
appointed him governor of Ireland, and assigning him the 
whole of its dues, and making him new grants of estates, 
himself accompanied his banished favourite as far as Bristol, 
whence he embarked as viceroy to his place of exile, and 
“ where, says the chronicler, “ he lived in regal splendour.^^ 
The greater pa,rt of the succeeding year of 1309 was 
passed in efforts on the part of Edward to recall his favourite, 
and stern resistance and indirect menace on the part of his 
nobles. Not long after, the king — either in defiance of the 
baronial confederates, or that, Gaveston being no longer pre- 
sent, their resentment had gradually cooled — reealled Gaves- 
ton (whom the Pope absolved from his oath), and went down 
to Chester to meet him on his return from Ireland, and 
carried him to Langley, in Hertfordshire, where he kept 
him some time to himself ; not caring to be diverted by the 
queen, his ministers, or others, a moment from enjoying his 
company. And thus, from the earliest days of her marriage, 
the young and beautiful Isabella, a stranger in a strange 
land, saw herself an unloved and neglected wife ; and thus 
again did Gaveston become "confidant and ruler of the 
king, whereat almost all the lords and prelates were greatly 
annoyed.-’^ Nor was it strange they should be. Gaveston 
had been welcomed back by the king with the most disgraceful 
fondness, and viewing his royal master’s infatuated attach- 
ment as a license to act as he pleased, he again insulted the 
first nobles of the land, set the laws at defiance, and continued 
his former habits of rapacity and extravagance. 

The barons, disunited and seeing no remedy, stifled then* 
uneasiness, and Gaveston might probably have been suffered 
to continue about his master, had it been possible to make 
him wiser bj’’ experience. Matters were • so well , prepared 
for this purpose, that in a parliament which met at Stamford 
the king prevailed with the earls and barons to consent that 
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Ins frvYOwritc might remain in England inimolcstcd. Tliis 
compliance flattering Gaveston's vanitr, made him easily 
imagine that he had got the better of his adversaries, and 
avas secure from all future attacks : though had he hecu 
capable of reflection, he might hai-c observed, cmi in the 
i\ndst of his triumphs on that occasion, an universal hatred 
of him among the people, and a smothered animosity among 
the great men, likely to hurst out sooner or later to his 
ruin. Edwani sharing his recklessness, was lavish in ex- 
penditure for festivals, tournaments, and rejoicings, intended 
to display his favourite’s unrivalled accomplishments : hut 
none of the carls or barons appeared in any of them i and 
the lists and pillars crcctcil for a tournament at Kenniugton, 
in Surrey, Trere dcmolishctl in the night by persons unknown. 
Gaveston, groctly and prodigal in his nature, went on in his 
usual maimer, living at greater expense than the king him- 
self j and licing still supplicil out of the treasury, the fee 
atid ttrentieth, granted in a parliament held after Easter, 
was soon consumed or anticipateil, f‘nd there were great 
diniculties in finding sulisistencc for the royal housohoW. 
Eitu such immense sacrifices did not yet satisfy the amhitious 
and prodigal favourite. ** lie pillag^ the king after such a 
fashion,” says Duchesne,* ** that freijucntly he had not 
enough in hand wherewith to furnish needful supplies for 
his household, and reduced oxn Queen IsabclKa to such 
necessity that she was ultimately constrainctl to apprise 
King riiilip her father of the fact.” The young queen al^ 
comphaiuwl that Gaveston, unable to support with mesh-ra- 
tion such a tide of prosperity, had, intoxieatctl with Isi* 
I^owcr mxr all, Ixxome so liaughtv and indolent that sfic 
herself liad Ik'couio a mark for the shafts of his malignity* 
He moreover endcaiourxxl to purchase himself friend* 
hy his jxiwcr of di*jvwiijg of all places of tnisl and pn-'ft, 
and hy like mclh.xls of corruption. Hut tho*e with whom 
he tamix-ml were little, vcral pyrnple, unable to th l.i« 
sersiev any further than mahh*<l by the employments he 
gave them; and their friendship expired with hi' pr?*- 
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perity. None of them — as lie complained, very feelingly at 
his death — offering to support him in his distresses. By this 
method also he disobliged all who were dismissed to make 
way for his own creatures — the great men being offended at 
such proceedings, and particularly the Earl of Lancaster, who 
vowed revenge on him for turning one of his knights out of 
an office. These discontents, however, did not put him on 
his guard ; he became rather more insolent, if possible, than 
before, treating the nobility with greater eontempt, making 
them constantly the subject of his jests and sarcasms, 
overwhelming them with scorn, and exasperating them by 
his bitter raillery, in common discourse j not sparing those 
even of the first dignity. 

The hatred irith which such personal discourtesy and 
undue assumption of superiority must necessarily have 
inspired the higher ranks about the court of Edward of 
Caernarvon was still further increased by the abuses of his 
prime minister and favourite’s most tyrannic administration, 
who, both by his concessions and violence, had rendered him- 
self the object of general execration. The king, in order to 
avoid the gathering storm, made a progress into the North, 
and called a parliament to meet at York in October, in 
which Gaveston took his place as Earl of Cornwall. But 
the discontented and now confederated barons, alleging dread 
of danger to their persons from the power and treachery of 
the favourite, refused to attend this parliament, which for 
that reason was adjourned, to meet at the same place in the - 
following spring (13 Eeb. 1310). The same cause rendered 
this second meeting ineffectual. The king, who was in 
great distress for money, being at length convinced that he 
could obtain no aid from his parliament while the object of 
his affection and their detestation was in view, resolved to 
part with his favourite for a time ,* and Gaveston, perceiving 
the danger of his position and the difficulties into which he 
had brought the king, escaped to the Continent. 

The barons, somewhat appeased by their apparent triumph, 
but resolved to follow up their present advantage, met at 
"Westminster in the spring of 1310, and as they were wont 
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Tvlicn intending to intimidate tlieir sorcrcign, came attended 
liy their armed retamera After a stormy session the hiag 
was ohliged to consent to the appointment of a committM 
of ciglit carlsy seven bishops, and six barons, Tvho under the 
title*of Ordainers were to regulate Ins household and redress 
the national grievances He then proceeded to the Is^ortli, 
■where he was again joined hy Gaveston, on whom he la\Tshed 
more wealth and honours He entered Scotland ami 
advanced to the Forth , he passed the winter at Berwick, 
and in the spring (1311) he committed the conduct of tlic 
war to his favourite, m order that he might gather laurels 
and abate the general odium against him Piers had done 
great Bcnacc, when governor of Ireland, in reducing tic 
predatory tribes who lived among the mountains near 
Dublin, and in suppressing some disturbances in ^funster 
and Connaught , and he distinguished himself hy his brav erj 
and skilful conduct in this expedition, advancing bej end tlic 
Frith of Forth, and defeating the enemy in some cnemmtert 
In August, Edward relumed to London to receive »c 
Articles of Refonn, which had been drawn up by the twelve 
Ord liners These articles tended chicflj to limit the ctcc^cs 
of the rojal authontj, and to give parliament a control in 
the api’omtmcnt of public officers, a general one for remov in|, 
all evil counsellors from about the king, and substituting 
Otter persons, os well in their offices ns in tho^c o 
household, including even his menial servants 
the Cottonian Librarj* mentions the names of a large 
nuiulK.r of persons vtIio^c dismission was particularly retiuirt t 
bciules the general demand for removing all the ri 
and creatures of Gavoton vrho, through his interest, ia< 
rcctivetl niUKuntintnts , but the parliament roll of this ye^ 
siHaaries onU the fivounte, Henry dc Ikauniont, am 
I^dv Vesci The crime of this nobleman and his sisttr, o 
woman of Ixrautj and inlnguc, was the procunng gvnn < 
from the king to his dishonour and the damage of llie crown 
Tbr strong castle of nambonuigh, which tliis itiyal 
Iial got fo* hcrstlf, was n.*siimctl into tin. king’s hands, at i 

• lln Meicueu t* t- 
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slie \vas banislicd tlic court for ever. Her brotherj tlie Lord 
BcaumouL underwent tlie same sentence ; and Piers de 
Gaveston^ eliargcd witli '^giving tlie king bad advice^ with 
placing bis own creatures about bim^ estranging bis heart 
from bis people, embezzling bis treasure and sending it 
beyond sea, procuring grants, and getting tbe great seal put 
to blank cliarters, to tbe depauperation of tbe crown ; main- 
taining robbers and bomicidcs, and getting tbe king to 
pardon tbcm ; arrogating to liimself tbe ro}^!! power and 
dignity, and forming associations upon oatb witb people to 
live and die witb bim against all persons wbatsoever,” was 
for these misdemeanours banished for ei'cr out of all tbe 
lung’s dominions, either on this side or beyond tlie sea, and 
was to quit them before tbe 1st of November. Dover ivas 
assigned for tbe place of bis embarking : and if found in 
England, or in any other of tbe king’s dominions, after that 
day, be was to be treated as an enemy to tbe king, kingdom, 
and people. In tracing Gavestou’s ultimate fate, it is proper 
to bear in mind tbe fact that this sentence was never legally 
revoked. 

When tbe sentence was passed, tbe falling favom’ite, driven 
a third time fi.’om tbe realm by tbe national execration, 
withdrew to Prance. Tbe French king, Philip le Bel, most 
probably indignant that tbe man who bad caused bis 
daughter’s unhappiness should seek refuge in bis dominions, 
gave orders for bis seizure, and it was only by flight into 
Flanders that the exiled favourite escaped. But a life of 
difiiculty and obscurity was insupportable to a man spoilt 
by royal favour and courtly luxuries. Wliether piavately 
summoned by the king, or presuming on that monarch’s 
wonted fatuity, Gaveston soon after suddenly returned to 
England, und sometimes secreted in tbe king’s chamber, 
sometimes barred and bolted at Wallingford, and sometimes 
seeking the more distant asylum of Tintagel Castle, tbe out- 
lawed favourite, ever anxious to emerge into bis former 
splendour, but pursued too vindictively to dare it, continued 
to lurk about, not indeed unsuspected, but undiscovered. 
He next made an inefiectual attempt to obtain shelter in 

3—3 
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Scotland, but the ansn-er of Bruce, as recorded theMonV 
of ifaltncshTiTT, a contemporary, proves forcibly the vicrr 
■which the monarclis of that day tooh of his case, “ How 
can the King of England keep his treaty with me, if he docs 
not keep his oath to his own hegemen^” was the emphatic 
reply. At length weary of Iving hidden, he appeared, witli 
a second sentence of outlawry still nnrcpealed hanging over 
him, at court, and was received by the imbecile Edward with 
•unrc'trained joy. 

Tlie justly enraged barons once more assembled; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury excommunicated Gaveston; hut 
unmoved by the threatening storm, Edward spent hUCliri^t- 
mM in Syhantic case, and remained nntil spring at Yorh, 
breaking the lingenng day with wine, feasting and merri- 
ment, and celebrating the churching cf his favourite’s wife 
•with a magnificence which could scarcely have been ex- 
ceeded had the queen herself been the object. As 'pric? 
advanced the baron« put them^lrcs in warlike array, ai d 
tlic Earl of Lancaster having proclaimed a tournament tts a 
pretext for their assembling in ann«, tlicy marchc<l towsnl* 
Y'ork. IVhcthcr E<lward quitted that city on learning tl c'f 
intention*, is uncertain. Ills favourite fleil for «afcty to the 
strong ca«tlc of riamlioroogh , and from an entrj in tl e 
wanlrolx; account*, it i« recorded that GrolTry dc Scllirg» 
butler to the Counters of Cornwall, recciicd **for briugin? 
{tockI news of the carl,” oOl !— a sum *o extravagant, th^Mt 
IS O'lly to be accountwl for liy «nppo*irg that at thi* ju’‘e- 
turc the favonntc had e<capcd some great and irfirincrt 
iknrgvr Tlicrc is a previous entry, datwl in September, in 
wft eh two flijThngs arc given to '* V'aTter the *aifdfrr, * 
faiT-tcr of Slurewood/’ coming to the Iirg at Hadley ws*’ 
letter* fnjm Gaveston, "bcscechirg panlou (or /enrj 
a rnffi ” Might rot this al*o have probabh been in 
IrrTcctTil attimjt to scite him soon afltr hi* rrtum’ 

'111'- baron* row dcclarrtl unaniinou'ly, that tl err 1 
be ro peace in tie realm, tint tie kirg eonU have ra 
trea'-m-, t or the qw-cn fur Leeomtrg I o* >~'t*, r nr t* e g’va' 
tl r rji’ab^c ra’-k tnl con'idcrat vb ’c Gasi-'f a 
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alive. The}’- made the Earl of Lancaster — tlic most po-\rcrful 
of all tlic scions of the blood royal, for Ins estates comprised 
five Englisli counties — formally their leader. They presented 
their petitions to their sovereign, who, refusing all compliance, 
hastily'- quitted York for jNcwcastlc. The barons followed. 
The king withdrew with his Piers to Tynemouth. The 
barons soon reached that town; and, as they entered it, the 
lung, says Walsingham, ^Memandcd a vessel, and though the 
pregnant queen with many tears prayed him to stay with her, 
he had not the least pity for her,” refused to part with 
Gaveston, and huiTying with him on board, sailed down to 
Scarborough. 

But Edward^s solicitude for that unworthy favourite for 
whose safety he had deserted his beautiful wife — soon about 
to become a mother — was vain. The noble castle — towering 
above the lofty chff which beetles over the waters of the 
stormy North Sea — had no provisions ; and pursued by the 
barons, Edward was at length compelled to fly to York, leav- 
ing Gaveston behind, pent up in that strong, weather-beaten 
Norman keep. The beleaguered minion — neither a coward 
nor a fool — stood bravely several assaults from the Earls of 
Surrey and Pembroke; but seeing no hopes of relief, and 
fearing that he should at last be driven by famine to sur- 
render at discretion, by the king’s adtyce — who hoped shortly 
to raise and march an army to relieve him — made a eapitu- 
lation with Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and Heniy 
de Percy. The earl swore that he should be kept safe in 
their custody till the 1st of August following; that in the 
meantime endeavours should be used for bringing about a 
general accommodation ; but if that did not take place, he 
should then be restored to the castle at Scarborough, in the 
same condition in which he left, it : and for the observance 
of these conditions these two noblemen pledged all their 
lands. It seems scarcely fair to charge de Valence, although 
his conduct all along was far from chivalrous, with perjury. 
That he performed his office carelessly and unwillingly, there 
is, however, full reason to believe. On the road to Walling- 
ford with his prisoner, Pembroke halted at the castle of 
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DcdingtOQ, bctucon Oxford and Warwick. "You arc 
fatigued,” said tlie carl to liim, “ and need refreskment j 
I have business j you may remain here till I return and 
on pretence of meeting bis countess somewbere in the ncigb- 
bourbood, left him under the care of a slender guard. Pem- 
broke, who was under oatb, basing tbus on plausible grounds 
rctu-cd, Warwick, "tbc black dog of Arden,” who bad 
vowed to make Gascston feel bis teetb, now appeared upon 
tbe scene. Tlic stern earl came at dawn of day with a 
small retinue to the castle, summoned the chamberlain, and 
bade him rouse his master from bis bed. The alarmed 
favourite was compelled to dress hastily, descend to the 
court, and follow bis vindictive foe on foot. As Gaveston 
Aralkcd forward slowly and un^rilUngly, be was placed on a 
mule to travel faster; and tbus, surrounded by a strong 
guanl, be was carried in insulting triumph to Warwick, As 
he entered the precincts of Guy^s lofty tower,* Im 
received with loud yells and shouts mixed nitli a burst of 
military music, that must ba^c rung ominously on bis car, 
and soon found himself in the presence of those hattgbty 
barons whom he had so often scorned and derided. It 
now their turn to jeer and flout the helpless fallen, Gascon. 
Ills skill in the tournament, bis courage in battle, bis mag* 
nificent apparel, his jewelled rin^, bis high-sounding title*, 
bis marriage with a princess of the blood, his reliance upon 
the kingly power, all were worthless in this terrible moment. 
Pembroke licaring of this movement against him, siietl for 
bis deliverance, pleading Im own oatb and danger. Gloucester 
answered him that Warwick bad acted by the general advice, 
and that he must abide the chances of his own peril. Pem- 
broke then went to Osfoni, soliciting the clergy and cititens 
there to aid him in recovering Gaveston. They dcolinctl to 
interferr, and a council of the confLxlcratetl barons 
spetslily formctl by Warwick, at which I^ancastcr, Hcrcfonl, 
Arundel, and others assisted. Some one ventured to fn>- 

• K« oJM »*»«• iii4 BEth t»r\, -Tlf llUflc IVs? et Arl.-ni’* 
tLmKu tlto % tLSivs* Oar, lUrl cf V la lU 
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pose gende measures, ami (o shed no Mood ; hut a voice 
from one of the party present exclaimed, You have cauglit 
the fox; if you let him go you will have to hunt him again.” 

That hint decided Gaveston’s fate. The ecriainlv that the 

« 

king would on the fii-st possible occasion reinstate his 
favourite, and that their own lives might fall hcf)ro his ven- 
geance, determined them to put' him to death, in dircet 
violation of the articles of capitulation, hut in aeeordance 
with the ordinance passed hy parliament for his exile. 
Gaveston now stooped from his h.aughty insolence at the 
approach of death, and prayed for mercy fi-om the Eaid of 
Lanc.astcr. Humbled and trembling he threw himself at 
the feet of the man he had derided as “ the old hog,” 
exclaiming, Generous carl ! pity me.” But his previous 
sarcasms had blunted the carl’s compassionate feelings. The 
only answer he received was the stern and vindictive com- 
mand,.'^ Take him away! take him away I” Out of that 
grim fortress — now the most beautiful of baronial piles 
throughout fair England, combining feudal strength with a 
more refined grandeur — was Gaveston led to execution. A 
short but hurried march on the road towards Coventry 
brought the cavaleade to Blacklow Hill, a little knoll on 
the road near Guy’s Cliff, where “ the judicial murder” was 
to be accomplished. The spot is marked by a monument 
not rcmai’kable for elegance. The Avon glides beneath the 
hiU, and the towers of Warwick rise above the siu’rounding 
woods. The historical intei’est of the scene associates in 
stinking contrast with its natural beauty ; and there, amidst 
the loveliest glimpses of rock, wood, and winding river mid- 
land England presents, they stinick off his head. 

The news of Gaveston’s execution was received through- 
out the nation with astonishment and dismay. The annals 
of the Idngdom fmmished no similar execution since the 
Conquest. By the perpetrators themselves it was deemed a 
hazardous experiment; and on that account the victim had 
been conveyed to a spot within the jurisdiction of the Earl 
of Lancaster, whose greater power and relationship to the 
king appeared to screen him from danger. But they were 
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ilWappointc^. A deed like this, -ffhatc^cr may hare been 
Ga\cstou’s demerits, Tvas a foul and rc^cngcful murder; and 
liancastcr li\cd to experience the sc^e^c retaliation which 
the shedding of human hlood usually produces. 

The first news of this c\ent threw the king into the most 
violent tran'jports of grief, which gradually subsided into a 
fi^cd purpo'ic of rc\cngc. ’The head of his ill-fated f.\\ourite 
had been convejed to Eduari! by a Grey-friar in his hood, 
and 'omc of the same orilcr subsequently arriving at the 
place of execution, Gavcston^s body was buried in their 
church at Oxford.* The king had gone from York to 
Berwick ju‘it previous to the murder, hut immediately re- 
turned tow ards the capital, and was joined on his way by 
Ecmbrokc. TIic conduct of that nobleman (Tembroke) was 
open to much su<!picion. It Avas generally hclic\c<I tint, as 
he had granted the capitulation toGavcslonArithoutconMilt* 
ing tlic confederates, so, in orilcr to satisfy them without 
cxiW'.ing his own lionour, he had purpo«cly allow rd hU 
castle at Dcdington to he forced by the Earl of \Varwlck. 
He supcccdctl, honcicr, m comincing the king of his inno- 
cence, ami proved his assertion hy his sub'^cqueut attach- 
ment to the royal iutcrc^^ts. Edn,inl, on his Aiay to I/indon, 
rou«cd hmnclf to something like energy — summoncil a parlia- 
ment, A owed deadly Acngcancc on all concernctl, solicited 
succours from Trance, and as'cmblcil a con<»idcrahie IkxIa of 
forces. Tlic barons stood in nrm'‘, and nd\nnce<l to arc 
to receive lum; and for the remainder of the year ihoj 
mamtamcAl n hostile attitude, hut fought no bAltlc. Con- 
fcrvuccs were held l>ctwccu the deputies of the king auvl of 
the barons, ni the presence of the foreign ministers, and a 
form of reoonriliAtion Avas unanimously adopted. The baron* 
couscntcil to solicit his panlon on thiir knees in M'estmin- 
strr Hall, and this prclemhsl hunulity flaitcnd liitu into 
compliance. It was therefore "avUIi one aceonl assented 
and egrcctl, that no one, of wlnt rl.atc or condition K'cnf 

• tvovtM fcTtb- ir‘rrml 
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lie be, in time to come, bo appealed or eliallciigcd by reason 
of the taking, detaining, or death of Tiers do Gavoston.” 
At the same, time an amnesty Avas granted to the adluirents 
of Gnveston ; and the jirojicrty Avhich Avas found in his ])os- 
scssion Avas given up to the king. Nothing can more dis- 
tincily exhibit tlic infatuation of .ICdnard than the inventory 
of tliis vast collection of plate and jcAvels, of Avliich the 
treasury of (he croAvn liad been cliictly despoiled. Some of 
these golden and enamelled chains, buckles, crosses, cups, 
chaplets, co{le.rs, girdles — set Avith diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds — bore the arms of Ihigland. Others arc re- 
cited as gifts to the hing from his si^ter and his friends. 
There Avas a ring Avhich Saint Dnnstnn forged Avith his OAvn 
hands; and not even the more sacred relic of an enamelled 
cup of gold, bequeathed to EdAvard by liis mother Eleanor, 
Avas spared through the ra])acity of the favourite. There are 
a hundred and ninct)--six items of such costly property enu- 
merated in the Fo3dcra,=!= and filling fn'c pages, to some of 
Avhich a value is affixed. One great ruby, Avhich Avas found 
on Piers de GaA'cston Avhen lie Avas taken, is estimated at 
the Avorth of a thousand pounds. This extraordinary docu- 
ment is an acquittance to Tliomas of Lancaster, Guy of 
Wanvick, Henry Percy, and Ilobcrt Cliflbrd, for the valuables 
of Avhich they had taken possession Avhen Gaveston^s head 
fell under the axe. 

The barons implored EdAvard to confirm their deeds by 
proclaiming the late faA'Ourite a traitor. Here, hoAvever, 
Edivard stood firm, and spurned their demand Avith indigna- 
tion. But they had accomplished the great object of de- 
stroying the reigning favourite, and therefore Avere the more 
Avilling not to press the king too closely on other points. 
It Avas a new thing thus to brave the poAver and provoke the 
resentment of a king of England, not only by rebellion, but 
bj'" destroying his bosom friend, minister, and chosen com- 
panion, So, at length, every difficulty being surmounted, a 
general amnesty was proelaimed; and the next day more 
than five hundred, particular pardons were issued to the 

* Vol. ii., part i., p. 203. 
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noblemen and kuiglits ttIio had been concerned m the con- 
federacy 

Piers dc Gaveaton undoubtedly poasc^cd some intcrcstuig 
qualities, ■which might Iiare made him useful to the King 
and people, if he had not been ruined bv eourtlj pomp, 
a\ancc, and luxury, and had not been seduced, bj the king’s 
womanish fondness^ to an absurd and childish arrogance 
Prom the «;ix years’ continuance of his power it is probable 
that ho left some ‘«cmccablc impressions on the court and 
nation Tlicrc must have been ‘mmc elements of good m 
Gavc<«ton, for the Scale CAronica ‘^ays of him, “ that at fir^t 
he was noble, liberal, and genlil in sumrac fascions” And 
Adam Murimuth ha\mg intimated that he was much loicd 
in Ireland, adds, “ for he was splendid and bountiful in 
guiug presents, and in proctmng honours and lands for bta 
adherents ” The Monk of Malmesbury nbo solemnly awrl«, 
*' I believe and firralj declare that if Piers had from tlie 
beginning conducted him«clf towards the great pnidcutl' 
and respectfully, none of them would ha\ c op^io^cd him 
Mint a le^on to pndc and arrogance and to faioimtc^ n 
this just comment of a contemporary writer I Put jicrhaps 
before ativ man can become a faiotirile of a prmet, botli 
mu't be cquallv unwortUv Judicious fncnd'«hip is honour- 
able and beneficial to the throne, faiounti^m ordmanlv 
implies imbecility 


HI 

Tilt ncsTENSEas ANb noora mortimch 

Tnr iicvt groat incident in tins miserable reign— dnnug 
which l^lwanl, whilit struggling with his barons toproMne 
a fa\-rionto, had lo9i n crown— was the ilcct^irc battle < f 
Ham ockbum, closing the patriotic can'cr of Bruct widi 
hnlhant Ia>‘mg glirj, and securing the imlcj<m!cncc nf 
Sctulai d 
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from a failing liar^’^est, liad excited dangei’ous clamours among 
the people, yet altogether heedless of pleasing his subjects, 
the ii’ate but spiritless king celebrated his Christmas Avith 
great magnificence at Windsor ; and ere the feastings were 
over, he summoned the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
many prelates and abbots, and caused the body of his late 
favourite to be conveyed with royal splendour from the church 
of the Friars Preachers at Oxford, to Langley in Hertford- 
shire, where he had founded and richly endowed a house of 
that order. Had this obnoxious ceremony been merely the 
expression of the king’s affection toward the memory of 
Gaveston, it would hare been most impolitic, and, in the 
present state of the country, argued great weakness of mind ; 
but the marked pomp, and the time cliosen, a time when 
the nobles could scarcely absent themselves from court with- 
out laying themselves open to suspicion of treason, seemed 
to prove that Edward was rather moved by his long-cherished 
feelings of revenge than by gentler motives. Few of the 
nobles, however, we are informed, attended. 

Unwarned by the deplorable but assuredly well-merited 
fate of Gaveston, Edward could not live without a favourite, 
and little heeding the displeasure of his barons or the 
feelings of his queen, soon after the death of the regretted 
Gascon he conceived the same unbounded affection for 
Hugh le Despenser, to whose sway he yielded himself with 
even greater abjectness than to that of Gaveston. 

Hugh was an Englishman born, and the son of an English- 
man of ancient descent. He was accomplished, brave, and 
amiable; but all these circumstances — which, except that of 
his birth, Gaveston had held in common with him — did not 
rescue him fi’om the deadly hatred of the barons when they 
saw him suddenly raised above them all. 

Edward married him to Eleanor, a younger daughter of 
the late Earl of Gloucester, and put him in possession of 
immense estates. Thus two of the nieces of Edward II., 
children of Joanna, third daughter of Edward I. by her 
first husband the Earl of Gloucester, had the misfortune to 
become wives to the favourites of Edward. Margaret was 
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mamed by bcr royal unde, very shortly after her mother's 
death, to Piers de Ga^eston, but from her heartless and 
capncious husband she rcccncd nothing but mortification 
and neglect, and she Tras at length dnorced from him, and 
married to Hugh d’Auddv, Trlio obtained in her behalf 
the title of Earl of Gloucester The urongs endured 
by this unfortunato*lady m her first marriage uerc among 
the most pronunent grievances nhich inflamed the wrath 
of the barons against Gaveston and his weak master, who 
could thus taraclj permit his mece, a princess of the blood, 
to be ‘‘0 insulted 

The new fav ouritc, formcrU a follower of Lancaster, had 
hccii ohtnidcd on the king hj his cousin to fill the office of 
chamherlam Tins joung man, unlike the previous favourite, 
was of noble birth and distmguishcd talents Ihs grand 
father and great grandfather had both fought in the barons 
w ars against John and Ilcniy , and his father, the elder De 
spender, had been high m favour with Ldward I , who made 

him governor of Odiliara Castle, and appointed him one of tlic 

commi«<»ioiicrs for peace bctvrccn England and Prance TliC 
favour which the first Ldvvanl di9ila)td towards the elder 
Dcsjcii^cr was continued bj tbc second, who made him 
governor of t!ic castles of Devizes and Marlborough, bid 
we find nothing more respecting either him or his son until 
the n«c of the latter m the king's favour Tliu', from hiv 
tab nts and asMiluitv , was rapid, and he so acijiiircd the CHtcvm 
of the ificmmatc sovereign that the disjjo^ il of the rova 
fivoms was bj dearies cntrustcvl to lus discretion, and Im 
niarmgc with the dau^jlitcr of the late I arl of Gloutc< ir, 
who was killcil nt llannocklmni, gave him possession of 
pnalcr ixjrliuji of the count) of Glamorgan r-Ut-f 

3>C'jMi«er, at llits time verging on four'Cort, aj i*ears to 
hive hen n a worth) and liouourahlc noliltinan, In-v 
1 ovuvir, tvin acconluig to Ins o|Xilogist Moor, was a vir) 
ilitTimit cliaractcr with lommanding nbilit m with pna 
pi n** aal iKnutv, 1 c vrashau^^lilV, nn^klos of n,^l t ni *» 
ni 1 of monlmate anil ition 

To be tlic kit g ft ftvt unte was hut to ml crit death > J ft 
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was tlie peculiar character and defect of Edward’s mind that 
he could not live without one. 

The younger Despenser came first into collision with tlie 
barons under the following circumstances : — 

It chanced that John de Mowbray had taken possession, 
without asking the royal license, of an estate belonging to 
his wife’s father, and contiguous to the lauds of the favourite. 
He pretended that he had only availed himself of the liberty 
of the Marches ; Despenser maintained that for the omission 
the fief was by law forfeited to the crown. The lords of 
the Marches immediately associated for the defence of their 
common rights, withdrew sullenly from court and parlia- 
ment, and sought an opportunity to make their resentment 
felt by both the king and the young Despenser. It was just the 
sort of occasion for which the barons had been on the watch ; 
the whole Marches were on flame ; civil war was again on 
foot. The Earls of Lancaster and Hereford flew to arms. 
Audely, the two Rogers de Mortimer, Roger de Clifibrd, and 
many others, disgusted for private reasons with the De- 
spensers, joined them. The lords of the Marches sent a 
message to the king demanding the instant banishment or 
imprisonment of the young favourite, threatening to renounce 
their allegiance, and to punish the minister themselves. 
Edward forbade them to commit any breach of the peace, 
and commanded their leader, the Earl of Hereford, to attend 
the council. But Hereford required that young Despenser 
should be previously committed to the custody of the Earl 
of Lancaster till the next parliament ; and on the king’s 
refusal, placed himself at the head of the Marchers, who, 
with eight hundred men-at-arms, five hundred hobblers, and 
ten thousand footmen, entered the lands of the favomate, 
reduced his ten castles, murdered his servants, and bm’nt, 
destroyed, or carried off all the property on his twenty-three 
manors. Lancaster having joined them with thirty-four 
barons and a host of vassals, this formidable force marched 
to St. Albans. Having bound themselves not to lay down 
their arms till they had driven the two Despensers from the 
kingdomjthey sent a united demand to the king for this object. 
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Edward assumed constitutionnl grounds for liis objection to tins 
demand The two Despensers were absent — the fatlicr abroad, 
the son at sea , and the king declared that he was restrained 
by his coronation oath from violating the lairs and condemn- 
ing persons unheard Timid at the head of an amu, 
Edward was alwajs bold m defence of his faiountes But 
these arguments weighed little with men with arms in their 
hands They marched on London, cantoned them«clrcs in 
the suburbs of Ilolborn and Clcrkcnwcll, and at length pro- 
ceeded to cstmmstcr, filled the hall uith anned men, and 
without informing the king of their intentions, ordered a 
paper to be read It uas an act of accusation against the 
Despensers, charging them with usnrjnng the royal pouers, 
of alienating the mind of the king from his nobles, of ex- 
acting fines, and apiwintiug ignorant judges By mcnaccb 
and aaolcncc they earned their point, obtaining a sentence of 
attainder and pcriictual banishment against the two obnoxious 
courtiers Agamst this sentence the prelates protested m 
writing , but it uas did) entered on the rolls, and a general 
pardon was grantcil to the carl and his associates for all tres- 
passes committed in this matter and ha\ ing got tins, they ihs- 
bandctl their army, and rctireil highl) delighted u ith their suc- 
cory*, and in perfect «ccuntj, as they iinngincd,to their castles 
But the king, spiritlc'ts as he usually "howed himself, deep!) 
felt the iiuhgnit) which had been olTcrcd to his nuthorit), 
and two months did not elapse licforc he had the opportnnit) 
of rcM-nging it Tlic force jiut iijion the rojnl authont) 
was *•0 outrageous, and it rcdiiml all respect for it to so 
low an ebb, that the barons and knights m their own 
ncipldiourhoods became total!) rcganllns of public dcconira 
towanls the rojal fatinU E\tn Outcii ibclla, who had 
alwa\s cndcaioureil to Inc on gooil tenns with the baroiJi, 
and w-ho detotet! tlu )ouiig Di-^iKMt^tr as conlnll) ns tlir) 
did, could lint c^cajK in«ult On hir road to Cantirhnry, 
IsilHlla jiro]«(>Kal to Iinlgt dunttg the night in tin roial 
ca»tlt of in Knit Tlio cu^twl) of this stronghold 

hail l>ren i ntni'lial In iMwanl to the I^jnl Badlcsnirrr, n 
man who had 1-tr!) iKlrasctl to ll c cot fakrates the stertla 
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of liis master, and by tlicir means had obtained a specia 
pardon for his transgressions. He was absent ; but tin 
Ladj-^ Badlcsmerc and her son refused the queen a lodging 
even for a single night ; and some of her attendants insisting 
on their royal mistress being admitted to what might bi 
ealled her own house, were forcibly repulsed and killed 
Isabella, with all her quick sense of insult, complained loudl; 
to the king ; the yet chivakous feelings of the age wer 
aroused j and Edward thought that now he had a splendi( 
opportunity of vengeance on his haughty barons. He fo 
once showed resolution, and displayed a spirit which, if i 
had been permanent and uniform, would doubtless have mad( 
and kept him master of his throne and prerogatives 
Badlcsmere avowed the act of his wife, and the lords of tin 
!Marches advanced to his assistance ■, but Edward assemblec 
an armj’’, fell upon Badlcsmere, took him prisoner in hii 
castle, hanged Colepepper, the governor, and eleven of hii 
knights, sent the others to different prisons, and confined ir 
the Tower the Lady Badlcsmere and her female attendants. 

This act of wgour infused new life into the king’s friends 
jHany came foinvard with the offer of their services, anc 
the two Despensers successively retmmed to England-. Thej 
had only been banished in the month of August, — in Octobei 
they were again in their native land ; and Edward, supported 
by the opinion of the prelates, gladly took the favourite anc 
his father under the royal protection till a parliament shoulc 
assemble to repeal the award enacted against them. 

The king advancing in strength against the northern 
chieftains, they found themselves unable to withstand 
him. As Edward advanced, Lancaster retired intc 
Yorkshire. At Boroughbridge he was encountered by a 
strong force under the governors of York and Carlisle; 
and there yielding, against his judgment, to the advice oi 
the confederates, attempted a battle with the royal troops. 
Hereford determined to force the bridge. The lance of a 
crafty Welshman — who had discovei’ed that the bridge was 
in a very decayed state and foil of holes, and had concealed 
himself under it — thrust suddenly at a crevice on which 
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Hereford -was standing, pierced tlie boivcls of tlic bra\ c carl^ 
Tvbo fell dead on the spot L'lncastcr expected the arrival 
of allies from Scotland — for there can be no doubt that nt 
this period he and the Earl of Hereford ivcrc in alliance 
xvith Bruce — but no army came Lancaster and ninctv- 
firc of the chief barons, bannerets, and knights were taken 
On receiving a summons to yield, he retired into a ncigbbour- 
ing cbapcl, and there knedmg down, exclaimed, “Good 
Lord, I render myself to Thee, put me into Tlix merev ” 
His royal lineage, even liis near relationship to the king, 
was of no avail, not even to obtain him that respect at this 
penod always conceded to pnsoners of rank, he was treated as 
contemptuously as he had behavc<I to Gaveston Ills captors 
conducted him to Ins ow n castle of Pontefract, at who«c 
gates be bad stood when Edward passed by on his return 
from the siege of Berwick, and jeered his king with hitter 
scorn To that cxstlo Edward now came a triumphant 
lord, and in Ins own hall was Lancaster, who at Banvick 
had adjudged Gaveston to die, arraigned as a traitor Such 
lenity as forfeiture or exile accorded not vvitli the jiohcy or 
the rc<cntnicnt of Edward He could not forget the blootl 
of Gaveston, and the ludigintics which he had sufTacd iii 
person , and experience had taught him that he must crush 
the presumption, or submit to be a puppet in the hands of 
his advcnancs lari Tliorna'^, as tlic head of thepartv, 
was selected for the first victim Of his guilt there could 
he no doubt, he was told that it was u«clcss to speak in his 
dcftiicc, and was condcmiicvl to be hanged, drawn, and 
bclicadwl In coijsidcraljon of bis royal defiant, I dwnrd 
forgave the more ignominious part of the punishment, but 
the spectators and onjtcrs of justice dispKvcd tluir lovaltv 
by htapuig all sorts of iiubgiutics ujKm him Ills “co’le 
annure," with the proud quarlcnngs of I nt.laiul and Tni ce, 
was strippctl ofT^-a (laseon threw an oU! hooil ovir his hend, 
and fct him upon a rorry jade of a horse without a 1 ndle, 
and thus he was Ie<l to execution As hi nyh along, tl cy 
j)clt«l him with inml J,|jn ^T,tl» outenrs and etir*cs, 

and tauntctl him with tlie title of King Arthur, t! e name 
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lie had assumed in his corrcs]iondcncc ivitli the Scols. 
“King of Heaven/' lie cried, “grant me mere}', for the King of 
Earth has forsalcen me !” On a mount jnst outside the toivn 
the unfortunate carl knelt down and was beheaded. There 
is nothing whatever in the public career of this iioblcmau 
wliich may not assume tlic cliaraetcr of pali'iotism, for he 
fell, as he had lived, in endeavouring to resist the misoliicvons 
practices of the king in regard to his favourites. As a jirince 
of the blood, by his position and the rights of the charter, 
he was bound to sujijiort tlic constitution which the king 
was continually violating in Ins unbounded partiality to those 
parasites. 

Besides the two leaders of this revolt, amongst those who 
were executed were Badlcsmcrc, who had insulted the queen, 
with eighteen other noblemen and knights. IMany were 
thrown into prison, and others escaped beyond the sea. But 
not only was this vcngc.ancc taken on the persons of the 
insurgents, but their estates were forfeited to the crown, 
and the people soon beheld with inexpressible indignation 
the gi'catcr portion of these immense demesnes seized upon 
by the younger Despenser, whose rapacity was insatiable. 
The elder Eespenser, through the favour of his son, obtained 
grants probably still more extensive, and all the avenues to 
favour and promotion were stopped by this one family. 
Edward now created the elder Despenser Earl of Winchester 
and the younger Earl of Gloucester ; but the rest of the 
barons of the royal party receiving little, were the more 
incensed at the immense spoils heaped on the Despensers. 
The king's enemies, on the other hand, vowed vengeance on 
both monarch and favourite, and the people regarded the latter 
with more deteimiued envy and hatred than ever, hlcan- 
wliile the power and insolence of the Despensei’s increased ; 
the insurgent nobles whose lives had not been forfeited 
were still kept in close prison ; large confiscations of property 
continued ; and the people openly complained that there were 
three kings instead of one. The younger Despenser rapidly 
regained his former ascendancy ; but instead of profiting by 
the fate of Gaveston, he gloried to tread in the footsteps of 
VOL. I. 4 
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coast of England, to receive licr letters anti cxpres'^cs more 
quickly. 

One common principle animated the queen and the 
refugees of the Lancaster faction, anti hound them together 
— hatred of the Eespen'sers 0'*tcnsibly she began to nego- 
tiate for a settlement of her royal husband’s difRcultics; 
hut as the mode of solving them, she conceded that he 
should come over m person and do homage forhis» proinccs. 
This proposal, ^rlnch astoui'^hcd both the king and thcnholc 
court, iras strcnuon^ly resisted hj the younger Dcspcnscr. 
He ■well knew the feelings cnlcrtametl by the queen towards 
him«!clfj and therefore would on no account trust himself 
in I’ans mth her. But to allow the king to proceed there 
alone was as full of danger. Eduard might there fall 
under the influence of some other person; and at home 
his own i)o<»itiou Mould he a ino*'t dangerous one during 
the king's absence, surroundwl as he was by iiniveival 
hatred. 

Edwanl, however, began his journey to Trance to do 
homage at Ilcaumis, hut hiving ptoccctleilas far asDoitr only, 
stoppcil, and— slouhtlc^ at t!»c persuasion of the Despensers 
— on the plea of diners, dcchnctl to adiancc any further. 
Toiled in this scheme, Isabella hit upon another, uhich was 
that Iklwanl should make over Guiennc and Tonthicu to 
his son, who then could go instead of his father, ami jxjrfonn 
the rcqui'.lc homage This was more easily fillcn into hy 
the king, bt'caiu'c it suitcsl jonng De^iicuscr b\ kicping the 
king at home. Eduanl thtn.fore rcsigiuxl Guicnnc ai.d 
Tonthicu to his son, thirlt'cu jiars old; who went o\cr, dul 
his homigc, and tiwk, up his residence with his raothtr. 

The jdot now In'gaii to unfold itstlf palpably. Thequecn 
was lot only Rumjiiiidcil b\ a powerful IkxIj of Eugh»!» 
s ibjrtts Iiostjle to thtir king, hut she I.ad tlic brtr to llic 
throne in htr js^sv-ssioii, and she dctemimed ueier to 
return to Engknjd till she cuuld dme Noung Desivnser 
tbrnee, and se^re the nms of i*jncr hir‘<lf. ^Mle^, there. 
f>rf, the hcT'^ge Wing rumphtisl, IMwanl tirgitl the ntum 
of hss Wife and ton,hc rtwmdat first ci wit e ai.swirs, whrh 
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were soon followed by (lie foulest cliargcs against him by bis 
own queen. She eomplaincd tliat Hugh Despeuser lind 
alienated the king’s alVection Iroin her ; that he had sown eon- 
tiiiual discord between tlicm ; had brought the king to such a 
feeling against hcr^ that he wotikl neither sec her nor come 
M’hcrc she was. She accused the Hespensers of seizing licr 
dower, and keeping her in a state of abject poverty and 
dependence, and that, beyond all this, they had a design on 
tlie lives of both herself and son. Tiie king put forth a 
defence of himself; but nothing could clear him from the 
charge of having gi'ossly neglected the queen for his 
favourites, or of having most thoroughly merited her con- 
tempt and aversion. 

. But while Isabella was doing the utmost to disgrace and 
ruin her husband, her own conduct was notoriously scan- 
dalous. During the life of the ISarl of Lancaster, she 
appears to have leaned very much on him for counsel and 
support; but now on the Lord Mortimer; who, since hisarrival 
in Paris, had become the chief officer of her household, and 
being looked upon as the head of the Lancastrian pai’ty, was 
therefore necessarily thrown by his duties much into her society. 
]\Iortiincr was handsome, brave, of insinuating address, and 
sufficiently unprincipled. Their intimacy speedily ripened 
into intrigue and criminality. Very soon tlie position of 
the queen and jMortimer became universally known. They 
lived in the most avowed intimacy, and when Edward, 
made aware of it, insisted on Isabella’s and young Edward’s 
immediate return, she declared boldly that she would never set 
foot in England till Desjjenser was for ever removed from 
the royal presence and councils. This public avowal won 
her instant and great popularity in England, where the 
favourite was hated, and threw for awhile a slight veil over 
her own designs. An active correspondence was opened 
with the discontented barons in England ; the vilest calum- 
nies were propagated everywhere against the Icing, and this 
disgraceful family quarrel became the common topic of aU 
Europe. 

After the lapse of more than five centmies, the private 
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rcmon'stnnccs of tlic Inisband tind father are still preserved 
in several letters in the TVcncli hngnage, •which are e\ccc<l- 
iugly cunous The Archbishop of Canterbur) had ■nntten to 
Isabella to exhort her to return, to which she had rcplictl that 
Sir Hugh Ic Dcspcn*‘cr -was her cncmx, and that she could 
not come because her life -was m danger. On the Ut of 
December, 1325, the king thus writes to the queen . — ^'^Damc, 
oftentimes we have commniulctl jou, as well before the 
homage as since, to return to ns xnth all haste, without any 
excuses .... Now, JOU have sent us word, by the 
honourable father the Ibshop of ^Vlnchcstcr, that you will 
not come, on account of the danger and doubt of Hugh Ic 
Despenser; at which we greatly marvel the more so, that 
you bore yourself so amicabU towartls Inm, and he towanV 
JOU, in our presence, and even at your departure jou ga\c 
him special promises, signs uud proofs of certain friendship, 
and aftciarards sent Imn xcry especial letter*, niuch he has 
shown to us ” Tlic rojal hiisbaml then goes on to saj that 
no evil or disgrace has ever bofaUen her, except wlicn '‘'we 
ha\c spoken to jou, as we ought, wonls of chastisement 
in secret, willjout any other scicrity ” To his son he 
wntes, under date of the 2nd of December— Most dear 
son, remember in your youth and tender age what we 
chargetl and commamleil jou when jon left us at Doirr, 
and what you said to us m nuswir, with winch we were 
greatlj plcase<l, and do not trespass or c<mtra\eiie wlial we 
then charged sou in anj j<unt, on no account. And since 
your liomsse lias liccn reccued, go to our most di ar brother 
the King of rranec, your uncle, and take sour lease of Inm , 
and llien come awas to us \n the eoiiii'ans of our most dear 
comjnnion the quciMi, sour mother, if she come jui soon 
And if sbe din's not romc, come you, in all baste without 
longer "tas , for we base a sin gn'at ilesiri' tosiv smi auil 
*p~ik with sou And lirrv<*f fwl not by ans means, neither 
fjr motber tsorfur anyothir pirnm, ns sonreganlour hlr‘s- 
ing” lUit still the wifo came not, nor the imui Oi the 
lit of Matrli, n.!d, the ling again writes to the snutg 
Ulwanl, comminduig him to omtra^ no inamsgf wiiNwt 
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liis fatlicr’s consent ; clcfcntling Ilngli Ic Dcspcnscr .as liis 
dear and loyal servant ; bitterly adverting to tlic allianec of 
Queen Isabella -witli llogcr Mortimer — a liilsc traitor, and 
the king’s mortal enemy ; and ordering his son immediately 
to return. In a letter to the King of ]''rance, of the same 
date, Ed^vard says that he truly perceives, as all men may 
perceive, that the queen does not love him as she o\ight to 
love her lord. 

. Charles te Bel, from motives of policy, declared himself 
highly incensed against Edu'ard for his treatment of his 
sister, and even threatened to redress her UTongs. He still 
protected her, even after her open connexion with Mortimer ; 
though both himself and his two brothers had thrown their 
, wives into prison for irregularity of conduct, where tlic wife 
of his brother had been strangled. But though Charles 
probably never seriously intended to take any active measures 
on behalf of Isabella, Edward was greatly alarmed, and not 
only sent, in the name of Despenser, rich presents to the 
Ercnch king and his ministers, but also Avrotc to the 
Pope, earnestly imploring him to command Charles to restore 
to him his wife and son. This letter to the Pope was 
strongly backed, according to Froissart, '^by much gold 
and silver to several cardinals ^ and prelates nearest to 
the holy father.” Tlie interference of his holiness afforded 
a sufficient plea for Charles to withdraw all countenanee 
from Isabella, and even to command her to quit the 
kingdom. 

The situation of Isabella at this time was very trying ; 
aecording to the Monk of Malmesbury, the king, by counsel 
of the two Despensers, outlawed and publicly banished, in the 
courts of London, his wife and his son, as traitors to the 
realm.” From henceforward reeonciliation was at an end, 
and the sword alone could decide whether the land was yet 
to endure the domination of the king’s favourites, or to 
welcome back his wife and son. 

Charles le Bel, who seems to have allowed his natural 
feelings to be overcome by dread of the papal censures, sent 
a message to his sister, commanding her to depart ; but he 
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had secretly prepared an asylnm for her in the court of his 
>a«sal "Wilham Count of Holland and Hainault Here all 
her plans ivere matured under the direction of her hold and 
astute fa^ou^ltc ^lortimcr The partisanship of the count 
ivos of the most decided hind, and the queen, the more indis- 
solubly to engage him m her enterprise, nfTianccd her son 
Hdward, the heir to the English tlirone, to Philippa, his 
second daughter Tlic brother of the count, John of Ilai- 
nault, became a perfect enthusiast m the cause of Isabella, 
■who, still }oang — only eight and tuentj years of age — and 
cmincatlj beautiful, sccractl to inspire him anth all the 
chualrous dcaotion of the most romantic ages He declared 
his full faith m Tsahclla’s innocence of all irapropnct^, with 
the ‘spectacle of litr intimncj with Mortimer daiU before 
lus ejes, and he was deaf to nil avaniings of danger from 
jealousies of the English, who, he aras awiircd, arcrc espe- 
cially disgusted by tlic interference of foreigners M hen 
the dejected queen, on one occasion, made sore complaint of 
all her gnefs, Sir Jolm was so much distrc^^cd, lroi5«art 
tells us, that he mixed his tears with l»er», and said, “ Lnd\, 
see here 5 our knight, who a lU not fail to die for \ ou, though 
all cl*t «hovilil desert jou, therefore will 1 do crerj thing to 
conduct jou and your sou, and to rrstore jou to jour rank 
in England, bj the graci of (loil, and aid of jour friends, 
and I, and all tho^c whom I can ur„i., will jicnl our lues 
for jour sake, and wt will base ormetl forci. in pknlj, if it 
ph ajiC Goil, witlioul ftanug danger from the King of I mnet ” 
The qiK-cn, who was sitting down, and Sir John slanding 
l>cfoia her, nwc, and would ha»ceast hcrrelf at las feci, for 
tbankfnfnc's of fas pn at faaour, Imt the vahant Sir John 
caught her in las nmi*, and said, " Caul forbid that the 
(lutrn of 1 Uplainl nhould ever d» so! Mndatn, be of gof>l 
chiar, f»r 1 will ketp iu\ |irt)mt«c to an ir-jlf andcotnpaju 
'Flic qufi n answi rtal, * Sir, 1 find in jou mon. kaidtic-s anti 
comfirt than m all the worll Ix-adc, an I I give joti fue 
hundfcd tlio-»at d tliaiiVs f ir what jnn Iiait *ai 1 and o”' ml 
» c If JO i will keep wIj'* roll liati pn» nu-d •> n nrtr«» ulv* 

1 ard nij ^on *hiU be fjr cr lwui.1 to you, aad we wdl 
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put tlie kingdom of England under your management^ as it 
ougkt to be.” 

A force of nearly three thousand men was placed at the 
disposal of Isabella, whom she paid out of the dowry of her 
son^s af&anced bride, the fair Philippa, and making the Count 
of Hainault and Mortimer its commanders, she with her son 
sailed adventurously to England, and landed about Michael- 
mas at Orwell, on the Suffolk coast, not as supplicants, but 
complainants in arms for the redress of injuries. Isabella 
came suiTounded bj’" nobleswho had been banished, or had fled 
when the insurrection of Lancaster failed. Powerful lords, 
including the brothers of the king, the Earls of Kent and 
Suffolk his cousin the Earl of Richmond j the Earl of 
Leicester, the brother and heii' of Earl Thomas of Lan- 
caster, and several bishops joined Isabella. A proclamation 
was issued, stating that the queen, the prince, and the Earl of 
Kent had come to free the nation from the tyranny of 
Hugh le Despenser. The king and his favourites in this 
important hour of trial found no friends. The barons, who 
thought themselves secure fr’om forfeiture in coalition with 
the prince, made a reconciliation with the barons of the 
Lancastrian faction, and the people poured in on all sides. 
Never was a miserable monarch so deserted- by his people 
and by his own blood. Edward having appealed in vain to 
the citizens of London to maintain the royal cause, issued 
a proclamation offering a thousand pounds (a sum equal to 
ten thousand at the present day) to any one for the head of 
Mortimer, and then fled with the two Despensers from his 
capital. The populace rose, and murdered the Bishop of 
Exeter — who had been sent by the king as envoy to Erance 
to induce the queen and her son to return — and threw his 
body into the Thames. They met with and lolled a friend of 
the favourite, one John le Marshal. They made them- 
selves masters of the Tower, and liberated all the state 
prisoners — a numerous body, most of them suffering from 
the attempts to put down young Despenser ; and they entered 
into an association to put to death without mercy every one 
Avho dared to oppose the queen and prince. 
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Tlicking^ attended by Ins fa^ountes^ flc\r to Bristol Castle 
as a refuge, closely pursued by the Earl of Kent and Jolm 
dc Hainault Leading tbc elder Despenser to defend the 
fortress of that city, Edward pi-ocecded ■with the younger 
Ee'^penser to the marches of Tl ales, and finding the people 
there little inclined to arm in. his favour, he put to sea with 
his fai ounte, hoping to reach the fertile and well stored 
Isle of Lundy, at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, where 
a defensive station niiglit be made from its impregnable 
position But " the stars fought in their courses against 
Siscra,” adicrse winds precluded approach, and the king, 
druen by a tempest to the coast of Glamorgan, at last 
‘nought shelter m the abbey of Ncatli The queen w itb her 
forces soon rcacbed Bristol The garrison mutimcd against 
the elder Despenser, and he surrendered town and castle on 
the third daj He was brought before Sir William Trusscl, 
—one of the Lancastrian exiles, raised by Isabella to the office 
of judge — and like Lancaster was condemned to death without 
being allowed to utter a word in his defence Isabella 
gratified her cruel rcicugc by his torture and death Tlic 
venerable old man of more than ninety a cars w as forthwith 
dragged to execution, they tore out Ins entrails, and thus 
CM<iCcrated while alive, hanged him on a gibbet for four tlaj s, 
then cut his body into pieces and threw it to the dogs , and 
as he liad been made Earl of Winchester, his head was sent 
to that citj and stuck on a pole The chief oficncc of this 
aged nobleman was his eager rapacitj in grasping the 
lionours and estates of others Such was tlie fate of one 
who had borne a high character through a long life, till 
strange fortune lifted him aloft and dm doped in him the 
lurking demons of a^ ance and lust of lus nciglibours* good**, 
ending thus dircfulb 

Edward concealed himself for some weeks in the moun- 
tains about Neath Ahbev, and thc'^^clsh, cquallj inihfilrcnt 
to the distress of their lonl and of their sovereign, if thej 
did not actuallj betray sold lus favourite and lus clmii 
cellor B ddoc for a price Corrupting the fidditv of the 
natives, lleurj Lari of Leicester — who had latdy taken tlic 
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title of Ills attainted brother, Tliomas of Lancaster, put to 
death at Pontefract — got possession of Despeuser and Baldoc, 
■who were secreted in the woods of Lantressan. The king, 
helpless and hopeless, then immediately came forth and 
voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by whom he was sent 
to the strong fortress of Kenilworth. His fate was post- 
poned to answer the purposes of his relentless wife; the 
other captives were sacrificed without mercy to the resent- 
ment of their enemies. Short and bloody work was made 
with the favourite. The younger Lespenser found his doom 
at Hereford, where the queen then held her court ; he was 
sentenced by the same judge whose hands were still reeking 
with the blood of his father. The offences laid to his charge 
form the best proof of his innocence. According to the 
savage Trussel — whose gi’ounds for condemning him were 
scarcely more legal and rational than those urged against 
his father — he had been the cause of every calamity which 
had befallen the kingdom since his return from banishment, 
even of the failm’e of the king’s expedition into Scotland. He 
had constantly fomented the dissensions between Edward and 
his consort; had hired assassins to murder the queen and 
the prince when they were in Prance ; and at their return 
had conveyed away the king and the royal treasures, against 
the provisions of the great chai’ter. " Therefore,” said that 
upright judge, “ do all the good men of this realm, lesser 
and greater, poor and rich, award with common assent that 
you, Hugh le Despenser, as a robber, traitor, and outlaw, be 
drawn, hanged, embowelled, beheaded, and quartered. Away 
then, traitor ; go, receive the reward of your tyranny, wicked 
and attainted traitor !” The sentence was carried out with 
revolting minuteness. He was drawn in a black gown with 
the arms of his family reversed, and a “ chaplet of poignante 
nettles” on his head, and this writing set on his breast in 
great letters. Quid gloriaris in malitid ? Qui potens est in 
iniquitate He was hanged on a gallows fiifty feet high, 
amidst the acclamations and scoffs of the people. His 
servant, Simon de Reading, a faithful follower who had 
always adhered to the fortunes of his master, was also hanged 
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on tliD simc g\bl)et, only a fe\r yards lower Besides these, the 
Earl of Arundel and two other noblemen were beheaded 
Their chief enme, it was generally thought, was the con- 
tiguity of their possessions to those of the queen’s favourite, 
to uhom they were granted Baldoc, as an ecclesiastic, was 
exempt from the gallows , but being sent to the Bishop of 
Hereford’s palace in London, he was there seized hy the 
enraged populace, and, though rescued, died soon after in 
Newgate of his injuries So terminated the fortunes of Edward 
of Caernarvon’s faaountes and few adherents His own fate, 
steeped in still deeper horrors, avas fast hastening on 

Isabella, with l\fortimcr and her son, proceeded by slow 
journeys to 'Wcatminster to summon a parliament — as they 
called it This formal farce was summoned and enacted in 
the King’s name to condemn the King himself The first 
scene was opened by that crafty politician Adam Orlcton, 
Bishop of Hereford, with a long speech 

Tlic removal of the Despensers from the person of the 
King, the onlv ostensible object of the party in arms, had 
now been effected, and it was natural to ask why Edward, in 
whose name the parliament had been summoned, was not 
restored to the exercise of the royal authority To obMatc 
this difficulty, Orlcton painted m strong colours the i indictn c 
dispo‘»ition which it suitcil him to a^enbe to the captiic 
monarch, and solemnly declared that to liberate him now 
would he to cxpo<;e to certain death the princess, who by 
her wi«;dom and courage had so latclv freed the realm from 
the tyraniij of the roytl favountes lie had spread cverj- 
irlierc vith ladchtigahlc tctnitv the filth of the coart 
scandal respecting Edward, and this might have passed for 
religious zeal in one of his profc’s'^ion and ranK in the church 
had he not winked ns re^oIutcU at the notonoiis nee of the 
queen He now put the formal question avhether the King 
should be restored, or his son at once raised to the throne 
Not aaoicc was rusctl in the King’s fa\our The young 
Edwartl w w declared King by acclamation, and presented in 
that capacitv to the approbation of the populace Eivc 
daj-s after, lu presence of the young pnucc seated on the 
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tlirone, tlic diaries against his fatlier were read and ap- 
proved : incapacity of government; w:islo of time in idle 
amusements; neglect of bnsincs'^; cowardice; being per- 
petually under the inilucncc of favourites; of having by 
imbecility lost Scotland and part of Guienne ; with arbitrary 
and unconstitutional imprisonment, ruin and death of dif- 
ferent nobles. In fact, the whole kingdom was weary of 
the incurable king. So it was resolved that the reign of 
Edward of Caernarvon bad ceased, and that the sceptre 
should be entrusted to the hands of his son, hkhvard of 
AYindsor. 

Isahclla afTccting to believe that the parliament had c.x- 
cccdcd its just powers, with the most violent cxprc.ssions of 
grief lamented the misfortune of her husband, and a 
deputation was accordingly sent to Edw.'ird, at Kenilworth, 
to bring back his resignation of the crown, llis mortal 
enemy Oricton and the savage Sir 'William Trn.sscl were 
amongst its leading members. The king came out of his 
inner apartment into the great hall wrapped in a common 
black gown, but was so overcome by his feelings at the 
sight of Orlctou, that he fell senseless on the floor. The}’’ 
raised him and brought him back to life and recollection ; 
and the prelate of Hereford mentioned the purpose for which 
they attended, adding, that on his refusal to surrender the 
diadem to his son, they would choose another sovereign. 
The wretched Edward, udth tears, expressed his grief that 
his people should be so exasperated against him as to be 
weary of his reign, but at last consented that his son should 
be substituted for himself. The distressing ceremony was 
closed by the act of Sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the 
household, -who, as was always done at the king’s death, 
broke his staflP of office, and declared that all persons engaged 
in the royal service were discharged. 

The extreme youth of the king enabled Queen Isabella 
his mother to have the chief power of the crown vested in 
her. A dower was assigned to her, so ample that scarcely 
one-third of the royal income was reserved for the new 
sovereign. But her unconcealed connexion with the Lord 
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^>Iortimer made lier very soon lose the popularity "which her 
pretence of driving away the Despensers had obtained her 
Both barons and {leople looked with ill supprc'^scd jealousy 
and disgust at the dangerous position of hlortimer, and 
however completely the late king had forfeited public favour, 
it was not long before the people began to feel that it w as 
not the part of a wife to have imadcd the kingdom, and 
deposed and pursued to death her husband and the father 
of her children 

But Edward of Caernarvon was destined to add one more 
to the long list of princes to whom the loss of a crown Ins 
been but the prelude to the loss of life The solicitude of 
the Earl of Lancaster to alienate the sufTenngs of his captive 
did not accord with the news of the queen and her favounte 
True, Isabella had pretended to lament o\er the necessity, 
and to bewail the afflictions of her husband, but her actions 
had belied her words and tears, for she liad still pressed on 
his abdication, and was all the time living in the most open 
adultery with her paramour Mortimer Tins scandalous 
connexion was publicly noticed by the clergy m their ser- 
mons, and tlicrc was reason to fear that the church might 
compel her by censures to cohabit with her consort Tlic 
wretched captiic lamented bitterly that neither his wife nor 
children came near him Isabella had not the courage to 
face the husband whom she had «o cruelly injured, nor would 
trust her sons in the prc*scnce of their father Though she 
had grasped the soicreign power, she felt that she could not 
long hope to retain it, and this comaction hara'^sed her ^nth 
the most gloomy apprehcn«;ions 

The people of England had been cvcitcd to an outburst 
of a loloiit rage against the weak, misguided monarch Edw anl 
as a cnicl and execrable tyrant, aiul into the Inghest admira- 
tion of the queen and Mortimer as angels sent from licavcn 
for their dchi crance But when the true character of thc«c 
la^st, and the criminal nature of their union, came to ho 
better known, the people b(^n to open their eyes, to see 
that the) had been deluded, and to pity the suffuniigs of 
their wretched so^ereIgn 
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From yarious parts of the kingdom tidings reached 
Isabella that confederacies were on foot for the avowed pur- 
pose of liberating the king. Alarmed therefore at the 
increasing sympathy manifested for her husband, and at her 
own fast-spreading unpopularity, she is charged with com- 
bining with the Bishop of Hereford to plan his destruction, 
and some plots being formed — not so much in favom* of 
Edward as against Mortimer — hurried on a fearful tragedy. 
The deposed king was taken out of the hands of Lancaster, 
and placed under the chai’ge of Sir John klaltravers, a man 
of savage disposition, and embittered against the royal cap- 
tive by injuries received from him and his favourites. To 
conceal the place of Edward^s whereabouts, he successively 
transferred him in the silence of night from Kenilworth to 
Corfe, Bristol and Berkeley castles, and by the atrocious 
indignities he heaped upon him, added to the severities in- 
flicted, laboured to deprive him of his reason or to shorten 
his life. He was made to ride thinly clad and with un- 
covered head, that the severity of the season might aflfect 
him. His tormentors prevented him from sleeping when 
exhausted nature sunk into repose. They gave him unsuit- 
able food, and contradicted all his wishes — that by watchings, 
by cold, and pez’petual mortifications, they might hmay him 
to a premature grave. 

Pursuing this crafty villany, whilst on the road to Berkeley 
they made him a crown of straw, and jeeringly saluted him 
with, “ Fare forth. Sir King.-” To avoid meeting any of 
his friends, they turned towards the marslies on the Severn ; 
and to hinder recognition, they resolved that his head and 
beard should be shaved. They stopped him on a small 
hillock for this purpose, and brought some dirty water out 
of a neighbouring ditch. The king, weeping profusely at 
the coarse indignity, said, with a smile of grief, " See, 
I have provided clean and warm water, whether you will 
or no.”* 

Secured at Berkeley, his unrelenting ” queen renewed 

Moor, the chronicler, says that he had this account, after the great pestilence, 
fi'om William Bishop, one of the attendants of the king’s tormentors. 
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lier consultations -svitli the prelate. Their sdiemc of mortifi- 
catious, mental and corporeal, had altogether failed. But 
sdf-preservatioa "was involved in the king’s death, and his 
esastence uas contemplated nith all tlie impatience of alarmed 
and conscious guilt. ‘While Lord Berkeley sojourned at his 
fortress near the Severn, Edward was treated with the 
courtesy due to his rank and to his misfortunes : hwt that 
nohleman being reproachetl for treating the royal prisoner 
too coxirtconsly, quitted the place in disgust, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to leave him in the hands of two most 
harilened and desperate ruffians, ** Goumay and Ogle — hell- 
hounds that were capable of more villanous despite than be- 
came either knights or the lewdest varlcts in the world.” As 
Orleton knew that, remorseless as these men were, tlicy dared 
not proceed to the last riolencc without a written authority, 
he sent them an amhiguously worded order, which they in- 
terpreted as he wished-* 

Tliesc traitors found that the modes of killing hitherto 
resorted to were too slow for those who wanted to be secure 
from any popular revulsion of feding in favour of the deposed 
monarch. They therefore shut their sovereign up in a loath- 
some chamber, hoping that the fetid exhalations would 
destroy him ; but the king, reaching a window, cried out to 
some carpenters who were working cn one side. The wretches, 
perceiving that nothing but actual murder would avail, 
rushed upon him one dark night in September, as he was 
sleeping in his bed, and holding him down with a table, 
they thnist a red-hot plumber's iron into his bowels, through 
a horn, that no external mark of violence might he seen on 
his person. Next morning the gates were thrown open, and 
the people were freely admitted to see the body of the late 
king, who, it was said, had dictl suddenly in the night. Of 
the nature of that death there was no doubt in the mind of 
any one, for belated wayfarers and even some dwellers in tlic 
town had heard the dcatli-shricks of the “ agouisctl htng,” 

• Sfocr, GC3. " r^»»nliin noTtc titscre l<Tsoa ert." Tti* risy t>^ 

rhLtr rotfliw!. *‘Fcar cot to LiQ Unnl— U ii » goc»I xHrgj" cr, *' I>J r.ct 
tCI it U gocJ to foar it*' 
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Iiis \railful noise ” waking up, says Holinslied, numbers 
wlio prayed lieartily to God to recei\'e bis soul, for they 
understood by tliose cries wliat the matter meant/’ Many 
nobles and gentlemen went to see tlic body next day. Ex- 
ternally it exhibited no marks of violence ; but the distortion 
of the features betrayed the dreadful agonies in 'vrliicli he 
had expired. It was then privately conveyed to Gloucester 
and buried in the abbey, without any inquiry or investigation 
whatever. The murderers fled to the Continent on the per- 
petration of their horrible enormity. There is a record of 
Berkeley^' having cleared himself, he having been afflicted 
■with a severe malady at the time, and detained from the 
castle at his manor of Bradley ; but Maltravers, Gournay, 
and Ogle were held in universal detestation. 

The Earl of Leicester — who had succeeded to the title of 
Lancaster, and wdio had been foremost in resisting the 
tyrannical measures of the preceding reign — was chosen 
guardian and protector of the young Edward of Windsor, 
now fourteen : but the queen-mother and hlortimer divided 
between them the real power of the state. A peace being 

* Berkeley Castle is situated on the south-east side of the town so named. 
The date of this stronghold is not ascertained, hut its antiquity is evident by a 
grant of the building, by Henry II., to llobert Fitz-Hardinge, with power to 
strengthen and enlai'ge it. The c.astle was first inhabited by Maurice, the son 
of Robert, and he assumed the name of the place. This edifice is in complete 
repair, and is a most perfect example of castellated building. It is an irregular 
pile, consisting of a keep and various embattled appurtenances, which surround 
a court of about 140 yards in circumference, the chief feature being the 
baronial hall — a noble apartment in fine preserviition — adjoining to which is 
the chapel. Access to an outer court is obtained by a machicolated gatehouse. 
The keep is nearly circular, having one square tower and three semicircular 
towers : that on the north, which is the loftiest part of the castle, was rebuilt 
in the reign of Edward II., and is called Thorpe’s Tower, from a family of that 
name holding their manor by the tenure of castle guard, it being their duty to 
keep this tower when required. On the right of the great staircase leading to 
the keep, approached by a g.allery, is the room in which, it is said, Edward II. 
was cruelly murdered. It is a small and gloomy apartment, which, till within 
the last century, was only lighted 'bgjlhehes. After his decease his heart was 
inclosed in a silver casket, and the Berkeley family formed part of the pro- 
cession which attended the body to Gloucester, where it was interred in the 
cathedral. The king’s heart was afterwards entombed in the church of the 
Grey Friars, London, and placed on the breast of Queen Isabella, the instigator 
of his atrocious murder — that “ She-wolf of France,” who, “ with unrelenting 
fangs, had torn the bowels of her mangled mate.” 
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concluded AMtli Scotland at the instigation of the queen’s 
favourite, though oliMously to the adv ant age of both countnc's, 
was ci.tremcly unpopular, and created a general feeling of 
(li<»gust against Alortimer, who was accused of hanug betraj cd 
the interests of the Enghsh crown The fall of Isabella’s 
minion was at hand, tliough for a time he contrived to 
(hv ert the public wrath by means of a pretended conspiracj 
Edmund Woodstoch, Earl of Kent, says a recent historian, 
'‘was now made to pay an awful price for his levaty m 
Joining and then deserting Lancaster” He was surrounded 
by the artful agents of Mortimer and the queen, and led to 
hcheve a story which was then widely circulated, that his 
biotlicr Edward II , in whose deposition he had taken so 
active a part, was not dead, hut living a captive in Coift, 
Castle Some monks urged the Earl of Kent to release 
his brother and restore him to his tlirono, assuring him 
that several bishops and nobles, wliosc messengers they were 
or pretended to be, would aid him m this meritorious 
enterprise The carl even received letters from the Pope 
exhorting him to pursue the same course These letters 
appear to liav c been forgeries , but the) imposed upon the 
credulous carl, who even went the length of writing to his 
dead brother, which letters were delivered to Sir John 
"NtaUiavcrs, one of the suspected assassins of the late king 
Those strange epistles were put into the hands of Isabella 
and ^Iortimcr,who, adlcting to consider them proof sufiicicnt 
of treasonable practices, immcdiatcl) summoned a parliament 
to try the traitor On the ICth of March tins subservient 
parliament convicted the carl of high treason, “for having 
<Iesigncd to rai«c a dead man to the throne, — at least nothing 
else was proved or attcmptcvl to be proved against him , 
and thus this trnl” (sajs the writer wlio^sc account we have 
followed) “is entitled to a place among the curiosities of 
juri<»prudcncc ” This con«piracv, as it was cdlcd bv its 
treacherous designers, was no sooner formed than discovered 
in onlcr to cfTtct the destruction of the )oung king’s uncle, 
who pro'cd an obstacle to the designs and power of tlic 
queen and Mortimer This victim to the machinations of 
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tlie infamous queen-motlier was Edmund^ youngest son of 
Edward I. by bis second wife Marguerite of France — a most 
amiable and exemplary prince — ^wlio at the age of twenty- 
nine was thus impeached by a subservient parliament of 
high treason, and on Sunday, March 13th, 1330, condemned 
by Queen Isabella and her paramour to die on the morrow. 
Every effort of the “ young lion” of England proved fruitless 
to save the life of his uncle. ‘ So beloved and popular was 
the Earl of Kent that no Englishman could be found to 
execute the sentence. The chi’onicler Lelaud says that the 
executioner stole away, and that this unfortunate prince of 
the blood sat waiting on the scaffold until five o’clock in the 
afternoon to be launched into eternity. The wretch who 
was at length persuaded to strike off his head was a con- 
demned criminal in the Marshalsea prison, who accepted the 
terrible office as the ransom of his own life. He was 
beheaded March 19th, 1339. All his accomplices were 
liberated except Robert de Taunton and the friar who told 
the earl that he had raised a spirit in order to be more fully- 
assured of the king’s being alive. This latter confederate 
was kept in prison till he died. 

The honours and estates of the earl were apportioned to 
the family of the favourite, aud the Earl of Lancaster, on 
pretence also of having assented to the conspiracy, was soon 
after thrown into prison, and many of the prelates and nobility- 
were prosecuted. Such was Mortimer’s design, carried 
out without the slightest remorse, by which he sought to 
crush his enemies one after another, and enrich himself 
and his family by the forfeitures. He next assumed the 
title of Earl of March, and with it a state and dignity equal 
or superior to the royal. His power and tyranny became 
formidable to every one; and all parties, forgetting past 
animosities, united in their hatred of Mortimer. The young 
king, who was not permitted to take any part in the govern- 
ment, beheld with grief aiid indignation these infamous 
transactions, and determined as soon as he attained his 
eighteenth year to throw off the restraint imposed on him 
by his mother and Mortimer. 
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About three months nftcr the execution of the E'lrl of 
Kent, Philippi, the young queen, was dcln ered at ‘Woodstoch 
of her fir^t child, the Pnnee Edu ard, iftcnvirds so celebrated 
as the Black Pnnee A fatlier, and eighteen jears of age, 
the king now thought it time to assert his authority , and 
the nation uas most in^hug to assist him in oaerthroiving 
the usuiqntion of his mother and her lover At first, how- 
ever, no per'sou about the court was bold enough to declare 
himself, and when Edward opened his mind to the liord 
hlontacutc, it was with the most circumspect sccrcsy , and 
the first steps taken in conjunction with this prudent noble- 
man were cautions in the extreme In the month of October 
the parliament met at Nottingham Edward with his 
mother and Mortimer were lodged in the castle , the bishops 
and harons took up their quarters m the nciglihourhood 
On the momiiig of the IDlli, Edvv anl had a pnv ate conference 
•with the Ijord Montacutc, who immediately after was seen 
to rule away into the countiy with many fvicnds and 
attendants In the afternoon Mortimer appeared before the 
council vntb a troubled countenance Tins was a nerv ous 
moment for the joung king Mortimer proclaimed to the 
members of tlic council that a base attempt was making 
against him and the queen mother, and that Edwanl him- 
sdf was privy to the couapiracj Edv< ard denied the charge, 
hut the favourite treated Inm ns a har At the dead of 
night the Lord Montacutc and Ins a'lsociatcs returned 
quietly to Nottingham Tlic stronghold was not a place to 
be taken by assault or surprise A proper military guard 
was kept, and the 1 evs of the great gates were earned 
every evening to IsahcUa, who had them laid by her hcdsulc 
Ilut tlio conspirators had taken measures to defeat all tlic^c 
precautions Montaoutc had won over the governor of tlic 
c^stlc, who had agreed to admit them through a secret 
subterraneous pa^^age, the outlet of which, concealed hj 
brambles and rnhhish, opcntal at the foot of the castle lull 
It was near the hour of midnight that Montacutc and his 
fnciuU crawkxl through the dismal passage M hen within 
the castle wall^, and at the foot of the mam tower, thej 
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irerc joined hj Edward, who led tiiem up a staircase into 
a dark apartment. Here they licard voices proceeding from 
a hall wliicli adjoined the quccn-mothcr’s chamber; they 
were tlie voices of IMortimcr, the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
other adherents, who were sitting in late and anxious con- 
sultation. TJic intruders burst open the door, killing two 
knights who tried to defend the entrance. The guilty 
Isabella rushed from her bed, and in tears and in an agony 
of grief implored her sweet son” to spare her gentle 
Mortimer.^^ The favourite "was not slaughtered there, but 
was dragged out of the castle and committed to safe custody. 
On the following morning, Edward issued a proclamation 
informing his lieges that he had now taken the government 
into his ow'u hands, and lie summoned a new parliament to 
meet at Westminster on the 20th of November. 

Before this parliament the fallen favourite was arraigned. 
The prime charges against him were — his having procured 
the death of the late king and the judicial murder of the 
Earl of Kent; his ha-sing accrouchcd” or usurped the 
power which lawfully belonged to the council of regency, 
and appropriated to himself the king^s moneys, especially the 
twenty thousand marks recently paid by the King of Scots. 
His peers found all these articles of impeaclmient to be 
notoriously true, and kno-wn to them and all people and 
they sentenced him to be di-awn and hanged. 

Edward, who was present in court dming the trial, then 
requested them to judge Mortimer's confederates, but this 
they w^ould not do until they had protested in form that 
they were not bound to sit in judgment on any others than 
men who were peers of the realm, like themselves. Sir 
Simon Bereford, Sir John Maltravers, J'ohn Eeverel, and 
Boeges de Bayonne wei’e condemned to death as accom- 
plices, but three of these individuals had escaped. Mortimer 
was accompanied to the gallows only by Bereford. They 
were hanged at The Elms,” Tyburn, on the 29th of No- 
vember. The queen-mother was deprived of her enormous 
jointure, and, on account of her high rank, was permitted to 
retire to her castle or manor-house at Eisings, near King's 
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Lynn, -wlicrc slie passed tlie remaining tiventy-'icven. years of 
licr life m obscurity, not being allowed to attend tbc court 
In, tins ‘same parliament a pnee n as set upon tlie beads 
of Goumay and Ogle, tbc reputed murderers of tbc late King 
Gonmay was arrested in Spain, and deliiercd over to an 
Englisli officer, who, obeying secret instructions, cut off bis 
bead at sea Troin tbis and otber circumstances it Las been 
imagined that there were persons who still retained tbcir 
influence at court, to whom silence upon all tint regarded 
tins homblc subject was particularly convenient 11 hat 
became of Ogle does not appear Sir Jobn Maltraiers was 
taken and cvecuted, but on a different charge , namely, for 
having aided "Mortimer in miMeading the Earl of Kent The 
IjohI Berkeley, in whose castle the deed had been done, de- 
manded a trial, and was fully acquitted 

Such, among the rest, were the fatal results of the in- 
fatuated favouritism of Edward of Cocmaiaon — the iii’st 
King of England who was depo’^cd and murdered A ter- 
rible lesson alike to capncious, ^icak mmded monarebs and 
arrogant, rapacious royal favourites 1 “ cep for tlio dead, 
for he Iiath lost the light, and weep for tlic fool, for he 
wanteth understanding, make little weeping for tbc dead, 
for he IS at rc^^t, but the life of the fool is worse tbau 
death ” 




CHAPTEE II. 

MxUlIA DE TADILLA, ExTOURITE OF DON PEDRO 
THE CRUEL. 

RESULTS OF FAVOURITISM IN THE COURTS OF ALFONSO XT. 
AND DON PEDRO — THE KINO’s MINISTER AND THE KING^S 

FAVOURITE THE OLD MINISTER OUTWITTED BY THE BOY 

PRINCES— MARRIAGE OF DON PEDRO WITH BLANCHE OF 

BOURBON — THE FALL OF ALBUQUERQUE THE HAROUN AL 

R.'VSCHID OF SEVILLE — CIVIL AVAR — CAPTIVITY OP DON PEDRO 
COALITION BETWEEN THE BASTARD PRINCES AND ALBU- 
QUERQUE — DEATH OF AJiBUQUERQUE — TREACHERY OF THE 

QUEEN-MOTHER CAPTIVITY OF DON PEDRO ESCAPE OF DON 

PEDRO — DON PEDRO REGAINS HIS AUTHORITY THE MAS- 

SACRE AT TORO — DONA ALDONZA AND D05lA M. CORONEL 

DON PEDRo’s REVENGE THE DEATH OF QUEEN BLANCHE 

THE DEATH OF MARIA DE PADILLA, AND MURDER OF DON 

PEDRO. 

I. 

RESULTS OF FAVOURITISM IN THE COURTS OF ALFONSO XI. 

AND DON PEDRO. 

TT7HEN the young Don Pedro — unenviahly distinguished 
VV in history by the epithet of the Gruel — ascended the 
throne of Castile in 1350, at little more than fifteen years 
of age, the Iberian peninsula comprehended five kingdoms — 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Portugal, and Grenada. The royal 
authority of Castile, the most puissant of the five, was tem- 
pered in the first instance by the power of the great vassals or 
rich wen(ricos homhres),*including the masters of the military 

* “ Rico omLria was eciuivaleiit,” writes Mr. Pord in tlie Quarterly Jieview, 
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and religious orders, and then by that of the corporate toivns 
{concejos). The l^ngs, menaced by the turbulent feudalism 
of the ricos hombres, found it to be their policy to conciliate 
the commons, sometimes refractory, hut almost always 
faithful. This ordinary state of things lu Castile, 17111011 of 
itself involved numerous elements of disquietude, was further 
complicated hy the anomalous position in which the different 
memhers of the royal family of Alfonso XI. stood towards 
each other. Don Pedro, the son of Alfonso ‘'^the valiant 
and just” and hlana of Portugal, was horn at Burgos, 
30th of August, 1333. His chivalrous father hanng 
strengthened the royal authority in Castile, and obtained 
very decisive advantages over the floors of Grenada, died 
of the black plague m his camp before Gibraltar, nhen on 
the very point of wresting that strongliold from the grasp 
of his swarthy foes His umon with Doha hlaria, prompted 
by policy alone, had not been a happy one. Scarcely hftd 
the Infanta of Portugal presented him with an heir, than 
ho forsooh her and attached himself to Doha Lconor dc 
Giwmau, a young widow belonging to an illustrious family 
in Senile, by whom he bad ten children, nine sons and 
one daughter, all of whom were the objects of his predi- 
lection, and richly appanaged. Of the two eldest, the one, 
Henry, Condc do Trastamara, the other, Don Padnque, 
grand-master of the order of St. Jago, had followed tlicir 
father to the siege of Gibraltar, whilst Don Pedro, the 
legitimate heir to the throne, was left disregarded at Sev die, 
beside the fonaken queen, who taught him as a first IcsMin 
in family dissension to bate the preferred children of 

‘ to pnindoc«Lip, m,Tfh>ch it bas long »inco merged, Tlio title in no ww 
dei'endeil upon wt”\UIi, though the wund bai mwled Dncan-c The jXMtion of 
the Fu dctennircs the eignificatton there i» a» tnueh diffitenw bclwev'u *» 
riro hotnhrr and a homlre nevo, a* between a ftnme and a prmmt 
.\lf inw) the U i»c defines! the (ju'ilifiratioiu to he ‘ good hirtli, itiown charaftcr, 
rnd a rdUnnt d fender of the king* J?ie was the Gtnrau rrehe, winch occur* 
in the K nso of champion in t!ie * Nlebelangen I.itd ’ Tl o *atrap» of the ‘'oJ 
Goths Wire termed • richer l>snidar * In the early itage* of citilixation, |<JwCr 
and wealth I'Ccamo conrcrlihle tcnn«, and litnce the *econilary meaning of 
rei ec attached to the original nk PiV u to Iw traccsl m the termination of 
genn ne Gotho-'^panuh nacn«**, as Vannfve, t ttrijne- tomettwe* in the prc*ir» 
at in JJcra-edi.*, the Ui^tc Ihchard.’* . 
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Lconor dc Guzniiin. Fnr from the ''pridcj pomp, circum- 
stance of glorious war,” a daily vitJiess of humiliations 
heaped upon his mother by liis father’s favourite — Alfonso’s 
confidant in all his projects — the young prince might have 
hecn taken for the son of an Eastern despot, fated to waste 
away his youth within the precincts of a gilded prison. And 
whilst thus pining in the cold shade of liis father’s neglect, 
he saw his two bastard brothens arrayed in glittering mail, 
attended by waving banners, and followed by hosts of 
men-at-arms, ride fortli to share the perils ‘and glories of 
war, -whilst he I'cmaincd idle amidst a deserted coiU’t, to 
mourn over his own and his mother’s injuries. 

The impressioms of youth are dee]) and abiding. The 
first inimic.al sentiments awakened in the breast of Eon 
Pedro were those of jcalousj’ and hatred. J'^oslered in those 
sentiments by an insulted and weak-minded woman, ho 
first learned to dissimulate, and next to form projects of 
re venire. 

By her strength of intellect and decision of character, 
the king’s favourite. Dona Leonor, showed hci'sclf not un- 
worthy of her lofty position ; and Alfonso i)crhaps owed 
to her wise counsels some portion of his success. She 

appeared with him in public j it was in her presence that 
the officers of justice and chief magistrates despatched their 
business ; it was to her they were accountable during the 
king’s absence. She presented her hand to be kissed,” 
says a chronicler, as if she had been a senora proprieiaria 
of the kingdom of Castile.”" She had taken care to sur- 
round herself ■\)'itli her relations and friends, and the prin- 
cipal offices of state were in their hands. She had obtained 
the grant of an immense domain, many a castellated fortress, 
and numerous vassals. After the death of her brother, Don , 
Mendez, Master of St, Jago, she retained the seal of the 
order, and transacted aU matters connected with it herself; 
and as Perez Ponce, one of her relatives, was blaster of 
Alcantara, she had thus two petty ai’mies always at her 
command. 


Duarte Nufiez do Liao, tom. ii. p. 95. 
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The death of King Alfonso produced an abrupt change 
in the court of Cabtilc All Spain ivas struch ivith di^mai 
All parties now united against the favourite and her familj , 
she was menaced with a reverse of fortune as terrible as it 
was sudden Hardly had Alfonso breathed his last sigh, 
than Doiia Iicouor, who had probably followed him to the 
camp before Gibraltar, thought it advisable to flj the icn 
gcance of the queen mother Under the advice of the Lord 
of Lara, to provide at once for her personal safety, Lconor 
immediately retired to one of those fortified strongliolds 
she had obtained of the late hmg, the castle of Medina 
Sidoma * 

Shut up in that fortress, the royal favourite could deserj 
from the summit of one of its loftj towers the mclancholj 
procession which w as bringing the body of Don Alfonso from 
Gibraltar to Seville, as it entered the lower town The 
unhappy lady could now clearly perceive tlic change that a 
single day had made in her fortunes The castellan of 
Medina Sidonia, Alonso Fernandez Coroncl — who, to use the 
expression peculiar to the middle ages, held the fortress for 
Dona Leonor, Ins relative — requested, or ratlicr summoned 
her to accept the rcnuncialiou of the homage which he 
owed her as the senora propnetarta of that place This 
w as plainly announcing to her that her cause w as desperate , 
for Coroncl, besides being attached to the Lara faction, was 
a gallant knight renowned for his prowess and loyaltj 
Leonor vainly endeavoured to retain him in Jior service, 
and what was still raoic strange, amongst so mauv ncos 
hombres and knights who during Alfoii«o^s hfetime Ind 
vied with each other in protesting their entire devotion to 
her, not one was found who would accept the command of 
her castle ^lorcovcr, tic roost alarming intelligence was 
brought to her from all quarters Albuquerque had just 
arrested her two tons, Don Enrique and Don Fadrique, 

• Med nv ^ loT\\a (tl e nty of P Ion) j; tm the cl eal t tic to tbc ilewnlant* 
pfO ztnan cl Hue o Alrtijdc of T«t f* T^conor tl e tn Uirw of \lfnv>\l 
and Call er ne of llraKan»a, it fe of Cltarles 11 of i n^jland were descen Ifil 
from Hill renowned cl lUa n. 
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apparently intending to sacrifice tliem to tlie hatred of 
i\Jaria; the queen- Qiother. Some of the favourite’s enemies 
even accused her of conspiring against the ncsv king, and 
of claiming the crown for her eldest son, hy virtue of a 
pretended marriage with Don Alfonso. 

Dona Leonor, terrified by this sudden and entire deser- 
tion, and trembling for her children, oficred to deliver her 
castle up to Albuquerque, requesting only, as the price of 
her submission, a safeguard to Seville. This was readily 
granted, and, according to her desire, the Lord of Lara 
guaranteed that it should be respected. By thus humbling 
herself, she perhaps hoped to conciliate her ancient rival, or 
more probably she wished to secure the sums of money and 
the rich jewellery she had received from Don Alfonso, and 
which had been deposited at Seville. Her sons, who had 
accompanied the funeral procession as far as Medina Sidonia, 
were seized with sudden teiTor, and secretly quitting the 
army, attended only by a few devoted followers, hastened, 
without waiting their mother’s concurrence, to take refuge 
in the castle of Moron, which belonged to their relative 
Perez Ponce, blaster of Alcantara. Thence, after a short 
deliberation, Don Enrique hurriedly repaired to Algeziras, 
where the Lord of blarchena, Pero Ponce, brother to the 
Master of Alcantara, was governor, while at the same time 
Don Eadi’ique set out for Montanches, a fortress belonging 
to the order of St. Jago, and in his character of Master 
ordered the gates to be opened. Alvar de Guzman, a cousin 
of Leonor, shut himself up in Olvera, and Perez Ponce 
assembled his knights and vassals at bloron, there to devise 
some plan of action, or sustain a siege. All the relatives of 
the favourite hastened to fortify them castles, to summon 
their men-at-arms, and prepare as best they could for a civil 
war. On the other hand, Albuquerque and Oueen Maria, 
after haHng celebrated the obsequies of Don Alfonso, pro- 
claimed Don Pedro King of Castile, and hastened to arrange 
his household and fill up the vacant offices. 

Pedro, although legally of an 'age to govern, was yet too 
young to exercise power. His entire authority therefore 
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fdl into tlio Imiuls of hia mother and that of Don Jnan 
Alonso Albuquerque, his father’s clnnctllor and prime num- 
stcr The first three jears of Pedro’s reign MCie really the 
reign of Albuquerque The fa^ourltc and her tuo tlclcst 
sons ucrc forced to throu thcmsdies upon the mercy of the 
joung monarch and his mother, and thus ucrc the usual 
elements of discortl comjdicatcd by the temporal} subi cr^ioii 
of the poivcr of Dona Lconor and her sons — though su'^cep- 
tiblc as that poucr uas of rcco\crmg its asccndanc) at auj 
moment — and b) the eacntnal pretensions of Don 1 einanclo, 
Infxntc'*' of Aragon, nephew of Alfonso XI, and of Don 
Juan Nunez de Lai a, who b} birth had claims to the tlu*ouc, 
Ic-'S immediate, hut more legitimate 

A natural death nd the minister of Nimcz de Lara, who 
prohablj fell a Mctnu to the terrible epidemic •which then 
lagcd in the peninsula, and the sword and dagger cut short 
tho lues of that powerful noble’s principal adherent^, Garci 
Laso, Adclantadot of Castile, and Don Alon«o Coroucl, who 
had placed himself at the head of the Dol'd of Lara’s parti- 
sans lu Audalutin, and e\cn inSe\ille, and axowtdlj re- 
cruited an arm\ for him Albuquerque tlnis freed from Don 
Jium Xuntz, and hnMug llic Infinte of Ai igon aud Queen 
^laria under his control, might henceforth imagine himself 
sole master of Castile Iho joung king took no part ni the 
goicrninenl lie CMUcid no interest in anj other occupa- 
tion than the chase, and passcil whole dajs on hor>eback 
with his hawks and houmls, as reckless of the good as of the 
cmI winch his niimsters might commit in his name Xo 
one Jet imderstood his eliaraclcr, nor probabU did he under- 
stand it himself lie had been brought up lu seclusion, 
more like a Moorisli than a Chnvtuu pnucc, had betrajed 
no csclusnu pavnon, no de'cuU'd taste, except that for 

• Tl t tlo tnf4nlv o«^) tcwrrvdf r Uo younger Irehclrtcif Ui- 

ro^al r 1 iU WM f rn«ly nial'civ4 la jn<T»r ig to tit ell ^ jjl It n 
• el Uo at \ ajr njmo i witli I Ulgo, Tie r\.T«t «•» of tie 
I^ara an I the Infa tM »f Cum n>i(lc«to|rtti tlie linj»s:tfti w to t o’ 1 y 
of tl e tern 1 "1 U«t tl of ••tit. Infant t4t, lit • li f nla Cel t i la, 
f Tetsl oil m tn ^1 1 1'O • 1 luccO as tl owin^ 1 off ourly U becaro # 11 ’" I ^ ■** 
to j'erti'njpM of n val lil 

^ \ poTcrtK r, un tirg cml ■n<l tml l»iy tutbanty 
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violent exercise, v'liicli is usual at liis age, for lie was scarcely 
sixteen. 

Leaving Seville at tlie commencement of tlie spring of 
1351, with Albuquerque, in order to preside over the Cortes, 
convoked at Valladolid, the king first directed liis steps to- 
wards Estremadura, for the purpose of receiving liomage 
from his brother, Don Eadrique, who liad not yet appeared 
at court, although he had sent in his allegiance at the same 
time that Enrique had solicited pardon in person. The in- 
terview took place at Llcrena, one of the principal com- 
manderics of St, J ago, where the kniglits, ajiprised of the 
royal intentions beforehand, had assembled in great numbers 
from all parts of the kingdom. Tlie Master welcomed his 
brother with the greatest demonstrations of respect, and 
offered him that magnificent hospitality which might be ex- 
pected from the powerful order of which he was chief. Don 
Pedro, or rather Albuquerque in his name, after having 
assured Don Eadrique of his complete restoration to favour, 
dispensed with his presence at the approaching Cortes. 

Queen hlaria had accompanied the king on this^ journey, 
dragging in her train the unfortunate Dona Leonor. Her 
son Don Eadrique requested and obtained permission to see 
her. In the presence of the jailors, mother and son, both 
fallen from their high estate, threw themselves into each 
other’s arms ; and during the hour they were permitted to 
pass together, wept without uttering a word. Presently a 
page came to announce to Don Eadrique that the king ex- 
pected him. After one last embrace he quitted his mother, 
never to see her more.* The fate of this unhappy woman 
had been decided. Erom Llerena, by order of Albuquerque, 
she was removed to the castle of Talavera, which belonged 
to the queen-mother, and was held by Gutier Eernandez 
of Toledo, one of her liegemen. There, Leonor did not 
long languish. A few days after her arrival, a secretary of 
the queen brought the governor her death-warrant. The 
execution took place privately, and there is no evidence that 
Don Pedro was acquainted, with it. Doubtless the queen 

* Ayala, p, 35. 
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had cxictcd from Albuquerque the sacrifice of her nval, 
now that she could no longer be protected by the compas- 
sion of Don Juan dc Lara Then tahing ad\ outage of the 
inexperience of the hing her son, Mana of Portugal obtamed 
possession of her nsaVa wealth, and thus the extensile 
domains which Don Alfonso had giien to his faiountc de- 
volved upon her who had just procured tint mistress’s 
doom “ Sei eral m the kingdom,” says A) ala, “were 
gneied at this deed, foreseeing that it would gne rise to 
w ar as well as to scandal, Leonor having sons grown up and 
powerfully connected ” The oihum of the murder fell upon 
the queen, and the place where Leonor rcccued her death 
warrant was henceforth called by the populace Talaiera ik 
la Reyna But the hour of vengeance had not jet armed, 
and the sons of Leonor bowed their heads before their 
mother’s murderers 

Don Pedro, innocent doubtless of tins bloodshed, quickh 
pursued his journey, and reached Valladolid before the 
amial of the deputies from the towns Under pretence of 
giiing them time to assemble, Albuquerque led Ins rojal 
pupil, attended by a small armj, into several provinces of 
his kingdom At first he directed his steps to Palcncia, the 
neighbourhood of Don TcIIo, Lconor’s third son, who wa'< 
scared) fifteen years of age and who, following the example 
of his dder brother, kept aloof from the court, slmttmg him 
sdf up in the castle of Palcnzucla It was npprehendul 
that he might ofTer some resistance, and to prevent this, 
Don Juan Garcia Sfannquc, a rico hombre of Castile, wa-*' 
’despatched as envoi from Don Pedro, charged to renew the 
king’s promises of goodwill, aud at the same time to gam 
over the knights, lus advisors ^rannque succeeded in In* 
mission, and brought Don Tdlo to Palcncia rollovnng the 
adv ICC of Ills guide, Don TcUo ran to kiss lus brother's haml 
“Don Tdlo,” said tlie king, “do you know tliat jour 
mother, Dona Leonor, is dead?” ” Sire,” replied the jolith 
fill courtier, “I have no other father or mother save jour 
grace” 
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II. 


THE king’s minister AND THE KINg’s FAVOURITE. 

The undivided sway whicli Albuquerque had thus far 
exercised was at length to pass into other hands. Until 
now we have seen Don Pedi’o with no other will -than that 
of his minister : the time w^as approaching w^hen this indolent 
acquiescence was to cease. Albuquerque and the queen- 
mother having determined upon marrying the young prince^ 
had courted an alliance with the royal house of France. 
Don Pedro had been affianced w'hen very young to Joanna^ 
second daughter of Edward III. of England^* hut that 
young princess unfortunately died at Bayonne on her way* 
to Castile. Dui’ing the session of the Cortes at Valladolid, 
ambassadoi’s had travelled to Paris, charged in the name of 
Don Pedro, to demand the hand of Blanche, then scarcely 
fifteen years of age, a niece of King John of France, and 
daughter of the Duke of Bourbon. Though the proposal 
had met with a favourable reception from the French king, 
the princess, whose beauty, gentleness, and exquisite gi’ace 
were an universal theme, had deferred her journey into 
Spain until the termination of the troubles which obliged 
Don Pedro to traverse his provinces at the head of an army. 
Whilst the Castilian minister w'as treating for this illus- 
trious alliance he made no scruple to engage secretly in a 
less honourable negotiation, the success of which, however, 
according to his views, would ensure him the continuance of 
his influence over the royal mind. Already had the haughty 
temper of the young king been exhibited at different times 
by flashes of independence, evanescent as lightning, but 
alarming to a veteran politician accustomed to read his 
master’s thoughts. He saw that in order to divert him 
from the inclination to govern alone, he must provide attrac- 
tions more potent than the pleasm’es of the chase. The 

The treaty for a matrimonial alliance between Alfonso XI.^s son and 
Edward lll.’s daughter may be seen in Rymer’s “ Eoedera.” 
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TCJgn of Bon Alfon «!0 Imil c\liib\lc{l the poAvciful influence 
of a fiNOUTitc, anil the politic Albuquerque dul not Ica\c to 
cliancc tlio chpicc of a 'uonnn flcstincd to pin} *!o iinportint 
a }nrt Imtenib therefore, of a rual, he nouhl fun Imic 
hail an all}, or rather an obsequious slave In choosing, 
honevor, a mistress for las royal master, the cunning 
minister overreached himself m Ins guile, and vras niisc- 
lahlv disappointed In Dona Mnna tie Padilla, a joung 
lad} brought up under the care of his wife, Dona Isabel dc 
Sieneses, he thought he had found the fittest person to assist 
him m hi3 designs An orphan, ilcsceudcd from an illus- 
trious funul}* formerly attached to the Lara faction and 
ruined in the late end wars, her brother anil uncle, both 
poor and ainhitious, are said to have acquiesced in this 
shauieful transaction Imagining that Dona Xfana, having 
been nurtured in his own house, would alv\a}8 looh upon him 
as her master, the craftv Albuquerque drew Don Pedro’s 
attention towards licr, and contrived their first mlcnicw, 
which took place dunug tho eapcihtion to the Asturias 
7uTita, in a note to A}ala,t states that the king first met 
Dona Mnrm in tlic cit} of Leon, at t!»c bouse of a oavallcro 
named Don rernander dc Quinones, a relative of tho jonng 
Indv The kmg All in love at first sight of tho jouthful 
beaut}, “wlio was/’ adds tbc Aragonese secretar}, "the 
handsomest damsel m the world” This praise, however, 
though plcnar}, is an} thing but a definite do"Cnption of 
the i>ccnhar charms jxisscssdl b} this rovnl fuountc Tlic 
reticence of the gossipmg chtomclcr is the more rcmarl able, 
ns the Castihan tongue is nch in wonts charactcnsing grace 
among women Spam is, m fict, the countr} when, this 
tnil} fimimnc qiiaht} most prevails A few expressions 
will indicate distinctive shades easier to understand than 

• Muna lie Pad ILv vrA» from n fpoNiuft U(* I’aJ lU crIVile!!*, 

oneef »o*>* Itoinlfrt ft t\< prantiM In 1031 lo 

t' t cbiTtb cf Onft ly Smrtw rt M>\or fr-t Km,, of Cu* IV I*' Hf-'* 
KwOm 0 jUcr ilo l*a\ lU f mlM ihc convent of *^1 Mtrlisel iV V“l! tniv'f 
of tl f IVcmonitratim an onlcr Tie P*!! « Utc f r coot »niw»r In * 
ainro tltvc ij'cIm (m ‘^jvin »h jiodlUV «»^nt with n ne crr«ccnt» cf U* 
tame 

■f • Cren f* ilcl I cy IVm Pnlnx" 
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translate. ’ Garbo signifies grace united Tvith nobility ; 
donayre, an elegant deportment^ a joyous sj)ii’it; salero, 
voluptuous and fascinating gracefiilness ; zandunga, a species 
of grace peculiar to the Andalucians — a bappy mixture of 
easy nouclialance and entire freedom fi’om care. A Spaniard 
"svould praise the garbo or donayre of a duchess, the salero 
of an actress, the zandunga of a gitana of Jerez. 

Dona Maria de Padilla -was small in stature, like the 
majority of Spanish dames j pretty, lively, full of that volup- 
tuous grace peculiar to the women of the South, and which 
the English language has no word adequately to express. 
As yet she was only distinguished by the sprighthness of 
her wit, which had afibrded amusement to the noble lady 
with whom she lived in a capacity almost servile. Being 
older than the king (according to the writers we are follow- 
ing), Dona Maria possessed the advantage of having already 
studied mankind, and while mingling with • the retinue of 
the prime minister had vigilantly observed all that passed at 
court. With such training she soon proved herself worthy 
to reign there. 

It seems not unreasonable to infer that the young Cas- 
tilian beauty in giving her heart to Don Pedro did not yield 
to the impulses of ambition alone. The king at eighteen 
was well formed, generous, high spirited, and undeniably in 
lore. His passion, therefore, was surely sufiScient of itself 
to win Dona Maria, even though it had not been rendered 
more seductive by the fascinations of a crown. But as both 
her protectors and her family conspired to overcome her 
scruples, it is not surprising that they succeeded in their 
design. It bas been suggested that a promise of marriage 
probably had been given her by the king, or, as some authors 
have supposed, the marriage ceremonies were actually per- 
formed. If such, however, were really the case, the most 
profound secresy must have been observed, and all Spain 
kej^t in ignorance of the fact, for Dona Maria was only 
regarded as the king’s mistress. Her uncle, Juan Eer- 
nandez de Hinestrosa, liimself conducted her to San Eagund, 
where Don Pedro halted on his return from the Astmias, 

VOL. I. 6 
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and placed her, so to speaL, in the kin^s arms. Tliis com- 
plaisaDce iras right royally rewarded. Hinestrosa and the 
other relatives of the favonrite, suddenly emerging from 
their ohscurity, appeared at court, and began to share in 
the councils and patronage of the young prince. 

'^Already,” writes Ayala,* "the uncle to Dona !Maria, 
Diego Garcia de Padilla, her brother, and Juan Tenorio, 
who had been appointed the young king’s repostero-mayor, 
were privados of the king/’ The last named of this trium- 
virate, who now succeeded to tlie influence of Albuquerque, 
belongs ratber to romance tban history. Juan Tenorio, tbc 
Don Juan of !Molierc, Mozart, and Byron, who ha\e made 
his name as familiar to us as those of Robin Hood and Rob 
Roy, was a younger son of Don Alfonso Jufre Tenorio, a 
renowned Castilian admiral of Alfonso XI., and at an early 
age was admitted into the order of La Vanda, an order 
of knighthood then in high estimation. His birth and the 
position his father held in the late king’s councils, indepen- 
dent of bis personal qualities, would naturally attract the 
notice of rt young and licadstrong prince like Don Pedro, 
whose favourite ho also spccdJy became. 

Thus surrounded by the relatives and connexions of his 
mistress, who through her influence rapidly attained the 
highest honours, the young king was next instigated to rid 
himself of the importunate dictatorship of Albuquerque, 
and as the readiest means of eflccting the overthrow of the 
minister, Dofia Lconor suggested that Don Pedro should be 
reconciled to bis bastard brothers. Though at this juncture 
the enamoured monarch H\cd only to obey the behests of 
bis adored mistress, and contemplated his union with 
Blanche of Bourbon with the utmost repugnance, still he 
dared not come to an open rupture with his nll-pon crfid 
minister. 

During four months, whilst besieging the factious rieos 
hombres in Aguilar in Awdalueia, whither Albuquerque 
had carried Ins royal master, Don Pedro had endured a 
forcctl separation from his charming faiouritc; but on the 
• •* Cronin ilcl Kcj Don PeJra’' 
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fall of that fortress and the decapitation of its brave defender, 
Alonso Coronel, the royal lover hastened to rejoin his 
mistress at Cordova. She had just presented him 'with a 
daughter, Avhose birth vas celebrated by maguilicent fdtes. 
The gTeatcr part of Alonso CoroncFs seignorics and domains 
served the infant for an appanage ; the remainder Avas dis- 
tributed amongst the officers of the Icing-’s household. It 
■was remarked that this time Don Juan .de Albuquerque 
had no share in the spoils of his enemy. The king, though 
still keeping up appearances, began to treat his minister 
with coldness. ^ His beloved favourite secretly instigated 
him to tlu'ow off a tutorage which had become irksome, and 
to take the reins of government into his OAvn hands. 
Flattered by the praises of a woman whose superior talents 
as well as ardent affection he held in equal estimation, 
encom’aged by the counsels of the Padillas, and above all 
urged by a vague yearning to display his own energy of 
character, he yet wavered in his resolution, held back pro- 
bably by the habit of allowing himself to be directed, by his 
ignorance of business, or perhaps by the respect, and even 
fear, nith which the old servant of his father insphed him. 

Not daring to act openly, the king conspired against his 
minister in secret. Aided by the Padillas, he had com- 
mitted himself to a project for nothing less than the over- 
throw of all the political schemes of Albuquerque. He 
assented to a complete and sincere reconciliation with his 
brothers Don Enrique and Don Tello. With their assistance 
and that of the Lara party, whom the Conde de Trastamara 
was to "win over to his side, Don Pedro had no doubt that 
he might make himself absolute master, and rule according 
to the bent of his inclination. It was like a “ barring-out” 
of scholars against their master. It can scarcely be con- 
ceived that such a boyish plot could have long escaped the 
detection of the subtle old minister. Such, however, was 
the fact. The secret was admirably kept — everything suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of the youthful conspirators. 
Albuquerque fell into the first snare laid for him, by 
accepting a frivolous mission to the King of Portugal. To 

6— a 
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quit tlie court •was to leave the field open to Ins enemies 
During his absence, a cavallero named Juan Gonzalez de 
Bazan, attached to the house of the Conde Don Ennque, 
became mediator between the kmg and the two Bastards, 
and the rcconciUation was concluded with the same sccresy 
which had concealed the first negotiations 

Meanwhile Don Pedro*s affianced bnde, Blanche de 
Bourbon, was already in Castile, ■with a large and bnlhant 
letmue of French nobles, headed by the ambassadors who 
had been sent to demand her of King John of France, her 
uncle Don Pedro’s mother and Queen I^ona Lconor, his 
paternal aunt, had advanced to Valladolid m order to receive 
the pnnccss It was in this city that the mamage was to 
be solemnized, and they remained there several tedious 
months before the perverse young monarch seemed to think 
it necessary to join them Keleased from the vigilance of 
hi8 minister, and separated from his mother, he now felt 
himself at last a king, and had taken up his resitlenco at 
Torrijos, near Toledo, giving fetes and tournaments in honour 
of his mistress, of whom he was more enamoured than ever 
Intoxicated with a round of amusements and the lavish 
flattery of his voimg court, he seemed to have forgotten the 
matrimonial alliance he had solemnly contracted, anti to be 
wholly engrossed in contrinng new pleasures In a toumay 
in winch he wore the colours of Ins favourite, and was one 
of the challengers, Don Pedro was seriously wounded in the 
arm Tins hurt perhaps contributed to prolong his sojourn 
at Tomjos But in the midst of thc^c gaieties there sud- 
dcnli appeared a severe countenance , it was that of Albu- 
querque, who was uncxpcctetlly recalled by the public scandal 
his roial master’s conduct had provoked The minister’s 
language was stern and grave lie represented the afiront 
done to the liou«c of France, and the anxictj of all Ins 
subjects in Castile, who cxpcctwl from their sovereign’s 
inaimgc a guarantee for future tmnqmlhtv The troubles 
that a tcnn>orary maladj with winch he had been afiheted 
in the first year of his reign had occasioned ought to have 
provctl to Don Pedro how critical would be tlic position of 
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liis \rIiole kingdom yrere liis death to take place ho 
birth of a direct heir. The respect due to a solemn 
the fature Trell-being of his country, and the honon 
cromi obliged him rrithont fmther dela^ to concl 
alliance nith the princess Ids beti’othcd. ConTinced 
his nill hr this obvious reasouhn?, and yielding to the 
ascendancy of his austere coimscllor, Don Pedro cons 
set out for Valladolid. About the commcuccmcut 
1353, he left Mai-ia de Padilla in the strmg c 
iMontalvan, under the cai'e of a bastard brother 
named Juan Garcia de Villagcra. Every nmasnri 
his love could suggest yas taken to render this plac 
against an assault. ISlor did the king attempt to 
that all these precautions appeared to him nece 
counteract the cnl disposition of Albuquerque. 
iU at ease and sorrowful, he started for Valladolid. 


III. 

■THE OLD MINISTER OUTWITTED EY THE ROY nUl 

Much about the same time, Don Enrique and Do 
furnished with a " safc-conduct ” for their jom 
Gonzalez de Bazau, who in his ofilcial capacity rvas 
to inidte them to the king’s nuptials, liad set out 
numerous a retinue that it might have been t.akoi 
army. Haidng reached Cigalcs, about two Icagn 
Valladolid, they encamped there until six hundred 
and fifteen hundred Astmian foot soldiers, and pr( 
that they were going to the king’s wedding. Tlic; 
not, however, enter the city, unless their escort m 
admitted with them. They recollected the assassin 
Garci -Laso de la Vega, and declared that the; 
not, like him, be deceived by the hollow promises < 
querque. 

A few days later, Don Pedro, attended by hi 
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court, made his entry into VaHadolid The nc^t morning, 
the minister, accompanieil by the king and a numerous 
body of troops, sallied forth u ith the intention of attacking 
Don Enrique and Don TcUo at Cigales The two biotliers, 
ho affirmed, must have had *!omc evil intention, or they 
would not have come attended by so powerful an escort, 
habited in coats of mail, and with banners displayed Since 
they dared to appear at an august and peaceful ceremony in 
battle array, the opportumty' of exterminating them must 
not be lost The king, knowing the true designs of his 
brothers, listened in silence, issued no commands, hut did 
not refuse to march against them On the part of Don 
Enrique the secret had been as well kept as on that of the 
king and all hia suite were ignorant of the negotiations con- 
ducted by Gonzales de Bazan Tlithout consulting am one, 
Don Ennque ranged his men in open field, and waited un 
moved the approach of the little army from Valladolid 
Between the two bands flowed a stream having high hanks 
on either side, which would have presented a serious obstacle 
to the first who decided upon taling the offensne, hut 
neither the king nor his brother had the slightest intention 
of Coming to an engagement Albuquerque alone urged 
the conflict, and promised victory V hilst the king’s soldiers, 
fatigued with their long march, were taking breath, confer- 
ences were pending between the ni al forces At the king’s 
command, Diego Garcia de FadiHa brother to his nustrc«s, 
and Juan de llmcstrosa, went to parley with the Comic de 
Trastamara The choice of subh cm ovs was sufiicu nt to 
prov e that Don Pedro would uot follow the warlike counsels 
of his minister 

Despite the impatience of Albuquerque, the conference 
still coiitmncd In vain he rcprcscntwl that it was jfist the 
hour for vespers, and that the comic was onlv waiting for 
the night m order to escape Don Pcilro rcstnuictl his 
sohlier», ami waited with the utmost comixisurc the i-.suc of 
the negotiation At last, towanls the close of day, the 
Condc Don 1 nnque, Don Tcllo, and about thirtv gentlemen 
might be seen advancing between the two armies, unanned 
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and all on foot. They came to throw themselves upon the 
king’s mercy. Don Pedro remained on liorseback witli his 
snitCj and his two brothers passing through the midst of a 
line of men-at-arms, drew near to his stiiTups. Fh’st Don 
Enrique, then Don Tello, underwent the humiliation of kiss- 
ing his foot and next his right hand. Then the king, springing 
to the ground, led them into a little hermitage, where for 
some time he remained alone with them and several nobles 
of the two parties. There the conde, in his own name and 
that of the knights who followed his banner, protested his 
entii'e submission, assigning as an excuse for his past conduct 
the fear with which he was natm’ally inspired by the 
powerful enemies who, as he said, had calumniated him to 
his loi’d. 

" Conde, my brother,” replied the king, I am glad to 
see you, as well as Don Tello our brother. Now trust to my 
honom’. Be assmnd that you will receive from me such 
favours as shall perfectly satisfy you.” 

The two Bastards then promised the king to deliver np 
to him aU their fortresses, and forthwith placed in the hands 
of his alguazil-mayor several important hostages, amongst 
others the young son of G-arci Laso. The presence of this 
child, in company of the Conde de Trastamara, sufficiently 
proved that his expedition had been concerted previously 
with Don Pedro, and was intended to have a pacific issue. 
The people received the intelligence of this reconciliation 
with acclamation. Albuquerque alone was displeased by it, 
rightly viewing in this transaction a proof of the growing 
power of the Padillas, and a humiliating check to his own 
authority. To his vexation was superadded the shame that 
he, an old politician, should have been duped by the children 
over whom he had hitherto domineered. 
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IV 

MARRIAGE OF DON PEDRO WITH BLANCHE OF BOURBON 

The marriage of Don Pedro \ntli the pnnccss of France was 
solemnized upon the 3rd of June, almost immediately after 
the interview at Cigalea The hmg now showed as much 
impatience to conclude the matter as he had formerly ex- 
hibited unwillingness and irresolution No one, however, 
could attribute this change to the impression produced by 
the charms of Blanche The king BtiU appeared insensible 
to them , ho hardly noticed her , but convinced that his 
mamage was a duty, and even a necessity, he hastened its 
accomplishment in order to obtain repose The betrothed 
pair were led in great pomp to the church of St iMana la 
Nueva The order of the procession seemed to have been 
regulated in such a manner as to proic to all beholders that 
the disturbances of Castile were now terminated for ever 
The Condo dc Trastamara, Don TcUo, Albuquerque, the 
Infantes of Aragon, and the greater number of tlie rtcoa 
hombres who had taken part iii the late troubles, accom- 
panied the royal progress, perhaps somenhat surprised at 
seeing thcmsch cs together anywhere hut in a field of battle 
First came Don Pedro and Blanche dc Bourhon, mounted 
upon white palfrcvs, and clad m robes of gold brocade 
bordered with ermine, a costume then worn bv none but 
sovereigns Albuquerque was goilfathcr to the king, while 
the queen dowager of Aragon, Dona Lconor, acted as the 
young queen’s mother It was remarked that Dona Mar 
ganta de Lara, sister to Don Juan Nunez, was selected for 
her maul of honour, and as though Blanche had purpo'^clj 
surroundctl hcr'clf nith pro’icnhwl persons, slic had for 
her c'^quirc the Condc de Irastamara, who held thchndlc of 
her hor«c Tlic Infante Don Ftniando lc<l hi< mother 
Dona Lconor’s hor«c, and his brother Don Juan pcrformnl 
the like ofilcc for Queen Mana Tlm'<, in this procc^-ton, 
the bastard Don Enrique took precedence of the Infantes 
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of Aragon^ an lionour •wliicli some tliouglit excessive^ and 
•vrliicli -was by others considered merely as a proof of the 
sincerity of the reconciliation hetM^een the sons of Don 
Alfonso. 

The religions ceremony was followed by a tonrnayj juegos 
de canas, and a bull-fight^ which festivities were renewed 
the next day, But in the midst of these rejoicings, all 
eyes were tmmed with ciu’iosity towards the newly-married 
pail’. Every one could read in the countenance of the 
king coldness and even aversion to his fan’ companion ; and 
as this insensibility to the attractions of the French princess 
was difficult to account for in a man of his age and ardent 
temperament, it was whispered from one to another that he 
had been speH-bound by Maria de Padilla, and that his eyes, 
enchanted by her magic art, could see only a repulsive object, 
instead of the youthful beauty he had just led to the altar.^ 

Aversion, like sympathy, has its inexplicable mysteries; 
nevertheless, gi’ave authors have endeavoured to find some 
real or plausible motive for the estrangement of Don Pedro 
from his young and lovely bride. Modern writers, however, 
not having, like their predecessors, the eonvenient resource 
of magic, have not scrupled to sully the queefrs character, 
invariably respected by all her contemporaries, by an odious 
calumny. It has been alleged that Don Fadrique was one 
of the ambassadors charged to demand of the King of 
France the hand of his niece, and that, on her journey 
fr’om Paris to VaUadohd, Blanche had fallen a victim to the 
seductions of her brother-in-law. If this were really the 

The enchantment of Don Pedro by Maria de Padilla is a popular tradition 
in Andalucia, where both of them are still held in lively remembrance. It is 
moreover added, that Maria de Padilla was a Queen of Gitanos, their lari cral- 
lisa, consequently skilled in the art of preparing philters. But unfortunately 
for the consistency of such legend, the gipsies did not appear in Europe till a 
century later. The author of the “ Life of Pope Innocent VI.” gravely relates 
that Blanche having presented to her husband a golden girdle, Maria de 
Padilla, aided by a Jew, a noted sorcerer, changed the girdle into a serpent one 
day that the long, wore it. The surprise of the king and indeed of the whole 
court, when the girdle began to writhe and hiss, may be imagined. Upon which 
Maria de PadiUa easily managed to persuade her lover that Blanche was a 
magician, who by her arts meditated his ruiu. — “ Histoire des Papes d’ Avignon,” 
vol, i. p. 224. 
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case, tlie king^s aversion to Ins mfe and hatred to Don 
Padnque, the result of Tvhich -will be described hereafter, 
might both be attributed to jealousy This supposition, 
hovrever, confronted mth incontcstible facts, must be utterly 
false Don Tadrique did not form part of the Castilian 
embassy, and indeed did not quit tlie pemnsula at tlie 
period of the negotiations between France and the Castilian 
court There are authentic documents existing which 
attest his re'^idence in the south of Spain during the early 
months of the year 1353, and previous to the kmg's mar- 
riage he had nc\cr even seen his sister-m law It may bo 
added, that if there really had been any excuse for breaking 
off this mamage, or any real grievance, or even the very 
slightest imputation against the character of Blanche, Don 
Pedro would doubtless have eagerly seized the opportunity, 
now that, freed from lus mmistcr^s tutorage, and enthralled, 
by his love for Dona iMana, he wished nothing more ardently 
than to exercise his own authonty and power 

No one at Valladolid was ignorant of the king^s senti- 
ments, and a report had spread that he would shortly Icav a 
the city and return to his mistress On the 5th of June — 
that is to say, two days only after the solemnization of his 
mamage — while Don Pedro was dining alone in his palace, 
his mother and aunt entered, bathed m tears, and requested 
to speak to him in private Tlie king immediately quitted 
the table aud led tlicm into Ins cabinet 

** Son,” said the queen-mother, “ we hear that } ou 
intend leaving us in order to rejoin Dona Mana dc Padilla. 
Vc come to conjure you not to act thus, and to consider 
what au affront it will be to the King of France, who lias 
ju^t scut you his niece with so much Mate and magnificence 
\Yould you thus leave her at the moment when you have 
just been united to her at the holy altar, m the presence of all 
the nobles of your realm ? W hat will all our rtcos homhres, 
wlio have come from so great a distance to do you Iionour, 
think, if you depart m this manner without making tlicm 
proper acknowledgments, without even addressing a single 
gracious word to them ?” 
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The king interrupted her by saying that he was much 
surprised that they should give credit to such unfounded 
reports^ and after repeating that he had no intention of 
quitting Valladolid, hastily dismissed them. An hour later 
he called for mules, announcing that he was about to visit 
his mother, but in reality pui’posing to leave the town 
accompanied only by Diego de PadiUa, the brother of his 
favourite, and two others of his most intimate caralleros. 
Delays were ready at certain distances, and he rested that 
night sixteen leagues from Valladolid. The next morning 
he found Doha ]\laria at the Puebla de Montalvan, whither 
she had come to meet him. 

This event had been foreseen ; gi*eat, however, was the 
surprise at Valladolid, although rather feigned than real on 
the part of the two Bastards, between whom and the 
Padillas there was ah’eady one bond of union, namely a 
common hatred of Albuquerque. 


V. 

THE FALL OF ALBUQUEllQUE. 

Aptek the first moments of consternation, Albuquerque 
presented himself before the tlmee disconsolate queens, 
accompanied by Don Juan Nunez de Prado, the IMaster of 
Calatrava, and his OAvn intimate friend. No less imtated than 
the royal ladies, but having found time to regain his self- 
possession and authoritative demeanour, he swore to them 
that their cause was his, and that, after having chastised 
the insolent adventurers who liad poisoned the mind of the 
king with their perfidious counsels, he would bring Don 
Pedro back. He immediately set out for Toledo, whither 
the king had akcady repaired Avith the Padillas, his brothers, 
and the Infantes of Aragon. Albuquerque left Valladolid 
with a retinue of more than 1500 cavaliers. To the troop 
of hidalgos of bis own liousc were added a large number 
of knights, vassals or pensionaries of the king, who were as 
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yet undecided -whetlier they should swell the youthful court 
or remain, faithful to the minister — whether they should 
offer up their incense to the veteran Albuquerque or to 
the royal favourite All determined to observe matters more 
closely, and to study for th^«dvcs the countenance of the 
hing, and the extent of the power of his new counsellors 
The histonan Lopez de Ayala (uhosc trustworthy narrative 
we are closely following) and his father were among them 
At a short d^tance from Toledo, some cavalleros who had 
ndden out of that city comcr^cd with their friends just 
arrived from Valladolid Some of them did not attempt to 
conceal that they were making great preparations for war 
at Toledo All the gates, ivith one exception, were blocked 
up, and the nlguazil mayor, chained with the police regu- 
lations of the city, had just been cashiered, and replaced by 
a creature of tlio Padillas Tins new officer was Alfonso 
Jufre Tenono, and of whom Ayala speaks as “hermano dc 
Don Juan Tenono, repostcro mayor del rcy ct su pnvado, 
quo era amigo dc los panentesde Dona Mana dc Padilla”* 
Prom this it is clear that the Tenono family owed the 
favour they enjoyed at court to the populanty of that same 
young fnend of the Padillas — the desperate libertine Don 
of Jfozart’s immortal opera, and the hero of Lord Bjron*s 
erotic and >cr) ccccutnc poem— 

* TN e ftll luTC »«*n I m ui tl o pontom mt* 
to tbe Det*;] soiscnlut rrc Lu Umc 

Alfonso Jufre was the head of the house of Tenono 

Tlicsc disclosures of the Tolctlaii cavallcros at first slightly 
disturhetl the confidence of Albuquerque lie began, how- 
ever, to feel more and more uncomfortable at cicrj step he 
took southuanls At length he haltcil and took coun'icl of 
Ins fncnd« A second mc«^aj,c amicd from the king, 
pressing him with an urgeuej that appeared su«piciou3 to 
repair immc<lntel\ to the Alcazar Contrarj rccomnifiula- 
tions, stilt by his secret partisans nt Tolwlo, lucrca'-etl Ins 
distrust and made him apprehend an ambuscade So soon 
• • Cron-ca J 1 1 ^ Don 1 1 ’llrw,** p ICO 
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as liis irresolution betrayed his alarm, all his servants, trem- 
bling for his safety, conjiu’ed him not to place himself in the 
power of a weak-minded prince ruled by a treacherous faction. 

The crafty minister was too old a fox to be caught in such 
a palpable trap. Albuquerque had cause to apprehend cruel 
reprisals, and had, moreover, himself taught his enemies to make 
light of oaths. He followed the dictates of prudence, and turned 
tail with vulpine cunning, after having despatched his major- 
domo, Ruy Diaz Cabeza deVaca, with this haughty message, — 

‘‘ Sire,^’ he said, Don Juan Alonso kisses your hands, 
and commends himself to your favour. He would be this 
moment in your presence, if he had not learned that evil- 
minded counsellors have calumniated him to you. You 
know, sire, all that Don Juan Alonso has done in your 
service, and in that of the queen your mother. He has 
been your chancellor ever since your birth. He has always 
served you loyally, as he served the late king your father. 
For you he ran great personal risk at the time when Leonor 
de Guzman and her faction had supreme power in the 
kingdom. As yet my master is ignorant of the crimes laid 
to his charge ; when they are known to him he will imme- 
diately clear his character. Meanwhile, if any cavallero 
question his honour and loyalty, I, his vassal, am ready to 
answer him with my body, sword in hand." 

The cold and immoveable countenance of Don Pedro 
whilst listening to this proud set speech revealed his indiffer- 
ence to the defiance which clinched it. He answered briefly 
that if Albuquerque put faith in idle rumours, he was free 
to retire whither and whenever he chose ,• but if he were 
wise he would trust to the Idng’s clemency. He then 
abruptly dismissed the messenger, ill concealing his satisfac- 
tion at getting rid of an inconvenient monitor. Pmuing 
to be thoroughly “ lord of himself," yet perhaps ashamed of 
turning off his father’s faithful adviser, he was delighted to 
see Albuquerque retire of his own accord. As soon, there- 
fore, as the young monarch felt that he had shaken himself 
free from distasteful counsels, he no longer disguised his 
intentions, but removing the then possessors from all the 
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several offices bestowed upon them during tbelatemimster^s 
day of favour, distributed tlicm among tbc partisans and 
friends of bis adored favourites the Padillas There was a 
complete reaction, and to be in disgrace at court, it now only 
sufficed to have been formerly patronized by Albuquerque 
Sleanwhile the fallen, and esasperated minister, Ins escort 
considerably reduced, retook the road to Valladolid, after 
having stopped at Perradon to consult with his fnend the 
blaster of Calatrava Both agreed that for the present open 
resistance was impossible, that they must wait with patience 
the return of fortune, and keeping upon their guard, hvc at 
a distance from the court, the one on the Portuguese 
frontier, in the midst of his own domains, the other in one 
of the castles of his order, surrounded by his knights 
Before setting out for his fortress, Albuquerque took 
leave of those disconsolate ladies, the three queens, and 
gave them his last word of advice Then collecting the 
treasures vrhicU he had kept in his v anous castles in Castile 
—for, like a piaidcnt farmer mindful of the ancient warning, 
he placed not all lus eggs in one basket — he went and shut 
himself up in the fortress of Carvajalcs — selected as the 
rendezvous for his trusty fnends Besides those attached to 
lus house, lus escort was augmcntetl during lus march 
a tolcrablj large number of cavallcros who were resolved to 
shore lus fortunes All flic^c, imagining — or choosmg to 
imagine — that a civil war had commenced, pillaged and laid 
waste the couutnca through which thev parsed This was 
the ortlmarv mode, in those dajs, bj which a feudal loni 
testified lus dissatisfaction Albuquerque, if he did not 
encourage these excesses, at least took no measures to 
repress them probablj lie was not unwilling to compromise 
lus adherents, and thus ensure their fidelitv bj the appro 
hension of the punishment vtIucIi such conduct in Ins 
serricc would entail uiion them 

Don Pedro, engrossed solely h^ lus passion for "Mana dc 
Padilla, never once thoiTj^ht of pursuing the fugitive, hut 
cclcbratovl bv carouses and Ctes what he tcrmctl his real 
accosion to the throne ^^hll^i the vouthful court was 
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diverting itself at the expense of the disgraced luinistcr, 
Dona i\raria dc Padilh'ij satisfied with having displayed the 
extent of licr powerj gave an cxanijilcof moderation nmisual 
in xvomcn in her position. She advised the king to return 
to Valladolid for some time, and to visit his hride, in order 
to prevent scandal and save appearances. Secure of Iicr 
lovers aficctionSj she considered his reputation so long as 
•she vas not sacrificed to it. Tlie sensible advice of the 
favourite was seconded by her relatives, by Gnticr Fernandez, 
and by Juan Tenorio. Accordingly, Don Pcd)'0, thougli 
with manifest reluctance, rcappeai-ed at A'alladolid, and re- 
mained two days in the same palace with his wife. Then, 
as if weary of playing a part which he could so ill sustain, 

he suddcnlv returned to his mistress, Akninlv did the 

• •> 

Padillas entreat him to prolong his stay at Valladolid ; they 
coidd not induce his impatient spirit to remain there an 
hour longer, Tliis was the last time that he saw his wife, 
and a visit thus abruptly terminated seemed but an additional 
insult. The Vicomte de Narbonne, and other French nobles 
who had accompanied Queen Blanche to Castile, indignantly 
departed, without taking leave of the king.-'i* The queen- 
mother conducted the forlorn bride to Tordcsillas, oji the 
Duero, the place of residence, or rather of exile, which Don 
Pedi'o had assigned her. 

It is the common delusion of disgraced ministers to 
imagine a revolution must needs follow their retirement from 
office. Albuquerque, shut up in his castle of Carvajales, 
saw with vexation the indifference of Castile. Although 
the conduct of the king towards his wife was generally 
blamed, his frank resolution to govern by himself was much 
applauded. His reconciliation with his brothers had been 
seen with pleasm’e, and above all, tlie favour which he had 
shown to the Lara party, whose name was generally popular, 
gavp universal satisfaction. Maria de Padilla ajjpeared 
gentle and obliging, seeking to coneeal her power, or only 
revealing it by her generous aetions. Her relations were 
clever, and itwas admitted that theyserved the king effieiently. 

0 “ Cronica del Key Don Pedro,'’ p. 103. 
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How could it possibly concern the commons and the majonty 
of tbe nobdity whether certain court offices were occupied 
by the creatures of Albuquerque or by the relatives of the 
favourite ? With the exception of a small number of rtcos 
liombres, who were personally affected by his disgrace, 
Albuquerque felt that he was forsaken by the people as well 
as by his king Despairing of regaining power, be now 
began to tremble for bis immense wealth His mde lands 
were a strong temptation, and pretexts were not wanting for 
seizing them The disorders of hia adherents also, whose 
conduct was as imprudent as culpable, gave to his retirement 
the character of rebellion He must dense some means of 
disarming the king’s anger hlisfortunc had speedily humbled 
his pride, and he eagerly accepted a kmd of treaty that was 
offered him in his sovereign’s name He consented to 
deliver up his sons as hostages, and to gi\ o sccunty for the good 
behaaiour of lus vassals In return, the king guaranteed to 
him the possession of all the lands he held in Castile, and 
granted Iiira permission to reside lu Portugal The Infante 
Don Fernando dc Aragon avas invested with the oflicc of 
Lord High Chancellor 

Though proud of hanng humbled the most powerful of 
his great vassals, Don Pedro had no wish to crush him 
entirely He could not forget the long scmccs of Albu- 
querque under King Don Alfonso, aud perhaps his con- 
science reproached him for having withdraivn lus fuour at 
the very time when he was recenmg from him most valuable 
counsels But young, impcnoits even to harshness, he 
cUsircd to be feared, abo\c all those rxcos homhres nho 
were placed so near the tlironc that they seemed to him 
like 80 man) rnals He opcnlv announced his intention of 
admmistcnng prompt and rigorous justice 

Their chief lianng uncxpcctcdK submitted, notlimg re- 
mained for those caialleros and ludalgos who were imme- 
diate vn’isals of the king, but to abandon the fallen minister 
anil rctuni to their fuidal suzerain and implore in tbtir 
turn the roial cicmcnca Tlicy left Can ajalcs with Alhu 
qucrqiic’s *1011, the hostage for lus f'vthcr’s fidtlits , hut 
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instead of repaiiing direc'% Olmedo, M^liere the king then 
was, they dared to stop at Tordesillas and present themselves 
to the queen-mother and French princess her daughter- 
in-law. There, no douhb ^I'^th of Don Pedro, his unre- 
lenting temperament, hi^ threats, and the scalfold he was 
preparing, were painted glo^nng colours. The majority 
were alarmed, and despaP^g to obtain pardon, determined 
on taking flight. Two k“g^ts only, bolder than the rest, 
ventured to continue the^' I’oute to Olmedo. These were 
Alvar Gonzalez de Moraif and Alvar Perez de Castro, the 
brother of that Inez de Castro who was mistress to the 
Infante Pedro of Portugal, afterwards so famous through 
her cruel death and the hd^^^’s which her lover paid to her 
memory. Dona Maria de I^adiUa, naturally humane and com- 
passionate, wished to save ti^ese two brave gentlemen, against 
whom the king exhibited especial animosity. She warned 
them that they had not a foment to lose if they wished to 
escape the punishment ahp^^y decreed for them. Advice 
from such a source was toojP^’e^^®^® disregarded, and 

Moran and Alvai’ de Castrop“ie<^ately retraced their steps. 
At Medina del Campo they thanks to the care of the 

queen-mother, relays in waf“S ^^emj and this act of 
forethought was soon provd^ ^ ^een very necessary. 

De Castro especiaUy, hefS 1^0% pursued, owed his 
safety entirely to the extraoFi^ary fleetness of his horse. 
The flying cavaUero having safe in Nueva Castro, 

found there an old acquaintaJee, the Prior of San Juan, whom 
he besought to fm’nish him Wj ^ ^ fresh horse, as the one he 
rode, the gift of the queen-m^tker, was almost knocked uj). 
Whilst thus engaged eonvei’^™? with the prior, Benavides, 
the king’s justiciar-mayor, wh® been despatched in pur- 
suit, and who had overtaken I'k® fugitive s mules and bag- 
gage, entered the town. Alvar, on hearing this, 

remounted Dona Marians good jennet, and went out at the 
opposite side. Meantime the king's justiciar-mayor searched 
every house in Nueva Castro, imagining that Don Alvar lay 
concealed in the town. His search, however, proAdng un- 
successful, Bena^dcles left Nfle^^ Castro and arrived at 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Jlorales shortly after Bon Alvar had quitted that place 
At ^Morales the justiciar, feeling both himself and his horse 
dead beat, sent Eodnguez Osono, whom he had found in the 
town, after the fugitive Osono, not danng to refuse, started, 

“but,” adds Ayala, “sore against his mil” His fresh 
horse soon came up with the jaded steed Bon Alvar bestrode 
Osono, however, instead of captunug him, abetted lus escape, 
pointing out a road to Castrotorafe, wbcrc Albuquerque was 
then staying Bon Alvar followed the advice of Ins friendly 
pursuer and reached Castrotorafe in safety The greater 
number of his companions, less fortunate than he, after 
having escaped from TordcsiUas, were arrested by the king's 
officers and led to Olmcdo in chains Tliey cvpcctcd immc 
dialc execution, but the anger of the king could not resist 
the prayers and tears of his mistress After a few days* 
detention, all these unfortunate men were restored to liberty 
In the meantime Don radnque, the Master of Santiago, 
who had not seen the king since the death of his mother 
Dona Lconor do Guzman, reappeared at court, and was 
received with open arms It might ha%c been that Bon 
Pedro wanted to assemble Ins brothers nroiind him, in order 
to associate them in the government PoUowing the example 
of Don Eunque and Don Tcllo, the young Master of St Jago 
sought the friendship of the fa\ountc's relations Upon an 
luliination from the king, he took the Grand Comnnuderj 
of Castile from Buy Clncon, and bestowed it upon Diego 
Garcia dc Villagcra, a bastard brother of Maria dc Padilla 
As a reward for this ready compliance with his wishes, the 
king yielded up certain rights appertaining to Ins ortlcr, 
which had been contested bj the crown Don Tcllo, on his 
side, took adiantagc of Ins brother's friendly disposition to 
ohtam his consent to a >cr> odiontngeous marmgc In 
the late king's reign he had been anianccil when quite a 
child to Dona Juana dc Lara, the eldest daughter of Don 
Juan Niinet, and now heiress of the Ixin! of Itiscax The 
distrust of Albuquerque had always oppo^cil tins nnwn 
He liail sequcstratcil all the estates of Dona Juana, ard 
lliscaj was thus annexctl to the crown domains i*" he 
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took pleasure in any policy Avliicli Avas contrary to that of 
his minister, Don Pedro n as himself present at tlic marriage 
of the lieircss of the Laras, and restored to lici' all her estates. 
Immediately after the nuptials, solemnized ■with great pomp 
at Segovia, Don Tcllo repaired to Biscay to take possession 
of the rich doAvry his wife had brought him : it •was, in fact, 
a little kingdom. 

Don Pedro about the s.amc time quitted Castile, and 
accompanied by his whole court, took the road to Andalucia, 
where he proposed to spend the remainder of the autumn 
and winter. Iiritatcd, however, by the share the two queens 
had taken in the escape of Alvar dc Castro, ho first separated 
Blanche of Bourbon from Queen ]\Iarin, witli whom she had 
lived ever since her arrival in Castile. Tlic young princess, 
already treated as a prisoner, although a small court and a 
royal palace had been assigned her, was conducted to the 
castle of Arevalo and placed under the eye of the Bishop of 
Scgona.=^' Tlic queen-mother received permission, perhaps 
a command, to go and reside in Portugal with the king hej’ 
father. Tlicse severe measures were accompanied by new^ 
persecutions directed against the friends of Allmqucrque. 
Tlie king took from Guticr Fernandez de Toledo the office 
of chamberlain in order to eutrast it to Diego de Padilla. 
All the relations of Guticr Fernandez shared in his disgrace, 
and saw the offices of which they had been despoiled bestowed 
upon the family of the fai'oui’ite and the adherents of the 
Bastards, upon whom as many honours were^ now laidshcd as 
in the time of the late king. Pei’cz Ponce, ]\fastcr of 
Alcantara, and uncle to Lconor de Guzman, had incurred a 
sequestration of his castles in Andalucia on account of haidng 
been the first to take up arms upon the accession of Don 
Pedro. His fortresses were now restored, and he was 
solemnly reinstated in theii' possession by the king himself, 
who appeared to have resolved to efface every remembrance 
of Albuquerque’s administration : men and things were alike 
relentlessly changed. 

■* According to Mariana, she was not even suffered to speak to one of her 
guards. — “ Historia de Espana,” lib. xvi. c. xviii. 
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VI 

THE HAnOEV AL IKSCHID OP SEVILLE 

Accusing liis late minister of partiality and injustice, Don 
Pedro announced, mtli perlnps a little too much confidence, 
that now that ho reigned alone, neither rank nor favour 
should influence him Of all the promises made to the 
Cortes of Valladolid, that one was the most faithfully kept 
by which he solemnly pledged himself to attend to every 
complaint brought before him In the court of the Alcazar 
at Senile, near the gate de las Banderas, arc shown the 
remains of a tnbunal m ilic open air, wlicrc Don Pedro was 
wont to sit and hear cau«es Affable to the multitude, 
although frequently stern and haughty to tlic great, ho 
would be acquainted with cacrything — would see everything 
with his own eyes After the example of the caliph^, 
legends concerning whom had doubtless amused hi^ childhood, 
he took pleasure m disguising himself and wandering alone 
in the night-timc through the streets of Seville, either to 
gam an insight into the secret opinions of the people, or to 
seek adventures and watch the conduct of the police of that 
great city Tlicsc mysterious rambles hai e fumislicil Si>ani*h 

Toraancists and poets with the arguments for a thousand 
dramatic stones, the majonty little worthy of crctlcncc, but 
nevertheless rcmarknhlc, liccaiisc one and all agree in the 
character thej ascribe to Don Pedro, and are thus faithful 
echoes of the popular tradition, which is noj entirely with* 
out value to the Iiistonan In tnilli, although the people 
may not be stnctlj acenrate as to facts, they are ujion the 
whole correct judges of men To them Don Pedro was the 
defender of the oppressed, the redrcs^cr of wrongs, and the 
fierce cnemv of all tlic iniquities of the feudal ng'tne It i* 
true, however, that a very little of this chunlroiis fpint 
a great wav towanls satisfying the commonaltj, who art* 
WMjallj ready to give their masters credit for good mtrnlion* 
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The justice of Don Pedro, which become proverbial, 
was lilce that of the Moorish sofei’eigns— prompt, severe, 
almost always passionate, and fred^^^^^J capricious in its 
form.* 

A singular anecdote of this king’s noctm’nal rambHngs, 
immortalized as it is by a monument still existing at Seville, 
and authenticated by the most car®^^ writers, ought not, 
perhaps, to be rejected by modern criticism on account of 
the romantic coloms ivith which it ^as been embellished by 
tradition. 

One night Don Pedro, it is rel^^e^^^ passing alone and 
disguised through a back street of quarrelled with a 

stranger upon some frivolous pret®^^* Tradition ever 
minutely cfrcumstantial — records t^at the stranger was 
“keeping guard’^ over the street; ^^at is, that he was 
hindering passers by from entering il'^ chher to speak with- 
out interruption to a woman, or to jji’ocm’e that facility for 
a fr’iend.f Swords were drawn, ad^ ^^® ^^g iiis 

adversary. At the approach of the officers of justice, he 
took flight and regained the Alcazar, imagining that he had 
not been recognised. An inquest 'i'^as held. The only 
witness of the, duel was an old womaib ^ho, by the light of 
a lamp, had confusedly beheld the tragi®ai scene. Accord- 
ing to her deposition, the two cavaUerd® i^ad concealed their 
faces under their cloaks, as was the cust®m with the gallants 
of Andalucia ; but the knees of one of f^cm, the victor, in 
walking, crocked. ISTow everyone at SP^ii\® i^^cw that this 
cracking of the knees was peculiar to th® i^mg, and the con- 
sequence of some malformation, which however, 

prevent him from being active and efP®^^ all bodily 
exercises. Somewhat embarrassed by ^^i® discovery, the 
alguazils could not determine whether f^cy should punish 
the old woman, or, which would be s^^^ better, purchase 
her silence. The king, however, ordered a sum of money 

* Hence Don Pedro is called in Spanish history th® ^^tsticiar as frequently 
as the Cruel, • . 

f This custom a few years ago still existed in occasion 

of many duels. 
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to l3c given lier^ and avowed Litnself to 1)D the gviilty 
person It now remained to punish the offender, vrhich 
was a difficult matter The law was explicit in such a 
case , the murderer ought to be belieaded, and Ins bead 
exposed on the place where the crime had been committed 
Don iPcdro ordered tint his licad, wearing a crown, should 
be carved in stone, and the bust placed in a mchc in the 
middle of the street which liad been the scene of the combat 
This bust was restored in the seventeenth century, and is 
still to be seen in the Callc del Canddejo in Seville * 

This ingenious mode of escaping out of a dilemma, although 
conformable to the customs of the middle ages, “proved rather 
the king’s fertility of invention, “ remarks a modern wntcr, 
“than Ins impartiality '' The following anecdote wall guc 
a more favourable idea of his justice A pnest provided 
inth a nch benefice had deeply injured a shoemaker On 
being brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal — the only 
one to which he was amenable — the pnest was, for his crime, 
suspended for some months from the exercise of his sacer- 
dotal functions Tlic artisan, dissatisfied with the sentence, 
determined to punisli the offence Inraoclf, and, Ijiiig m 
wait for his adversary, inflicted upon him severe corjiorcal 
chastisement lie was immediately arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to death lie appealed to the king Tlic gro^s 
partnht> of the ccclcsiasti^ judges had produced much 
scandal Don Pedro parodied their sentence bj condemning 
the shoemaker to abstain from making sliocs for'a year 
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furnislied Don Pedi’o with a pretext for breaking the 
treaty which he had just concludedj and even for attacking 
the object of his resentment, the cliief of the faction. In 
the spring of the year 1354, Don Pedro suddenly appeared 
with a little army before kledcllin, a town in Estremadura, 
of which Albuquerque was lord. The holders of the castle 
capitulated to the king, who immediately ordered it to be 
dismantled. After this success, Don Pedro quickly bent 
his steps towards the town of Albuquerque, the principal 
lordship of Don Juan Alonso, whose surname was derived 
from it, and invested that place. The siege gi^dng promise 
of a long dni’ation, Don Pedro left his two brothers, Don 
Fadrique and Don Enrique, with Juan de Villagera, before 
the castle, and after ha\ing despatched ambassadors to the 
King of Portugal, demanding that Albuquerque should be 
delivered up to him, retmmed to CastUe. 

Whilst, therefore, hostilities were feebly prosecuted on the 
Portuguese frontier, Don Pedro, in the ficlcleness of youthful 
power uncontrolled, forgot his Idngdom and his vengeance 
in a new passion. Maria de PadiUa seemed to have lost 
the empire which she had hitherto exercised over his heart. 
Having suffered much for some time, and now feeling the 
period of pregnancy approaching, she announced her inten- 
tion of quitting the court and the world, and retiring into 
a cloister. It is unknown, and it is a matter of little 
import, what lovers’ quarrels had provoked this sudden reso- 
lution, j but it is certain that Don Pedro, far from opposing 
his mistress’s project, pressed its execution. He even wrote 
to the Pope to solicit the necessary authorities for founding 
a convent under the patronage of Santa Clara, of which 
Maria de Padilla was to be the superior, and wherein she 
would take the vows.* 

The rupture was complete, and appeared irrevocable. 
The king was in love with Doha Juana, daughter of Don 
Pedro de Castro, surnamed De la Guerra, and widow of 
Don Diego de Haro, a descendant of the ancient Lords of 

* This permission was granted by Innocent YI, — Rainaldi, “Annales Eccl.” 
year 1354. 
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Biscay As virtuous as slie iras fair. Bona Juana ivas proof 
against all temptations The passion of the king only 
increasing iTitli the opposition it met, he at last spoke of 
mamage, and offered liis hand and crown to the young 
widow Strange as this proposition appeared, the relations 
of Dona Juana at once pcrccircd that a pnnee Molent 
and impetuous would overcome cicry obstacle It was, 
however, first necessary to prove tliat he was free to wed 
Don Pedro pretended that his marriage with Blanche dc 
Bourbon was null and void, and upon tins delicate point 
gave explanations which remained secret, but which satisfied 
Ennque Ennquez, the husband of one of Dona Juana’s 
aunts, and Jfen Rodriguez dc Senabna, a Galician knight, 
both of whom were charged, in the character of arbiters, to 
make inquiry into the position of the king The arguments 
employed to convince them may be imagined, when we sec 
Enriquez obtain as a guarantee for the execution of tlio 
promise of marriage made by the king the custody of the 
castles of Jocn, Duenas, and Castrojenz Probably the 
complaisance of ^fen Rodriguez was purchased in a similar 
manner Bon Pedro, thus fortilicd ivjth their approbation, 
repaired dircctlj to Cuellar, the residence oftlic fair Juana 
She, howcicr, exacted one more proof of lus ability to 
marry her ere her last scruples could he overcome At her 
entreaty two prelates, the bishops of Salamanca and AviH, 
were sent for bv the king, and commanded to attest that he 
was free to contract mamage Whctlicr thej yichlid to 
threats, or suffered thcmschcs to Iks won hv presents, thej 
did not hc«»itatc to confirm the decision of the first arhitcr* 
Bona Juana then consented, and the mamage was imme- 
diately solemnized m the church of Cuellar, iThtrc the 
Bidiop of Salamanca pronounccil a bcnciliction on the 
wcddcil pair 

Howcicr hcad«trong the passions of a king of ciglitccn, it 
15 diffiailt to account for so scandalous an act as tlas Can 
we admit Bon Pedro to haic been really in error with 
respect to the vaiiditv of lus union with lUanchc of Iknirlwn? 
Ayala, the onlj contemporwj who furnishes us with any 
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information concerning tins singular transaction^ relates that 
tlie king, in order to prove tlie nullity of liis marriage mtli 
the Freneh princess, -would have appealed to eertain protests 
made by him at Valladolid at the time of Ms marriage. 
But of these protests there exists no trace, and indeed they 
■\vere never afterwards produced. Besides, what coercion 
could have taken place ? At the period when Don Pedro 
joined Blanche, the authority, or more properly the domi- 
nation of Albuquerque, had yielded to the ascendaney of 
Maria de Padilla — that is, to the person most interested in 
finding arguments or pretexts against the marriage. Now, 
on the contrary, it has been seen that klaria de Padilla 
interfered to effect a kind of reconciliation between her 
lover and the young queen. "What time could Don Pedro 
have found more favourable, not merely to protest against 
his marriage, but to break it off, than that of his arrival at 
V alladolid, when, aided by the forees of Don Enrique and 
Don Tello, he had just shaken off the yoke of his mother 
and his minister ? 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, it seems unwise 
to absolutely refuse credence to the assumption of a protest 
having been seeretly made by the Icing. He might, perhaps, 
while yielding to the entreaties of his mother and some of 
his counsellors, wish to reserve for a future day the means 
of declaring the nullity of a union which he had contracted 
with the greatest reluetance. Doubtless, any reservations 
he might then make, according to his own calculations, 
could only be for the advantage of Maria de Padilla. Now 
he used them against her. His duplicity with regard to 
Dona Juana soon became manifest. Subsequent circum- 
stances prove that in a fit of ill- humour he sought to give 
Maria de Padilla a rival, or perhaps only to show her that 
he could bestow his affection upon another. Fascinated for 
a moment by the beauty of Dona Juana, and irritated by 
her resistance, he had recourse to this sacrilegious farce as 
the only means of vanquishing her scruples. No cost was 
too great, so that he could gratify his passion. He gains 
over to his interest the relatives of Dona Juana, he corrupts 
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or intimidates tbe l>isliops, he takes all tlie oaths required 
of him, and at last succeeds in celebrating an impious 
marriage. But no sooner has he enjoyed his nen" conquest 
than he raises the mask. From the day succeeding that of 
his nuptials, his good faith may he duly estimated. 

The stipulated order for the surrender of the castles to 
Enrique Enriquez is reroked. The same day he quits 
Eona Juana, never to sec her again, leaving her only the 
demesne of Duenas, a kind of indemnity ■which he could not 
refuse his victim.* The sacrilege of a double marriage did 
not arrest the course of Don Pedro for a moment. He was 
aware that all the odium would fall upon the bishops who 
sanctionctl it. The age of the king, and his unbridled love 
of pleasure, scarcely allow us to attribute to him, in this 
transaction, the caladations of a crafty policy. He had, 
however, already humbled the clergy by his decrees at 
Seville. Perhaps at CucHar Jic exulted in compromising 
two illustrious prelates, fccUng certain that the scandal of 
their compliance with his wishes would reflect tij>on the* 
whole clmrch, wliose power and influence he sought to 
diminish. 


t7II. 

COALITION ntTWTCN THE BASTAnD TttlNCES AND 
ALDCQUERQUE. 

Tffc web of life is tndr of a minglofl yam. On tlic same 
day as that of the marriage — if such a mockery of the holy 
rite may be so termed — of Don Pedro with Juana dc Castro, 

• DofU Jaana, in tlie Irpt tt»e tilte of Qnocn. Ttu* ipiy^r* to ttre 

gTT*lly annoTpil Don 1‘cJro, wtw, Lowertr, took no itfp to ciLlips h(T to n> 
ncrenoe the title. Jtur.ai{eC&«tn> IiMburwil In tlio inetrojiolitan church of Ft. 
J»SO. where a mtsrniftrcnl tomb w*» erected to her njemorr. The royal armi 
and crown of Outiie, and tboe of De Caitro without a crown, are eo^^rar^ on 
the tRonUTnent. Underneath the C{ptre of th# l.adj Jttant, wlus It 
attirr^l In royal rcl'c* ami wearing » etown, U tlrf» Mlnytlnff iMtr-plti'ni-- 
Aqn'i y^ce lK>&a Juana de Cutrv, Reyna de CaitlUi, que fino rn SI de Agni*\ 
rradelUi.*' 
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vciy startling iicivs surprised him at Cuellar. One of the 
cavallcros arrived in liot liaste from the frontier, announcing 
to him that the Condc de Trastamara and Don Fadrique 
had raised the standard of revolt, and that, leagued "svith 
Albuquerque, they U'erc now preparing to enter Castile. 

These, then, were the deeds of Cliristian Icniglils and 
princes in those days of chivalry which have been so much 
vaunted by poets and romancists. With what a shudder 
must the student of the annals of these bad old times’' 
contemplate the spectacle of these young princes, of scarcely 
twenty summers, who, we have seen, treated bj’’ their king and 
brother with the most generous confidence, feign unbounded 
devotion to him, flatter his favourites, Immblc themselves at 
the feet of his mistress, encourage the weakness and irre- 
gidarities of their sovereign, and a few days later, disregard- 
ing their oaths, ally themselves witli the assassin of their 
mother against their benefactor ! What a contrast between 
this precocious dissimulation, and the chivalric arrogance ot 
the old minister, challenging the two Bastards tonneet him 
in the lists before the King of Portugal ! "iAHiilst, in the 
retirement of his exile, Albuquerque, unjustly attacked, was 
making preparations for open war against the young princes, 
who had been ever the objects of his dislike, Don Enrique 
was coolly calculating the relative advantages of loyalty and 
treason. Undoubtedly he did not then dream of wresting 
the crown from his brother, but foreseeing in a cml war his 
personal aggrandisement, he wished, in order to render his 
rebellion more formidable, to obtain the support of the only 
man who then dared to make head against Don Pedro. 
Ayala, who cannot be suspected of calumniating a prince 
whose eause he served with his own sword, unhesitatingly 
asserts that the first idea of this alliance was conceived by 
the Conde de Trastamara. 

Whatever surprise Albuquerque might have felt at such 
an overtm'e as an alliance ofiensive and defensive against the 
king, when first brought to him by the young prince’s con- 
fessor, the offer of the two Bastards served his plans of ven- 
geance too well for him to hesitate to accept it with eager- 
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ness. An inteniew was immediately arranged; and to 
attest tlic sincerity of tlicir defection, Don Enrique and Don 
Fadrique began with arresting tbc brother of Maria dc 
Padilla, Juandc Villagcra, who commanded conjointly with 
them the troops collected in Estremadura. After tahing 
this decish c step, the new confederates nict at Eiba dc Caj o, 
a ^ illago upon the frontier of Castile and Portugal, and there 
confirmed their pact by tbe oatbs customary upon such occa* 
sions. Albuquerque immediately counted out to the two 
brothers a sum of 200,000 nmra%cdis, under pretence of 
subsidies for their mcn^at^aims, and dclhcrcd to them, as 
pledges of his faith, sc\cral of his castles, amongst others 
the ^cry one which they were charged by tbc king to 
besiege. 

Don Enrique, in tins first conference, c'iplaincd the 
treason ho had so darkly and deeply concchcd. He pro- 
posed to dethrone his brother, or at least to raise up against 
liim a powerful competitor, who would, he thought, persuade 
the King of Portugal to join in the coalition. It was tlio 
Infauto Don Pedro of Portugal whom Don Enrique wished 
to proclaim King of C.astilc, and who was grandson of Don 
Sancho on the motlicr's side, mid w as thus one degree nearer 
the royal stock than Don Pedro, son of Alfonso and great. 
graiuUon of Don S.uicho. At tlii‘» period, when the right 
of succession to the throne, hut recently contested in tlic 
baltlc-fvcld, was not irrciocabl) fixed, tbc transmission of 
the crown to the eldest male of the roxal lineage — a sjatem 
still existing amongst Oncutnl nations — was allowcil by the 
customs of tfic age, and inorcoxcr sanctioned hy precedent. 
The exclusion of the Infauti's dc la Cenla, and the rccog. 
lution of Don Sancho bj the Cortes, legalized to a certain 
degree the pretensions of the Portuguese prince, and the 
ronfrelemles might fiurly hope to get them nilmittrel hy a 
new Corti's, Such an arrangement would satisfy tlic pride 
of the nobles as well as that of the commons. It w.xs, in 
fict, easy to Whexe tint Castile, owing its present gre-xtuess 
to the union of scxeral states iiiulcr one sorrredgn, would 
f.v\-onrahly receixe a pretender who brought a vast kingdoin 
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as liis portion. The project vas tlicrcforc immecliatcl)’’ 
adopted hy Alhu(i\icrquc, and transmitted to tlic Infante of 
Tortngal by liis favonritc, Alvar dc Castro. It could not, 
liou'cvcr, immediately he carried into execution, on account 
of the energetic resistance which it met from the reigning 
king, Don Alfonso IV. Not only did that monarch liasten 
to disclaim it, but he even rcc.'illcd the prince his son from 
the frontier, and proliibitcd him from corresponding with 
the conspirators whose promises for a moment had seduced 
him. At the same time when the a'lliaiice bctu'ccn Albu- 
querque and the young princes was concluded, Queen lifaria, 
mother of Don Pedro, precipitately quitted the Portuguese 
court, and anxious, no doubt, to avoid any suspicion of con- 
nivance Avith the rebels, returned to Castile by a circuitous 
route, as though seeking to avoid meeting them. If the 
chronicler, hoAvever, may be believed, this long journey had 
its charms for her. hlartin Alfonso Telho, a Portuguese 
knight, “ held her horse’s bridle the whole way,’^ and thus 
entirely occupied by the passion which she had inspired, she 
sought solitude in preference to bearing a part in the great 
political events which were impending. 

No sooner had the tidings of his brothers’ treachery 
reached Don Pedro — the intelligence of which was confirmed 
by Juan de Yillagera, who had effected his escape — than, 
leartng for ever Doha Juana dc Castro, the Castilian king 
hastened, on the day after his wedding, to Castrojeriz, the 
town he had assigned to his immediate vassals as a place of 
meeting. He also summoned there his two cousins, the two 
Infantes of Aragon, who had just returned from their visit 
to Portugal. The conspiracy of the Conde de Trastamara 
and the Master of St. J ago had, however, extended beyond 
the Estremadura. On hearing of the rebellion of his 
brother, Don TeUo endeavoured to excite Biscay to revolt, 
and used all his efforts to raise troops from the wide domains 
of his wife, the heiress of the Laras. This was a fresh act 
of treason, proving to Don Pedro what kind of men they 
were whom he had loaded with favom’s. In the hope of 
creating a powerful diversion in Biscay, the king at once 
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marncd tlic Infante Don Juan do Arajcon to Dofia Isabel 
do Lara, second daughter of Don Juan Nunez, and disin- 
hcnting, hy Ins o\m authority, the elder of the tu-o sister^, 
Don Teho^s mfc, he bestowed upon the Aragonese prince 
the title of Lord of Biscay and Lara He thus opposed the 
Infantes of Aragon to his brothers, rcljing upon a fidelity 
magnificently paid for in advance Although betrayed bv 
his nearest kin, Don Pedro still believed in the strength of 
the tics of blood This time he reposed confidence m the 
deletion of Ins cousins — he was destined to gam cruel espe- 
nence before parting finally with the illusions of youth 

In the midst of warlike preparations, to mIucIi lie dciotcd 
himsdf with unvarjiug activity, he learned that Dona "Nfana 
lie Padilla had a second time made him a father Tlicrc is 
no doubt but that the lovers were reconciled, since Dona 
Juana was forsaken like Blanche dc Bourbon The king 
gave Ins daughter the significant name of Constanza,* in 
winch we seem to read a promise made to Maria dc Padilla 
He kept it more faithfully than tliosc oaths he bad sworn 
before the holy altar 

The confederates did not leave him time to celebrate his 
daughter’s birtli Dvery day revealed to the king the vast- 
110*^8 of the scheme forme*! by Ins brothers, and their con* 
iicxion vnth all the malcontents in Castile In the north 
a jiovvcrful ally declared in their favour Tins was Don 
Fernando dc Castro, brother of Doun Juana, that tcift of « 
(lay whom Don Pedro had just ahamlonetl Don rLniando 
had m Galicia numerous va«‘ 5 ala and an almost regal infiu 
tiicc He was irritate*! by the nfiront done to bis sister, 
and bad moreover another motive for joining the rebth He 
loved Dona Juana, natural daughter of Don Alfonso and 

• pern Pcvlm, Jout tt<w I ki* onr prrat rUntftprnft the F nt— 

crdtrol tl e Irgtnd yaetutn ierr« to U, ln«cnl>c«l 1 « t 1 1) #t U 
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Poua Lconor, and as tlic of his defection, the Conde 
de Trastaraara held out hopes of his sister’s hand. Love 
and YCiigeauce, the two great chivalric passions, distin- 
guished him from the rest of tlic rebels, wlio •were actuated 
only by ambition or cupidity. Fernando de Castro was 
punctilious on the score of honour, and before resorting to 
arms sought to satisfy his conscience. The feudal code 
furnished him Avith the means thereto. The folloAving Avas 
the curious expedient to AA'hich he had recourse to release 
himself fr’om the homage he OAved to the king. He crossed 
the riA'cr j\Iiuho, Avhich separates Castile fr’om Portugal, and 
encamped at IMouzon, upon the Portuguese territory. EA'cry 
day, after hearing mass, he forded the IMihho, and entering 
Salvatiorra, the first Castilian tOAvn which meets the traveller 
coming from Monzon, pronounced these Avords in the pre- 
sence of a public notary : — I here take leave of King 
Don Pedro, King of Castile and Leon, and denaturalize 
myself for the following causes : first, because the said Idng 
endeavoured to kill me in a tournay at Yalladolid, at the 
time of his mairiage with Blanche de Bom^bon ; secondly, 
because he has insulted my sister, fii’st saying that he took 
her for wife and queen, and then, after treating her with 
contumely, leaAung her.” After each of these declarations he 
receiA'ed an authenticated copy fi’om the hands of the notary, 
and thus proAuded AAnth nine A^erbal processes, Fernando con- 
sidered that he was absolved from his oath of allegiance. 
He then hastened to arm his vassals, and to recruit for sol- 
diers, and haAung seized Pontferrada, he there awaited his 
allies, who Avere already in full march towards the proAunce 
of Salamanca. 

Albuquerque and Don Enrique, Avithout wasting time in 
idle formalities, had crossed the Tagus by the bridge of 
Alcantara, after having deA’^astated the entire neighbourhood 
of Badajos. Obliged to leave garrisons in a multitude of 
petty fortresses, they arrived before Ciudad Rodrigo Avith a 
body of only some four hundred horse, hoping to draw over 
to their side the Master of Alcantara, Perez Ponce, who had 
made it his place of residence. Of a truth, the Master did 
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not -welcome them, but fo^ctful of the favours he had 
recently recei\ cd from the Ling, he made no effort to oppose 
their march, and presenung a stnet neutrality, was ready to 
take whichever side might prove most fortunate 

Albuquerque and the Condc dc Trastamara, frustrated in 
their attempts -upon Ciudad Rodngo, pursued their marcli 
towards the north, and effected a junction with Fernando 
de Castro at Bamos de Salas The conde penetrated cicn 
as far as the Astunas to incite those provinces to revolt, 
and recruit there for soldiers Upon his side, too, Uon 
Fadnque boldly urged on Ins course Traversing the whole 
extent of La ifanclia, he marclicd upon Segura dc la Sierra, 
at that time a icry important place, situated upon the 
borders of the kingdoms of Murcia and Jaen, and one of the 
principal comtnandcncs of St Jago Tins daring movement 
intercepted the king’s communications -with Andalucia, and 
enabled the confederates to open negotiations with tlic 
Aragonese on the one side, and mth the Grenadian Moors 
on the other Castilians or foreigners, Christians or 
hfoslcms, cx cry where the rebels were necking allies 

Far from suspecting the motnes for the inaction of the 
Aragonese pnnccs, Don Pcilro, behenng them fully deter- 
mined to oppose the progress of Albuquerque, had directed 
all Ins attention to the southern side, and ha'^tilj approached 
Segura, in order to proont that place falling into the 
poucr of Don Fadaque Before setting out iijiou this ex* 
jMxIition, he had given onlers to transfer Queen Illanehc 
from the castle of Arcialo to the Alcarar of Toledo He 
fcarcil, and not uurcasoiiabU, that a surprise niioht jlncc 
her in the hands of the rebels, who would make n«c of her 
as a fomudahlc instrument to sciac their own purposes Tl c 
execution of this onltr was confidetl to the iiiiclc of Maria 
dc Padilla, Juandc Uinestrosa, who had just lx en nppouitol 
his chamberlain This intcll gcncc filled all the nobility of 
Tolcnlowitli indignation To dtincrtlic queen into tlic hatds 
of the Illicit of the favourite was, thev raid, to coiulrmn 
her to death ouc doubled but that the king cntrrlair eil 

the most tmulcr dcs gtis against licr, and the tiuhsjl* 
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Blanclic Tvas already regarded as a devoted victim. ‘Wlicn 
Hincstrosa appeared at tlic gates of Toledo, condueting liis fair 
young prisoner, and endeavouring to reassure lier by lavishing 
upon lier every outward mark of respect, aU hearts were 
moved with pity and auger. Tlie ladies cspeeially — as may 
be imagined fi.’oni the nature of the case — were bigbly ex- 
cited, aceused tlie men of cowardice, and, in tlie name of 
their boasted cliivaliy, called upon them to avenge their 
injured queen. The cortege entered the city in the midst of 
a dense multitude, now greeting the queen with aeclamations, 
now venting their indignation in threatening cries against 
her escort. The Bishop of Segoria, who accompanied the 
prisoner, requested permission for her to enter the cathedral, 
in order to pray before the famous stone which, it is said, 
presences the impress of the foot of the Yii’gin, and which is 
an object of veneration throughout Spain.* Hiuestrosa was 
too courteous to refuse the request, and Blanche entered the 
church, the greater number of the soldiers remaining out- 
side, . surrounded by a noisy crowd, which increased every 
moment. Weary nith a rather long attendance, and fearing 
a collision between the rabble and his men, Hincstrosa 
respectfully announced to the queen that it was time to 
repair to the apartments prepared for her in the Alcazar, 
Queen Blanche, however, then refused to leave the sanctuary. 
The clergy of Toledo surrounded her. The crowd had 
pressed into the cathedral, and Hon Pedro’s chamberlain 
being ill supported, and moreover disliking his office of 
jailor, did not dare to employ violence and tear the queen 
from her asylum. After holding long conferences with the 
prelates and the principal inhabitants, he consented to allow 
her to take up her abode within the precincts of the cathe- 
dral, until he received the king’s commands. On his own 
part, at the head of as many Toledan cavalleros as were 
willing to follow him, he went to join the king at Segura, 

* 

* Los Reyes ITiievos, by Don X. Lonzano, lib. i. cap. x. Ifc was upon this stone 
that the Holy Virgin placed her feet when she appeared to San lldefonso, and 
presented him, according, to the grave author just cited, a chasuble de tela de 
cielo, of linen from heaven. 
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trusting that the city, irhtai dcpmed of a portion of it*? 
joung nobility, -would become more submissive and tranquil 
He was mistahen TIic queen was perpetually visited in 
her retreat by a number of ladies, who came to condole with 
her upon her sad fate and offer tlicir services The ladies 
of her suite, and more particularly her cimcran mayor, 
Doha Lconor dc Saldana, wife of the lord of Haro, implored 
the compassion of their visitors, and besought them to ‘'ivc 
the innocent princess "The king," said Dona Lconor, "is 
betrayed by perfidious counsellors The Alcazar of Toledo 
will he the tomb of our queen, and *'oon you will '«cc the 
uncle of Alana dc PadiUa return with the executioners, who 
■will sacrifice the pnnccss to the hatred of an unworthy n\al 
IVill the chivalry of Toledo permit ««o dastardly a crime 
to be consummated? Assuredly the king will one daj be 
nndccciicd as to the real clnracter of Ins favountes, and will 
then thank the faitliful vassals who shall have prcicntcd this 
comiu ssion of a enme " 

Blanche uttered no complaint, but her tears, and the 
terror excited by the very name of her husband, «pokc 
eloquently enough for her Tlic )oiitU and bcautj of the 
queen fascinated the aoung nobles, her gentleness and 
pictj touched the people, all swore to protect her against 
lier enemies Tlic citizens fonncil a f uthful guanl for her 
protection, and contiumlh watclicil the epi«copal palace, as 
if anticipating a surjimc Suddeidi n rc|>ort was spro*!!! 
that lIincstro<ca had rctumcil to Toleilo Hidalgos and 
artisans immctliatclj ran to arms, the streets were bamcadctl, 
m an instant tlic whole citv was in commotion 'Hn- 
nlgnazd major (Alfonso Jufre Ttnono) and tlic alcalhs 
were thrown into jin«on The people rushed to the Alcazar, 
Ijrokeojicn its gate*, and drove awav tlic gammon So tint 
tJie prison wliicli her hnshind had deslineil for her Ijceaini* 
her palace and her fortress She was condnctc<l to it ui 
tnumph 

Don IVlro, after a few unimportant ^hI^nl’'lles with the 
gamson of Segura, King nppnseil hv Ilinestrum tint the 
joung queen had cscajHal from his liands, Kft *oasetrv»^l** 
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before tbe place^ and set out fortliwith for Toledo. On his 
Avay thitliei’j he held a chapter at Ocana of those among the 
Knights of St. J ago Tvho remained faithful, and obliged them 
to depose Don Fadrique, and elect in his stead Juan de 
Villagera, the bastard brother of Dona Maria de Padilla, 
although that cavallero was raaiTied, contrary to the statutes 
of the order. This election, illegal as it was, became never- 
theless a precedent which eventually was recognised. 

The insurrection at Toledo was a heavy blow to the 
king’s cause. Upon the intelligence spreading rapidly that 
the first city in the kingdom was in open rebellion, a number 
of ricos hombres and knights, until then undecided as to the 
course they should pursue, joined the 3'ebels. The Infantes 
of Aragon were the first to raise the mask, and declare 
themselves the allies of Albuquerque and Don Enrique, 
and soon after their mother. Dona Leonor, the king’s aunt, 
joined them at Cuenca de Tamariz. In this city were 
assembled the greater number of the chiefs, and it was 
there that they concerted and sealed their alliance. Until 
then, each of the rebels had made war in his own name and 
for his individual advantage. Each had his own grievances, 
for which he sought redress. Albuquerque complained of 
the unjust usurpation of his lands. Fernando de Castro 
alleged the outrage done to his house. The citizens of 
Toledo declared that they were in arms to defend their 
queen. As for Don Pedro’s brothers and the Infantes of 
Aragon, assuredly Castile had yet to learn what charges 
they could bring against a king who had ever been generous 
‘ and kind to them. At Cuenca, under the presidency of the 
Queen-dowager of Aragon, the confederates chose their 
banner and published their manifesto. . The popular sym- 
pathy, which had been so powerfully excited by the mis- 
fortunes of Blanche, convinced them that they could not do 
better than give her name to their cause. They therefore 
jn’ocl aimed themselves her protectors, and despatched a herald 
to the king, summoning him to dismiss his mistress, to live 
as a good husband with his lawful wife, and, in fine, to 
choose other counsellors. They were already in a position 
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to dictate terms to their sovereign. The troops left behind 
at St^ura had deserted, and now accompanied Fadriquc as 
their liberator into the capital of New Castile Each dav 
some noble deserted the king to join the rehcls Nearly 
all the northern provinces were lu a state of open insur* 
lection — Albuquerque ruling supreme in the kingdom of 
Leon, De Castro in Galicia , the Condc de Trastamara in 
the Astunas Don TcUo, after having incited Biscay to 
rebellion, had brought troops to the assistance of the Infantes 
of Aragon, who were already masters of a part of Castile 
All of these had written to Queen Blanche, assuring her of 
their devotion, and while spreading everywhere the fever of 
revolt, pretended to be merely executing her orders Alto 
gether their forces amounted to six or sev en thousand men- 
at-arms, without counting infantry The king, completely 
disheartened by this continued senes of defections, could 
with difficulty retain six hundred horsemen about Jus 
person 

Don Pedro’s first care in this extremity was for the 
safety of his favourite lie hastened to conduct her and 
lus mother, the queen dowager, to the strong castle of Tor- 
dcsillas, situated in the midst of n country difiicult of access, 
and wlncli lie trusted could offer a successful resistance to 
the rebels, if they had the audacity to attack it Thw fortrc^i, 

with the large town of Toro, and otliers in t!io vacmage 
of the Ducro, were the only places which still rccogni^ctl 
his authority . lie was soon pursue 1, although at a distance, 
hy the nJw? were rcuirorcctl by a /reiJi ilcfi'Ction, 

namely by that of Don Juan de la Ccnla , for even the Lan 
faction now abandoned the king, and made alliance vritli it* 
ancient foe Da Ccrvla, as forgetful of tlic death of ht« 
father m-law, Alon*o Coroiicl, os the king’s brothers were of 
that of their mother, Dona Ixjonor, cntcrcil into a treaty 
vTith Albuqutrquc The confetlcratcs laboured unrcmittu gW 
to narrow the circle vrith vrlncli they had surroundcil the 
king, just ns the hunters track and run down a deer I rca 
while dnving him into Ins last stronghold, they frcqucntlr 
renewed their protestation# of fiddity, but each time m* str*! 
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Tvitli greater veliemence upon tlie pretensions advanced in 
tlieir manifesto. Tlie Queen-dowager of Aragon was licrself 
the bearer of terms of accommodation to the king, or rather 
represented to liim upon what conditions he might yet 
preserve his cro^vn. These were, first, that hlaria de Padilla 
should he banished to a convent in France or Aragon, and her 
relatives dismissed from office; and secondly, that the king 
should return to his legitimate spouse, for since the insm’- 
rection at Toledo, the league afiected to have taken up arms 
solely to avenge the wi'ongs of Queen Blanche. “ On those 
terms,” said Dona Leonor, “the king will find none but 
submissive subjects, anxious in all things to obey him.” 
Notwithstanding his ill-fortune, Don Pedro remained in- 
flexible. He replied haughtily that he would never treat 
with the confederates until they had first laid down their 
arms and asked forgiveness. 

A letter addressed at this juncture by Don Pedro to the 
then Regent of Aragon is distinguished by a tone of calm 
determination, which is not altogether devoid of dignity, 
and reveals moreover some features in the character of the 
young king which deserve mention. The latest injmy, it 
shows, was that of which Don Pedro was most sensible. All 
his anger is directed against the Infantes of Aragon. He 
forgets his brothers ; not a single bitter word against Don 
Enrique escapes him ; he does not name Don Fadrique, and 
if he mentions Don Tello, it is only in some measure to 
excuse him, and to attribute to traitorous counsels the part 
he bears in the rebellion. His energetic character is not yet 
soured by misfortune. So much treachery excites his indig- 
nation, but he does not yet exhibit that unrelentiug hatred 
with which the bitter experience of the conduct of his 
contemporaries subsequently inspired him. 

By the terms of the treaty of Atienza, the court of 
Aragon ought to have afibrdedthe King of Castile assistance; 
but in fact, it \iewed with secret pleasure the disorders of 
the unhappy kingdom and the impoverishment of a formid- 
able rival. The reply was evasive, and Aragon abandoned 
Don Pedro to his iU-fortune. 
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DSATH OF ALBUQUERQUE 

The confederates, notvntLstandmg the superiority of their 
forces, dared not offer battle to Don Pedro, or besiege him 
in any of the places avlnch still remained faithful to him ; 
and TvhiUtthc greater number of the ncos hombres, mth the 
exception of a fcir chiefs, ‘'till respected the majesty of the 
throne, and temporized anth the more powerful towns, the) 
did not hesitate to employ mam force to reduce tlio«cof Ic^ 
importance Tlicy took Mc<lma del Campo by storm, and 
haling prennuMy summoned its inhahitants to open their 
gates, dclncrcd the place up to pillage Tliei here met with 
an irreparable loss Tlic man most fitted to maintain union 
amongst a number of nobles animated by opposite interests, 
Albuquerque himself, died suddenly at Medina, a few days 
after the capture of that town, in the commencement of the 
autumn of 1351 His physician. Maestro Paolo, an Italian, 
who was attached to the hou«c of the Inf into Donrernando, 
was suspect ctl of haling administered a subtle poison in the 
draught which he had presenhed for an apparently slight 
indisjKisition Tills chatgc nnturall) luvnhid tlic king, 
who was more interestcil than any one the lu Albnqncrqnt’s 
dentil, and cicntuall) Bon Pcilro justified but too will the 
imputation of his enemies. In making this man magnificent 
presents, apparentU not so ituicii as a rewani for his pro- 
fessional skill as the payment of a crime 

Alhiqnenjuc m his last momints dul not hihethc firmne<s 
of his character hiu at tin. )K)tut of death, he n.‘.scmhltsl 
his \a*sals, and made tlum swear to make neither peace nor 
truce with the king until they had ohtameil satisfictinu f’C 
hvs wrongs In imitation, jnrhaiw, of our great Phntagenct, 
l.dwanl 1 , he dirretcd that his l>wU »1 ould l>e carrusl at 
the head of their battalion so long as the war lastid, 
tho igh unwiUmg to las down his halnd and autlkontr m td 
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they liad trinniphcd over liis enemies, Fi’om the elejhh of 
his coniu he still seemed to preside over the councils of the 
IcaguCj and each time that they deliberated upon their 
common interests, his corpse u'as interrogated, and his major- 
domo, Cabeza de ^’aca, replied in the name of his deceased 
master. =•'= 

A short time after the death of Albuquerque, Don 
Fadrique rejoined the main army of the league, bringing 
Mitli him from Toledo a body of five or six hundred’ 
horsemen, and all the money found in the coffers of Don 
Simucl Levi, the king’s treasurer, besides a considerable 
sum that Queen Blanche had herself delivered to him. Both 
parties were determined to prolong the war; the young 
princes because they sav the king’s distress augment daily; 
Don Pedro because his only hope vas to divide his antago- 
nists. In fact, conferences ■without number were held, the 
eavallcros of the two camps meeting each other with a 
courtesy which sufficiently bore witness to the indificrcncc 
the}’’ felt for the quarrels of their chieftains. One day the 
king, being at Toro, received ambassadors from the league. 
Before listening to the propositions of which they were 
bearers, he Ought, according to the etiquette of the period, 
to have assigned them a residence with one of the nobles of 
his court. This species of hospitality was then held in high 
estimation, Alvarez de Toledo and Jufre Tenorio disputed 
vehemently the privilege of lodging the hostile envoys. From 
words the}’’ came to blows, ajid each calling his friends to his 
aid, there ensued, even in tlie presenee of the Idng, a kind of 
melee, in which several knights were cither killed or wounded. 
Don Pedro, dm'ing the struggle, betrayed some partiality for 
Alvarez, whereupon Tenorio, who till then had served the 
Idng with devotion, considered himself aggrieved, and at once 
quitting Toro with all his followers, passed into the rebel 
camp. Such was the haughty susceptibility of the feudal 
nobles, ever ready to break with their sovereigns upon the 
most frivolous pretences. It appears that when words arose 
between Tenorio and Alvarez, the former, carried away by 

Ayala, p. 152. 
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passion, struck the latter -vrith his knife In the general 
conflict that ensued, a nephew of De Toledo was killed 
“ And because,” says Ayala, "the king appeared to fa\our 
De Toledo, and because they had fear of the king henceforth, 
Juan Tenorio,. the king’s rcp(»tcro-mayor, hicn Rodriguez 
Tenono, and Alfonso Jufre Tenono, departed from the king’s 
court and joined the confederate lords” 

On such slight grounds was Don Pedro deserted in his 
greatest extremity by Juan Tenono, who, like Gaveston with 
Edward of Cacmanon, had been rather his associate than 
his minister — and whom we picture to oursch cs as constant 
a companion of the king in his nocturnal rambles through 
ScTiUe as Vizier Giafar was of Haroun al Raschid in Bagdad, 
or Buckingham of our Charles at Madrid ^Voundcd pndc 
— for we do not bclicic Juan guilty of the baseness of seizing 
an opportunity to leave a falling cause — alone prompted Ins 
defection Nothing certain is known of him after tins 
desertion of the king Tlic fate of Ins three brother^, all 
of whom fell victims to Don Pedro’s vengeance, is dul> 
recorded by Ayala. It is unlikely tint Don Juan ever re- 
entered the king’s service He had had greater opportunities 
than his brethren of studying the clnractcr of his sovereign, 
and was well aware that Don Pedro nner forgot or forgate 
an injury Probably, like many Spanish cavnllcros of tin** 
penod, he joined one of the Irec Companies uhich then 
overran Prance The cml dissensions in Portngah and the 
severe cliaractcr of the Infante — who, on mounting the throne 
two years later, made a similar law to that jiasscd by 
Shakspcarc’s duke in ” ^fcasurc for Jfcavurc/’ — would induce 
the Castilian hidalgo to shun Portugal as he would a pest- 
house Wicthcr, then, our Jibcrtioo ccrjuiintance, Don 
Juan Tenono, pcndictl in a skirmish, m a midnight hnv*l, 
or m the manner poets and romaiicists rd itc, his end n 
mvolvctl m as much mjttLrj as the remamdtr of his career 
AVc mav still, therefore, ogrcrahlv witn(-« the exit of the 
Don m the Kst scene of “ Don Giovanni/’ with our convittionv 
undistuibcil by the incionblt. (acts of history. 
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'f QUEEN-MOTHER. CAPTIVITY OP 


DON PEDRO. 
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nn instant. A night march brought them before the town^ 
the gates of -whicli -were immediately opened. Bon Pedro 
had now neither money nor proWsions ; Iiis army was re- 
duced to a hundred soldiers j hU only place of refuge was a 
castle which could not maint.'tin a siege of many days. 

Overwhelmed by tbis last act of treason, and seeing him- 
self, so to speah, betrayed to the rebels by his own mother, 
he held a council with the few followers who had not deserted 
him. Tlicso were, Don Biego dc Padilla, Master of Cala« 
tra\a and brother of the favourite; Juan dc IIincstro*'a, her 
uncle; and Guticr Fernandez dc Toledo. To prolong the 
contest appeared impossible. Nearly the whole kingdom was 
in a state of revolt ; and although a few towns had as yet 
deferred sending in their adherence to the league, it was 
doubtful whether tlicy would receive llic king if he prcscutcil 
himself as a fugitive before their gates. Still Padilla and 
Gutter Fernandez adu«ed him to venture crciytlilng rather 
than place himself at the mercy of the leaguers, who, in the 
intovication of their triumph, might give wav to the worst 
excesses. Both refused to follow him to Toro; tlie one 
because he would there have to answer for the munler of 
Nuficz dc Prado, his predecessor ; the other because he feared 
that Bon Furique might avenge, in his own person, the 
death of his mother, who was n«';as'»inatc<\ in the castle of 
Talavcra vilicn he W.as governor of that place. IIjric^tro«i 
sjiokc last. Tlie king's counsellors,” ho said, " think only 
of themselves, at the time when the common safety dcjicnd^ 
vipou that of their master. In the present aspect of anhirs 
even thing has become iwssiblc to the rebels. Tiie kingdom 
IS m their hands. Tlicy may give it to the Infante of 
Aragon; and this is what wp must, at all event*, prevent. 
Ixt the king ntaiii his crown upon whatever conditions nia,' 
be dictntnl to him, and take no thought for us. lllv pre- 
scnct* at Toro will jKrhaps overawe tlic rebels, dividf<l a-s 
they an’ hv separate views am! mterests, I/cl him endeavour 
to gain OM r a fi w who mar rend* r him their snpi>ort against 
the n>t. As for niys<If, who thus advise the king to rri*a3r 
to Ton), 1 will oeconn am lum thitlu r ; and whatever ilan ger 
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may menace tlic nnclc of Dona ]\Iaria dc Padilla, it sliall 
never be said that he ever hesitated to follow his lord/^* 

Don Pedro praised his generosity, and follon’cd his advice. 
After providing as well as he could for the safety of his 
cherished i\rana dc Padilla, he set out for Toro, accompanied 
by Hiucstrosa, Simucl Levi, his treasurer, and Fernandez 
Sanchez, his private chancellor. Amongst all the lords ndio 
formed the little court assembled at Uruena, these alone 
consented to follow him. A hundred olTiccrs or servants 
composed his escort, all unarmed and mounted upon mules. 

The chiefs of the confederacy, on being informed of the 
departure of this melancholy cortege, came out to meet it, 
well mounted, and attired in magnificent vestures, under 
which they allowed their armour to appear, as though to 
contrast their warlike pomp with the humble retinue of 
the vanquished king. After having kissed his hand, they 
conducted him into the city with loud acclamations of joy, 
caracoling about him, performing fantasias, pursuing one 
another, and hurling cahas in the Moorish fashion. It is 
said that when Don Enrique approached his royal brother 
to salute him, the unhappy monarch could not restrain liis 
tears. “May God bo merciful to you !” he cried; "for my 
part, I pardon you.^f The queen-mother and Doha Leonor 
awaited him in the monastery of San Domingo. They led 
him thither immediately, without parading him through the 
city, fearing doubtless that the people might be touched at 
beholding their Idug a prisoner. The two queens received 
him as if he were a wayward child returning to the paternal 
roof, resigned to the punishment there awaiting his disobe- 
dience. " Good nephew,"’"’ said the Queen of Aragon, " it 
becomes you well thus to show yourself in the midst of all 
the grandees of your kingdom, instead of wandering from 
castle to castle to escape from your lawful wife. But it is 
not your fault, youth as you are ; it is all through those 
wicked men who have corrupted you, especially one Juan 
de Hincstrosa, whom I see here, with Don Simuel el Le-vi, 


^ Ay.'ila, p. 168. 
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and others like them We •will now haNc them removed, 
and mil place about you men of character, -who -mil care for 
your honour as -well as your interests'^ The king imme- 
diately cned out that Juan dc Ilinestrosa had e\er scne<l 
him faithfully, and that he trusted they ivould treat "with 
respect a man who came under Ins safeguard 

These protestations were useless Those who had remained 
true to Don Pedro in his adicrsity were arrested under his 
i ery eyes Hincstrosa was placed in the hands of the Infante 
Don Fernando, and the Jew was committed to the safe 
keeping of Don Tcllo At the same time it was signified 
to Don Pedro that all the offices appertaining to the crown 
had been hlled Don Fernando dc Aragon was Grand Chan- 
cellor, and Sanchez was constrained to dchicr to him forth- 
with the seals of the kingdom , the Infimtc Don Juan 
again became Grand Standard bearer, and the rojal banners 
were immediately placed in his bands Tlic dignity of 
Grand Comptroller of the llourehold was restored to Don 
Fernando dc Castro, who for some time past had, it scorns 
forgotten the wrongs of his «i'lcr, Dona Juana La'-tly, 
Don Padriquc had the office of Chamberlain, or ratbtr that 
of jailor to the king Cntil then, thc'^c functions had ncicr 
been cntnistcd to a jicrsonagc of his rank, and in confiding 
them to the Master of St Jago, the leaguer? showed that 
they thought it Tiecci>sari to place their captiic under strict 
suncillaiicc After the king had been thus construnctl to 
as«i«t m the partition of liis own fjKiiN, he was ftparatcil 
from the onUnaiy officers of his liou«chold, and conducted 
to n palace belonging to the Ihdiop of Zamora, where Don 
Fadnque committeil him to the safe keeping of Don Ixipc 
dc Ilcndaua, that same Commander of St Jago who, a A.w 
months prciioudi, had rcfii^ctl to receive the king into the 
csistlc of Segura An enquire of tlio ^^astcr slept cverj 
night m Don Pcalro's chamber, hr? gnanls had stntt onlrr« 
not to lo«c sight of him for a single iirtanl , and indceil, ro 
one was admittctl into liw presence without pcnm*Mon fiam 
Don i adnqur Vrom that ilaj all the lubbc tniplfvvmcuw 
were divided amongst the principal leaguers 1 very one 
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expected a place as a recompense^ and arrogantlj demanded 
it as liis share of the spoil. Don Fernando dc Castro liad 
claimed his hcforchand — it was tlic hand of Dona Juauaj tlie 
natural daughter of King Don Alfonso and Lconor de 
Guzman. It was in vain that Don Pedro protested against 
tliis union. The pride of the king’s brothers was perliaps 
as mueh outraged as his own b}’’ the alliance ; hut Don 
Fernando de Castro exercised so great an influence among 
the confederates^ that it would have been dangerous to have 
broken faith with him. The Coude dc Trastamara, as head 
of the family, gave his sister away, and the marriage was at 
once solemnized with great pomp in the cathedral of Toro. 
Almost immediately afterwards, and with equal magnificence, 
were celebrated the obsequies of Albuquerque, whose manes 
were now avenged and might enjoy repose after victory. 
The Queen-dowager of Aragon, Don Teho, and a crowd of 
nobles attended tlic tuneral procession to the monastery of 
Espina, which had been chosen by Albuquerque himself as 
the place of his sepulture. 


XI. 


ESCAPE OP nON PEDRO. 

A PRISONER in his own court, Don Pedro dissembled his 
%vrath, whilst he secretly swore not to spare one of those 
who had helped to entangle him in his present toils. Despite 
the care taken to separate the king from those who had 
proved themselves sincerely attached to him, the royal cap- 
, tive still found means to correspond secretly with his friends. 
Among the confederates themselves, there was moi’e than 
one who, touched with compassion, or imagining himself ill- 
requited for his rebellion, began to consider how he might 
best provide against a change of fortune and make a merit 
of his repentance. The commons, who had been carried 
away for the moment by the general revolt, now found that 
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thcv had gained nothuig by oiertliromng tlic detected 
favourites Foiver had only passed into hands still more 
npacions As for Queen Blanche, nrhose name a fcir days 
before had served as a ^ar cry, she ■was already forgotten 
br those gallant hnights who bad pretended to take up arms 
solely for her sake. The people would have liked to have 
seen her come forward and intercede for her husband , to 
have beheld her take some steps to win his loic and confi- 
dence But Blanche remained at Toledo Shcwasrmcrc 
child, who could only repeat what was taught her, and no 
one now eared to induce her to play a part Aniid«t tins 
ambitious and selfish crowd the king stood alone with a 
calm and haughty demeanour ‘Misfortune had given him 
dignity Tlic people began openly to express pitj for Inm , 
to regret his stem but equable administration of justice, to 
excuse Ins past errors Thus, hardlj had the rojal cau*c 
seemed irretrievably lost than it regained its asccmlancv in 
popular opinion 

Tlic league was rent into two factions the one headed 
by the Infantes of Vragon and tlicir mother, the other hi 
the three Bastards and their brother-in law, Bon Fcmamlo 
de Castro The queen mother was totalU incapable of 
governing, and moreover, no one n-'pectctl her Between 
Pedro and his brothers the •‘jicctrc of Dona Lconor de 
Guzman rai'cd, as it were, a barncr against nil rcconcihation 
On the side of the Aragonese princes, there did not cxi*t 
the same motives for hatred to estrange tlicm from the king 
Thc\ reganled with n jealous eye the gromng mnuenre of 
his brothers Bon Juan, c>pcciallv, who was niamcil to tl c 
second daughter of Don Juan Nunez, covetcil the nch i * 
lientanct of the Laras, jJo««c*scd by Don Tello, hi* brother- 
in-law In short, the Infantes, who Ind been consnleml ns 
tbe clmfs of the league «o long as a great mine was nee*1fd 
to oppose to that of the king, were, row that israet h^'d 
en«tictl, onli vicTrc<l as foreigners tning to enneh then 
at the cv|Kn.so of CR»tile Tliesc etin'idcrali > is irtrnj'fsl 
the king to turn to them as instruments capblc of 0^1 u t 
bis dchvcrarcc 
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Don Pedro, meanwliile, pretending the most entire sub- 
mission to his mother’s will, was adroitly planning the mode 
of his escape. From time to time he was allowed to leave 
the town to enjoy the amusement of hawking, and in spite 
of the vigdanee of his guards, the confasioh inseparable from 
sueh sports enabled him to receive divers communications 
from his partisans, and offers from the dissatisfied nobles of 
the league. His treasurer, Lcau, who had been liberated by 
Don Tello upon payment of an exorbitant ransom, had 
obtained for an additional sum permission to see his master, 
and even to accompany him on his hawking expeditions. 
The jewellery which Le^d had found means to save, and the 
liidden treasures he was imagined to possess, rendered him 
an important personage in the secret negotiations carried on 
in the com’t of Toro. The Jew wanted neither courage 
nor address ; he was sincerely attached to Don Pedro, and 
became the most active and skilful of his agents. Late in 
1354, through his exertions, a treaty was concluded between 
the Infantes, Queen Leonor, and the imprisoned king. At 
the price of many a castle, many a rich domain, they engaged 
to take up arms against the royal brothers. Fnst of all 
the king must he set at liberty. Don Pedro, taking advan- 
tage of a thick fog, left Toro very early, his falcon on his 
VTrist, as if hound upon a hawking expedition, accompanied 
by Levi and his ordinary retinue, namely some two hundred 
horsemen. Whether his guards had been bought over, or 
that he had found some way of eluding them, the king was 
soon alone with the Jew. They took the road to Segovia, 
and, riding at full speed, were in a few hours beyond reach 
of pursuit. It is said that on this day Don Tello had the 
command of the royal prisoner’s escort, and that, seduced 
by his brother’s magnificent promises, he connived at Don 
Pedro’s escape. Although this version of the story proceeds 
fr’om a justly suspected source, it is probably based upon 
some contemporary tradition; and later, the conduct of 
Don Pedro "with respect to Don Tello, whom he always 
distinguished fr’om his other brothers, gives reason to beheve 
that he had really received an important service at his 
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Imncls. rurtliermoTO, the wimhcr of uohlcs won hj the 
Jew’s gold nnd Don Dedro’s promises was already consi- 
dcrahlo; nnd the Bastards^ partially informed of their in- 
trigues, no longer knew whom to trust. Hardly, indeed, 
dared they \cnturc to communicate their uneasiness to each 
other. 


XII. 

DON rrnno neems nis AUTnojUTV. 

Os arriving in the Alcazar of Segovia, the king wrote to the 
queen-mother to ask Iicr to restore to him the seals of Ins 
kingdom ; adding threateningly, that if they were refu*«l 
him, he had money nnd iron uhcrcuith to fahricatc others 
Queen T^faria did not dare to disohey. Tlic alarm at Tom 
was great, for c\cxy one attributcil the king's escape to 
trcachctj*, A few days after his escape, Don Pedro conmked 
the deputies of the nobdity and the jicoplc at Burgos. A 
great change had taken place in the public mind. Tlie 
misfortunes of the king, his jouth and his firmuesj', ptv- 
po««e'«cd the nsscrahly in liis fa\our. Tlic greater nnml)cr 
of Castilians had seen -ttith indignation the conduct of the 
confederate^, and their shorl-li\cd government had sufT.enl 
to make that of the Padillas rcgrcttcil. Tims the deputies 
avsemhlcd at Burgos appeared eager to accede to all the 
king's demands, while, in return, the commons proliahly 
ohlainwl from him an extension of their privileges nnd new 
franchises. 

Misfortunes njxm men more quickly than time, llis 
sojourn at Toro was wortli years of cxi>cn’encc to Don Pcilm 
Bclrajcil hy all his rrlitivcs, ocn by his own mother, le 
hccaror suspicious and distnistful fur the remainder of hi< 
life. He left las prison filial with hatred and contempt of 
a nobility which, haTing conqucml him, had nflcrwanl* »<> 
meanly sold to him the fruits of their victory. He had al*'> 
Iramol the power of his adrcrsarics, and hcucvforth I v 
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scrupled not to fight them Tvith their own weapons. He 
now opposed treachery to treacheiTj artifiee to artifiee. He 
had hitherto given way to violence and impetuosity ; he now 
learned to command his countenance, and feign forgetfulness 
of injuries, until the moment should arrive for obtaining 
revenge. Formerly he had piqued himself upon being as 
loyal as just; now he imagined that he was justified in 
pursuing any coui’se towards his offending nobles. When 
men are thoroughly convinced of the goodness of their 
cause, they are often indifferent as to their choice of means 
for ensuring its success. The king soon mistook hatred 
for justice. The rude manners of the hliddle Ages, and the 
education which he had received in the midst of a civil war, 
had hardened his heart and accustomed him to spectacles 
of suffering. Provided that he was obeyed and feared, he 
cared little to gain the love of men whom he despised. To 
destroy the power of the great vassals, to raise his own 
authority upon the ruins of feudal tyranny, such was the 
end which he henceforth proposed to himself, and which he 
pm’sued with unwearied perseverance. 

At the moment when, by a strange revulsion in public 
opinion, the people were loudly declaring in favour of the 
king, whom lately they had so shamefully abandoned to his 
fate, a legate ffom the Pope arrived in Spain, bearing an 
apostolic brief which placed Castile under an interdict, and 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against Don Pedro, 
Maria de Padilla, and Juana de Castro, as well as against 
the abettors of their illicit connexion. The bishops of 
Salamanca and Avila were cited before the Holy See to 
answer for their conduct in sanctioning a sacrilegious 
marriage. The decree was fulminated at Toledo, on the 
19th of January, 1355, but it does not appear to have made 
any alteration in the disposition of the people towards the 
king. On the contrary, now that he was reconciled with 
his subjects, it excited general indignation. Don Pedi’O 
replied to the excommunication by seizing the estates of 
Cardinal Gil de Albornoz, and those of a few other prelates; 
and returning threat for threat, he announced his intention 
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of confi'Cating tlic domains of those Inshops -who iravcrcd 
Lctween the Pope and himself 


XIII. 


THE MVSSXCRi: at Tono 


Three months had scarcely clapped since Don Pedro had 
quitted Toro ns a fugitnc* accompanied only hy a single 
attendant, and he uns already at the head of a miraerous 
and del oted army Toro bcuig too well fortified to jacld 
to a first attach, the King marched upon Toledo on one side, 
wliiUt Don Dnnquc and Don Tadriqiic were adianciiig on 
the other The cit zens were dnidcd between the two 
parlies Some dcclarctl for Don Pedro, others for the 
llastarcU, but tlic majority of the inhabitants wished to 
remain neutral, closing their gates against both nhVe 
Oucca Blanche, m the retirement of tlie Alcazar, beheld 
with terror the approach of her husband, and probablj threw 
her influence into the scale of the league faction To con- 
( iliatc the populace of the ciU, Don Pedro promi'^d tore«c''t 
Blanche upon the throne Don Dnnquc, who had prcMou-lj 
ohtamed an entrance a ithm the walh, lainU oahorted the 
citizens to a spirited resistance Tic had hard) time to 
LfTict hiH retreat ere the inhabitants of Toledo ojicned their 


gatci to the huig 

Don Potlro, now master of the town, for the Alcazar h*“l 
imninhatel) dcclarctl for him, showetl himself ns unrdcntirg 
as he had been at ^fcthiia del Ciiujio All the avotinth’d 
tlrt the cncni) had h IT in the hou«>.s a ere slam. Several 
nobles of Tolcilti wtn. sent captuc to distant castles, ns alxa 
Dan Potlro Harroso, t!it* Bishop of Sigiuura, wh(r>»' jaP''* 
was go tn up to pillage All the goo<ls of the 


win. confiscatctl , and fit ally twenty two hurj.h<r4 
puhhcly hdieadnl ns abettor* of tlie rilKlIiou In t c 
ruidK-r of unhapp) men coiuUmncal to dcatli wss a i. 1 1 
»i nth, al>ovc t-ig,!ity years of age His ron threw I trt w 
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at Don Pedro'S feet^ beseecMng- him to lot him die in Ms 
father’s stead. If Arala mar he credited, both the king 
and the father himself r/ere rrilUng to alloy/ this horrible 
excliange. Yet it is recorded that Pedro, remaining unmoved, 
alloy/ed both to perish. 

The first orders issued hy the young kin" had been M 
take possession of the Alcazar in his name, and to secure 
the person of the queen. He refused to see her, and as 
though he feared that chance might hring him into her 
presence, he took up his residence in a honse in the city. 
A fevr days aftenvarrls, Hinestrosa conducted the unhapjrv 
Blanche to the castle of Sigueniia, of uhich he had haeri 
lord ever since the lands of Bishop Barroso had been con- 
fiscated and divided amongst the king''s favourites. 

The foilo'.ving version of a Spanish ballad, bv an anonv- 
mous translator, touchingly paints the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate French princess ’.vniLst a prisoner to her husband 


in 


'Aguenza. 


LAIIENT OF QUEEIV BLANCHE. 
" FT/t eeci'ro reireU:’ 


O'c-r 1/1-=;.' toTTH ar.d lat:ga;ng pain tze rni is saining lirigiit. 

Bet ne'er throz^a yon dea^e prlson-r/aili raay pierce Lis joje::? L'frct; 
It s r.alsce high and stem, and hzllt of darli'bned storn^ 
llljere crreils that spotiess vir^n-nar/er, the Lady Blanche, alcne j 
And loftv iron p^atina? enhance her dnng&oni? giomn. 


;':nac 


;rs of her clanh and cheerless 




Fenced ronnd the narro'" 

Here d'.vells fair Blanche of Boorl/vn, rrhose sires frota rnonarch-s spring, 
Tfie gnilties-s and insnlto’d bride of an ahurnan Hng. 

No gav and gilded balconies snrronnd the yomg qaeen's ber/er, 

No voice of niendiy cheer is heard from dream- hoar to hoar; 
tVirhin her cell the captive sits, and monms in trembling tone. 

As thongh to -.'.-ring compa^ssron irom tho-s cnrael -.vails of stone. 

Horn soon they fieet, those pleasnres sweet, this fair, false world can oner 
How quichly cloys the ewp of joys her treccher-wrs hand woald proner I 
She bids us rove through myrtle groves — erpect a golden morrow; 


Alas I that morrovf s : 

Thoms Inrh beneath her roseate wreath, and brows by care wnclouded. 
Crowned by its baleful shade must mde, as though by cypress slmded. 

Oh : measureless the wretchedness, and bitter -Is the pain. 


That when the hour’s delight is o’er, to moch cur Ices remain ! 


The miserv of humbled pride — of lore without rernm; 

Toe oit-deceived, decsi-.-ing hop-e — the biting tongue of scorn; 

The woe that yearns for utterance, that cannot br.ooh restra'mt — 
Th‘^ tamf spirit whisn’iing stiii, * Endure I but no comphinr i ’ 
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of confi^JcatiDg the doimms of those bishops ivLo wavered 
between the Pope and lurn^elf 


\11I 

THE MVSSVCRE AT TOUO 

Turee months had scarcely elapsed since Don Pctlro had 
quitted Toro as a fugitive, accompanieil only bi a single 
attendant, and he was already at the head of a mimcrou'* 
and demoted armv Toro being too veil fortified to jacld 
to a first attack, the king marched upon Toledo on one ‘iidc, 
whilst Don Dnnquc and Don Padnqnc verc ad\ancing on 
the other The citizens were divnlcd between the two 
parties Some declared for Don Pedro, others for the 
llaitard**, but the majonta of the inhabitants niched to 
remain neutral, closing their gates against both alike 
Queen Blanche, in the retirement of the Alcazar, beheld 
with terror tlic approach of her husband, and probabl) threw 
her influence into the scale of the league fiction To con 
iiliatc the populace of the ciU, Don Pedro jronu<cd to repeat 
Blanche upon the throne Dan Lnrniui, who had prt>iou«U 
obtained an entrance withm the walN, lainh cahorted tlic 
citizens to a spirited resistance He had harclj time to 
cfilct Uis retreat ere the uiUabitanls of ToUtlo opened their 
gates to the king 

Don I’cdro, now master of the town, for tlie Alcazar had 
inuncdiatcU declared for him, showed himself ns mirtlinting 
as he had been at Midina del Cinqio \ll the nonnded 
that the enemy had Kft m the houses Merc slain Scicnl 
nobles of Tolcilo wen. sent captnt to distant casMes, ns al« > 
D 111 Ptdro Barrosn tlu Bi-hnp of Siguciira, whcr*e jnlart 
Mas gutn up to pilbr^t All the goods of tlu j'i« nun 
avirc eonf seated, and ninlU lwtnl> two Imr^lurs win 
puUielv hclu idcil as nliiiors of ihi. relxlbon In tlu 
riunb r of nnhajq\ men condemned to diath was » p M* 
Pimth, aboic iiohtj jeam of aj,c lit* ron threw 1 ir wlf 
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at Don Pcdi'o’s fcct^ bcscecliing him to let him die in his 
fa tiler’s stead. If Ayala may he credited, both the kiner 
and the father himself ivcrc willing to allow this horrible 
exchange. Yet it is recorded that Pedro^ remaining unmoved^ 
allowed both to perish. 

The first orders issued by the young king had been to 
take possession of the Alcazar in his name, and to secure 
the person of the quccii. He refused to sec her, and as 
though he feared that chance might bring him into her 
presence, he took up his residence in a house in the city. 
A few days afterwards, Hiucstrosa conducted the unhappy 
Blanche to the castle of Siguenza, of which he had been 
lord ever since the lands of Bishop Barroso had been con- 
fiscated and divided amongst the king’s favourites. 

The following version of a Spanish ballad, by an anony- 
mous translator, touchingly paints the suficrings of the un- 
fortunate French princess whilst a prisoner to her husband 
in Sigueuza. 

LAMENT OX’ QUEEN BLANCHE. 

“ JEn vn escitro relrele.” 

O’er busy town and laugliing’ plain the sun is shining bright. 

But ne’er througli yon dense prison-walls may pierce his joyous light; 

It is a palace high and stern, and built of dark-hued stone, 

Where dwells that spotless virgin-flower, the Lady Blanche, alone ; 

And lofty iron gratings enhance her dungeon’s gloom. 

Fenced round the narrow windows of her blank and cheerless room. 

Here dwells fair Blanche of Bourbon, whose sires from monarchs spring, 
The guiltless and insulted bride of an inhuman king. 

No gay and gilded balconies surround the young queen’s bower, 

No voice of friendly cheer is heard from dreary hour to hour ; 

Within her cell the captive sits, and mourns in trembling tone. 

As though to wring compassion from those cruel walls of stone. 

“ How soon they fleet, those pleasures sweet, this fair, false world can offer — 
How quickly cloys the cup of joys her treacherous hand would proffer ! 

She bids us rove through myrtle groves — expect a golden morrow; 

Alas ! that morrow’s sun shall rise, and bring us — tears and sorrow ! 
Thorns lurk beneath her roseate wreath, and brows by care unclouded, 
Crowned by its baleful shade must fade, as though by eypress shrouded. 

“ Oh !, measureless the wretchedness, and bitter is the pain. 

That W'hen the hour’s delight is o’er, to moek our loss remain 1 
The misery of humbled pride — of lov'e without return ; 

The oft-deceived, deceiving hope — the biting tongue of scorn ; 

The woe that yearns for utterance, that cannot brook restraint — , 

The tameless spirit whisp’ring still, ‘ Endure ! but no complaint ! ’ 

9—2 
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“ Tcs, tlie<e are tliine, deceitful vorld— oil ! blest, tbrice blest arc tber 


“Tbclr peace in rain 1 strive t* attain — ^alas! it may not be, 

1 cannot school my erring mind to meet my destiny. 

Scarce jester-e’en 1 was a gneen, a gay one and a proud. 

And minstrels sang iny youthful bloom In mnsic sweet and loud. 

Did regal state my soul elate? too madly swelleil my bcart ? 

How conid I deem the ilitt'rmg dream would nil so soon depart ! 

“ MTicre arc my vassals, once so glad to answer to my call ? 

'A fi.w stem gnnrds surround me. King Dedro's licgitncw all. 

I may not speak, not would I seebcooserse with such at they, 

"Wlio, did. their tyrant dojm my death, would eagerly obey. 

^^’hcrc IS the world tlat whilo'no shoved so glorious and vast ? 
inib'm jon grated window the wlmle U spann'd at last. 

“ Hehold the wondrous pageant *— yon streaks of deep blue sky 
That through the Inm trellU-work may greet my longing eye. 

And tUrongh long liotirs of darkneci, I oft imapno iK'ith 

Stands by my couch, stares ia my face, and counts each languid hrenth. 

Whene'er my final hour shall come. l« gentle, Dvwth, to me. 

Give kindly rest nitldn tbo tomb, dne* life was mUc^. 

*' One mom I saw a lily in Bourbon's prdens bloom, 



*' Upon tbc stalk In wntchedne^s it dnx>{«l its graciful head ; 

Ab, woe for thee, fur hlr ’ the queen ^ fowrrs is diwd. 

How grieved 1, simple tnald, to tee roj fsT’rite thus decline ! 

0 Pi-dro, tiger heortwl king, tliat Wy*s fate U mine I 

My mom of hfc srai hkewue sjwnl In Itjsirbon’s proud d<>nu!n — . 

In PraTiec— sweet Fmteo— tuljrcd brd I ne’er may see again i 
t\liy did I lease my Ivrre to suffer mockery In f jvun > 

" Tlw* hot tun of Castile hat »rd scathcel my head j 

AH b'^pe, all p*n*rr of l.fe and l>!>sa, for rvermore Is CoL 
The hlv hers a few sl.ort lioura, tl^en gridual waste* away i 
Tlie f'vwrr ence el rrsl.e«l, wem and |wrv»h(sl. lie* wUhers>l In the way. 
My tragedy muU be pUy<tl out— perc);ane« Its end Is n’gh— . 

O Coil, vcufk«4fe me pallfw and i-caec Uf to I d e 1 " 

^Ylu^t tlie cnptlrc qtipcn trna cvclianpng one prison fir 
nnotlipr, I'on I’eilro wrote to the Pojk* to arquaihl htm witli 
the supceas of h5< onna. He infonnnl Jiim tliat he 
rcconeilcsl to hj< wife, anti that he trcalesl her with rv’»is*ct. 
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Tliis impudent lie seems to liave deceived the sovereign 
pontifl'j -who replied Ijy an aflcctionatc letter, exhorting him 
to continue in the good way. To gi\’C greater sIioav of 
trutli to tlie falscliood, the king took care not to apj)car 
■\vitli j\raria de Padilla in public. She did not follow him 
in his expeditions, but lived in retirement, aficcting gi’cat 
reserve ; satisfied with the reality of power, she carefully 
concealed all appearance of it. Thus had the precocious ex- 
perience acquired in revolutions made these young people 
of twenty years of age adepts in hypocrisy. 

At the end of January, 1356, Don Pedro having pressed 
forward A’igorousl}'^ the siege of Toro and carried the out- 
works, the queen-mother, the Condcssa de Trastamara, and 
the principal chiefs hastened to shut themselves in the 
castle. Some attempted to escape into the country, but 
every outlet was guarded by the roj\al troops. No oue 
gave further orders j each man thought only of his individual 
safety, or rather abaudoned himself to despair, not knowing 
what course to take. Don Pedro sent word to the queen, 
his mother, that she must appear in his presence. She 
replied by demanding a safe conduct for herself and the 
nobles of her train. “ Let her come immediately,^^ cried 
the king, impatientlj'^ ; “I know what I Iuxa'c to do.” They 
still hesitated to obey. Ruiz Gonzalez de Castaneda, one 
of the twentj'^ leaguers present at the conference lately held 
at Tejadillo, had a few days before secretly requested and 
obtained a letter of pardou. He shows it to his companions, 
and presses them to surrender, assuring them that there is 
no cause for fear. His confidence lends them hope, the 
drawbridge is at last lowered, and the queen issues forth, 
accompanied by the Condessa de Trastamara and four of 
the league chiefs who had taken refuge vdth her. These 
were hlartin Telho the Portuguese, Estebanez Carpentero, 
Master intrus of Calatrava, Gonzalez de Castaneda, and, lastly, 
Tellez Giron, who, a few months earlier, had deserted from 
the royal standard. Carpentero and Castaneda supported 
the trembling queen, one on each side. Castaneda held up 
the letter of amnesty unfolded. The others pressed around 
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the two females, and clung to their garment^ as though 
helienng them their only saftguartl All *:onght ‘^omc 
courtier of distinction, •'omc clucftam of the roval amn, 
whoso protection thcr might implore In order to rcacli 
the king’s presence, this lugubrious procession liad to pass 
thniugh a compact bod\ of mcn-at-anu’s, who awaited tlicm 
sword in hand on the other side of the moat It avas 
necessary to cro«s the drawbridge and pa**? between tuo 
lines of *ioldicrs Castafictla, then displaying the parchment 
and the king’s seal, csclaimcd that he had Don Pedro’s 
pardon, forgetting that lie had allowed the time fixeil for 
Ills submission to expire Thc} advanced slowlj amidst the 
hooting and howling of thc crowd Tlic king did not appear 
At some steps from thc drawbridge, an esquire of Diego 
dc Padilla, recognising Carpcntcro bj thc insignia of Cala- 
trava, broke through thc prc«s, and, striking him MolcntU 
upon thc head witli his mace, laid him prostrate at the 
queen’s feet A few strokes of the pomartl fimdicd him 
This was thc signal for the massacre In an instant, Cas- 
taneda, Martin Tcllio, and Tellez Giron fill iiLn*ctl b\ a 
tliousand blows, dchiging with their blood tlu. g'lrrnenls of 
thc two women, who had atreadv funttd witli terror On 
regaining consciousness, the queen, Mnqi^irtcd in thc armv 
of thc fuxicious soldiery, her fitt m a pool of bhiod, ojicncd 
her eves, and beheld the four mutilated Irxlics alrcadv 
stnppcil nnkctl Tlicn, despair and fun gmng her strangth, 
m a voice half chokcil bv cries and sobs, i-hc cnrscil liir son, 
and accused him of having didionound her for rvir S! i 
was lc<l avray to thc palace, where she was treated witli tl < 
same mock respect which, i» thc prcevalmg v t ar, the h agnrrs 
had shown to their roval cajtivt Tlic Coi dc sa dc Tn« 
tamara was imincihattlv sepanted from tlic quetn, and frt m 
this moment giunlcd with extreme rigour Don IVdro 
never deferred till thc morrow the cvctution of Inv awf I 
sentences On thc same dav several i obl^ nen 
Iwth m the citadel and tlic ci*v, n jl jnlhrl^ 

Tlicre his vrngrviipc stoppcil Satisfital hv thc di ath f f ll i 
principal ehiif^, the ) uig janloned the oVtti'c iiWfyi 
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whom tlioy lind misled. Tlic city was not pillaged^ nor 
even deprived of anj’^ of its privileges. 

So sanguinary a scone, must not he judged by the 
standard of modern opinions. Tlic manners of tlie Middle 
Ages must be called to remembrance^ not to justify this 
hoi'i'iblc massacrcj but to decide Mdictlier the odium ought 
to fall upon the prince who commanded it, or upon the 
epoch in wlvich such catastrophes Avcrc of frequent occur- 
rciicc. Tlicrc is no doubt that, according to the laws and 

customs of Castile in tlic fourteenth centurv, rebellious 

* » 

vassals were merely looked upon as traitors whom cvciy 
faitliful subject was not only permitted, but bound to kill 
upon discovering them trcachciy. These men, although 
several times summoned to lay down their arms and accept 
their lord’s amnesty, had persisted in their rebellion until 
the moment when resistance ceased to be possible. As to 
iMartin Telho, he was a Portuguese subject, and a vassal of 
the quecii-mothcr, aud therefore could not be accounted 
guilty of high treason ; but the blow struck at him was 
directed against the queeu-dowager herself, and it was be- 
cause Don Pedro could not punish his mother that he thus 
acted towards her counsellor, and, according to popular 
belief, her lover. This act of vengeance was just, following 
the mode of thought prevalent in the ]\Iiddle Ages, for it 
was his duty to av^enge evciy stain upon the honour of his 
house. Two centuries latci’, this .authorized tyranny, or 
domestic despotism on the part of the head of a family, still 
existed in Spain, and, in obedience to the laws of honour, a 
gentleman was boiind to stab, upon the spot, any ma7i 
whom he might find alone with one of his female relatives. . 

The political result of the massacre of Toro proved that 
this terrible example had made a salutary impression up)on 
the nobility — those constant opponents of the law, those 
restless disturbers of public tranquillity. The leaguers yet 
remaining in Castile, Estremadura, and the kingdom of 
Leon, immediately dispersed when they heard of the loss of 
their chief stronghold. After a few days’ siege, the town of 
Palenzuela, which Queen Maria had given to the Conde de 
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Trastamara, surrendered at discretion Don Tcllo, -n-lio 
until then had cffectinlly maintained Ins independence m 
Biscay, now sued for mcrcj Lastly, Don Ennque himself, 
losing all hope of protracting a struggle so unequal, be- 
sought the king to grant him a safe conduct, that he might 
quit Castile and, pass into Trance, where he intended to 
accept tlic rank and pay of a captain of a free company 
Trom the Pyrenees to the Straits of Gibraltar, Don Pedro’s 
authontv was rccogni‘5cd That nobilitj whicli had lately 
made him their prisoner, now l>owc<l the knee before his 
mightj power TIic church, which had laid his kingdom 
under interdict, aras content with a trifling reparation 
Tinallv, notwithstanding the ruinous expenses of the arar, 
the king found hirasclf m possession of a considcrahle 
treasure, absolute throughout his realm, ami feared ba all 
his neighbours 

Castile aras now pacified The condition of the northern 
pronneos no longer inspired uneasiness Don Peilro re- 
paired auth his uholc court to Scaillc, athich had alreada, 
b\ Us pleasant situation and the industrj of its inhabitants, 
become the moat important cita of his empire It vas 
Ins residence from choice He took pleasure in embellish- 
ing it anth magnificent monuments, in paing there sump 
tons entertainments and fCtcs, and di«plaung a luxurv 
hitherto unknoavn to the soaercigns of Castile Mnna dc 
Padilla followctl him to Scaillc, and occupital an apartment 
in the \lcazar Since the tcnmnntion of his misfortunes, 
Don Pwlro had thmaan aside the mask He noav trcatcil 
his mistress as a quein, and the people had leanietl to 
respect his choice 

Another of these unhappa Ilicnau pnnec*«cs nnar dis 
appeared from the troubled scenes of Spanish Instora — 
(lucen Mnna of Portugal, Don IVlro’s mother — atho dual 
at Taora, nflir an illness of short duration, aahdlier brought 
on tbrougb gnef at the miinler of lur faTounte, or other- 
aai«o, dfH-s lotclearla npjtear in eoQlemporara antrl* ‘'1** 
qmttial Ca«tilc a prej to the n»ngl«l passirm* of rage, 
liatiTsl, and despair, sexjn after the i ia.‘s3ert of Ta<rv», ard 
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had sought refuge iu Portugal. She lived there some time^ aj)- 
parcntly a stranger to all political inirigiwsj more occupied, 
as it seems, in providing IMartin Telho with a successor, than 
in disputing the authority of her son. According to public 
report, her days were shortened by poison. IModcrn writers 
have accused Don Pedro of having punished by a raatricidal 
act the partiality the queen had evinced for the cause of 
the leaguers ; hut it seems unnecessary to vindicate him 
against an accusation which rests upon no foundation, and 
which is not confirmed by contemporaneous testimony. 
Queen hlaria was too universally despised to serve as a 
rallying ciy to the factions which tore asunder Castile, 
She was known to be incapable of playing a political part ; 
and it was chance alone which had for an instant placed the 
destinies of the kingdom in her hands, when, during her 
son’s absence, she delivered up Toro to the confederates. 
It must be from a determination to impute the most 
atrocious actions to Don Pedro that crimes so perfectly use- 
less are laid to his charge. If Queen Maria’s death was 
not natural, the most trustworthy authors have throum the 
responsibility of it upon her father, the King of Portugal, 
who, they say, was irritated by the scandal her fresh in- 
trigues had caused. Ayala,* when relating the fact as 
accredited iu his time, neither pities the victim nor blames 
the executioner. In avenging the dishonour of his house, 
Alfonso of Portugal acted as king and father in perfect 
conformity with the law; and indeed, according to the 
opinions prevalent in the Middle Ages, scarcely did more 
than strict duty required.f 


XIY. 

DOSfA ALDONZA AND UONA MAMA CORONEL. 

A BUPTURE next ensued between Castile and Aragon, 
through the capture of some barques carrying the Castilian 

Ayala, p. 22S., 


f Ayala, “ Apologia del Eey Don Pedro.” 
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flag, by the Gcnoc'sc sailors of the Aragonese fleet, ■n-hicli b^d 
been fitted out to cruise along the sea coast against the Eng- 
lish, and being then m the paj of the King of Trance This 
fleet rras commanded by a celebrated admiral named Tran- 
cisco Pcrcllos, a corsair by choice as mcU as habit, although 
a man of good family, and allied to the rojal house of 
Aragon Don Pcdio had immediately despatched a mes- 
senger to PercUos, vrarning him that he was violating the 
laws of the sea, and wanting in due respect to the roi al 
person. Pcrcllos, the pirate, insolently replied that he was 
only accountable to his master the King of Aragon Don 
Pedro, beside himself m ith passion, instantly ordered his galleys 
to ravage the Balearic coasts, and capture all the Catalan ships 
thej should meet. A) ala supposes tint the king was incited 
to these acts of violence h) Maria dc Padilla’s rclatiies, nho 
feeling their credit on the decline, thought, he say^ to render 
themselves necessary to their master by uiging bim to engage 
in a dangerous war W’hilst the Castdian galleys Mere 
sweeping the seas, Don Pedro’s ambassadoi's niixvcd at 
Barcelona u ith instructions to demand, amongst other things, 
the pumsliment of tlic corsairs who had injured tlie com- 
merce of the Andalucian cities, the e^tiadition of the Cas- 
tilian refugees in Aragon, and that Prancisco Pcrcllos should 
be deliveied up to the King of Castde, to receive such 
chastisement as he should be pleased to inflict 

Pedro lA’’, who was anvious to gam time, replied with 
moderation Don Pedro was not a man to be easily put off. 
He replied by a second message still more imperious tlian 
the fiist After having recapitulated his complaints with 
greater haughtiness than eicr, he wnote thus to the King of 
Aragon — “Seek new another fnend, I liaie ceased to he 
yours, and with ray own arm will avenge the wTong that 
}0u ha\e done my honour” Hostilities had commenced 
in different quarters even before this letter was received 
Diego dc Padilla, with the Knights of Calatrava and the 
jMurcian flag, entered the kingdom of Valencia at the same 
time that the militia of New Castde, emerging from the 
other side of the mountains of Albacetc, laid waste the 
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country tlirougli 'wliicli they passed witli fire and sword. 
The undisciplined Castilian hands, hastily ealled to arms by 
their lords, ravaged the enemy’s territory with that bitter 
aaimosity invariably found to exist between the inhabitants 
of frontier towns and their foreign neighbours. The inroads 
of the Castilians were speedily avenged by similar devas- 
tating forays. Through the whole frontier nothing was to 
be seen but conflagrations and rapine. AVoe to those 
hamlets and towns which were destitute of walls ! The 
warriors of the Middle Ages left only ashes to mark their 
track. V(B victis ! 

The Castilian nobles who had been expelled from Aragon, 
or rather despatched to Don Enrique, found him already in 
the pay of Erance, and on the point of leaving Paris to join 
that immense army which was shortly afterwards to be 
destroyed on the plains of Poitou by Edward of '\¥oodstock, 
our gallant Black Prince. The King of Aragon’s proposals 
at once changed the plans of the Conde, who willingly 
renounced the character of a captain of a free company, to be- 
come the leader of the Castilian malcontents. Unhesitatingly 
accepting the conditions offered him, he quitted Prance, and 
soon appeared upon the theatre of war with a numerous 
company of exiles, who were attached to his person. By 
the terms of the treaty which he concluded at Pina with 
Pedro IV., upon his entrance into Aragon he did homage 
to the Aragonese monarch, and engaged to serve him faith- 
fully as his natural lord. He Avas in turn to be invested 
with all the domains belonging to the Infantes of Aragon, 
who were at present in the serUce of the King of Castile. 
Besides these immense possessions, which, however, must 
first be conquered, Don Enrique obtained immediate pos- 
session of several castles in the king’s dominions, as well as 
the greater part of the confiscated lands formerly belonging 
to this prince’s mother-in-law. Dona Leonor. To these 
magnificent gifts was added an annuity of 130,000 Barce- 
lonese pcnce,^ besides the pay of six hundred men-at-arms. 


68,833 reals, atont 700Z. sterling. 
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and as minj gcnetours,^ Tvlnch lie was to h'l^c at liis own com* 
mand, at the rate of sevcnpcncc a day each man for the first, 
and fivepcncc a day for the second Tlic King of Aragon also 
engaged neicr to make peace, nor even to conclude a truce 
until the King of Castile, without the consent of the Conde 
do Trastamara 

It uas still winter when Don Pedro quitted Seville to 
take the command of his troops at Molina, whither ho had 
summoned them from all parts But before he set foot upon 
a hostile terntorj, a fresh defection took place, which dis 
turbed or interrupted Ins schemes of conquest During his 
stay at 5 c\ille, the king had appeared struck by the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Doua Aldonza, daughter of the famous 
Alonso Coronel, and wife of Don Alvar Perez de Guzman 
The attentions of a King of three and twenty jears of age, 
the 11010006 of whose passions was well known, might 
reasonably alarm the husband of Dona Aldonza Thej 
caused hardly less uneasiness to the relations of !Maria dc 
Padilla, whose w arid c counsels, as we have already men 
tioned, have been attiibuted to their desire to remove the 
king from Seville V* ar being declared, Don Alvar received 
orders to set out foi the Aragonese frontier with his brother- 
in law, Don Juan de la Cerda he was to command a small 
body of troops stationed at Seron hile there, reports 
injurious to Ins honour came to his knowledge and filled 
him with indignation and despair The two brothers in 
law, persuaded that the king would take adv antage of their 
absence to commit «omc act of violence, hastily quitted the 
post confided to their care Don Alvar, having sent for his 
wife, crossed the frontier, and ofiered his services to the 
Aragonese monarch, whilst Don Juan de la Cerda boldly 
threw himself into the castle of Gibraleon, of which he had 
received the investiture by the secret treaty concluded at 
Toro between the leaguers and the imprisoned king As 
master of this fortress and heir to the lands and clanship of 
Alonso Coronel, he hoped to create a powerful diversion, and 

* Cavallo ttmato e civallo alforrato The ftrmcr were encased jnsfeel, 
tlie latter m leather or qailted cloUi 
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even to excite civil -svar in the heart of Andalucia. Don 
Pedro had rightly judged the condition of this province when, 
though distracted by the insurrection of Juan de la Cerda, 
he left it to oppose by its own force the attempted rising on 
the part of that audacious chieftain. La Cerda, after 
ravaging the environs of Gibraleon, his headquarters, gave 
battle to the militia of Seville. The rebels were cut to 
pieces, and their chief led a prisoner to Seville, and confined 
in the Torre del Oro. On announcing this ^dctory to Don 
Pedro, the king was requested to make known his pleasure 
as to what should be done with the prisoner. The answer 
was not long delayed. A ballastero of the guard immediately 
set out for Tarazona from Se\dlle, with orders that Juan de 
la Cerda should be delivered up to him and put to death. 
About the same time his wife. Dona Maria Coronel, a young 
and noble lady, as celebrated for her virtue as for her rare 
beauty, hastened from Seville to the camp of the king, and 
throwing herself at his feet, besought pardon for the traitor. 
Don Pedro, moved by her tears, granted her letters of 
pardon, although uncertain whether they would be of any 
avail. The unhappy woman, though travelling with all 
possible haste, did not reach Seville until eight days after 
her husband’s execution. Doha Maria, a widow at twenty, 
retired into the convent of Santa Clara, in Seville, where she 
took the ved. She left Santa Clara in 1374 to found the 
monastery of Santa Inez in the same city, where she died 
in the odour of sanctity. 

Popular tradition in Spain, and especially in Andalucia, 
has preserved the name of Maria Coronel, and assoeiated it 
in many a tragic romance with that of Don Pedro. By one 
of those errors so usual in heroic legends, which, trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth, are continually embellished 
by romantic additions, this Dona Maria, widow of Don Juan 
de la Cerda, has been confounded with her sister Aldonza 
Coronel, wife of Alvar Perez de Guzman. According to a 
legend which the inhabitants of Seville now receive as 
history, Dona ]\Iaria, chaste as fair, indignantly repulsed 
Don Pedro’s addresses. Vainly did she oppose the grating 
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of the coincnt of S'lnta Clara as a bulwark against tlic 
impetuous passion of the tyrant Warned thathi« satellites 
bad recohed to tear her from tbc altar, she caused a large 
bole to be hastily dug m tbc convent garden, in which she 
laj down, directing tbc sisters to coi er licr intb branches 
and mould But the fresh turned carlh would have un- 
doubtedly betrayed her, had not a miracle been worked most 
opportuiielj in her favour Ilanily had she descended into 
this species of tomb, than flovtcrs and herbage sprung up 
over the grave, which could no longer be distinguished from 
the suirounding turf 

The king’s passion, however, was only inflamed by 
obstacles He suspected that the beautiful widow had 
defeated the vigilance of his cicaturcs he came himself to 
the convent of Santa Clara, in order to carry her off Tln« 
tune it was not a miracle, but an Iicroic stratagem which 
saved the youthful matron Detesting tliat fatal beauty 
■which had exposed her to such wanton insult, she resolutelv 
seized a ^a«o filled with burning oil and threw it over her 
neck and face, then, covered with horrible bums, she pre 
sented herself before the king, and frightened him away 
by declaring herself tainted with leprosy “ The traces of 
the burning liquor,^’ says Zuniga, *‘may still be seen on 
her bodj , wliicb has been miraculously preserved, and may 
well he accounted the body of a saint The simple historical 
^ fact follows in the wal e of the marvellous tale 

Don Pedro, immediate!} after concluding the truce with 
Aragon, returned to Seville to hasten the construction and 
equipment of a powerful fleet The insults of the Corsican 
pnates had made him feel acutely the mfenoritv of his 
navy, and his mind, ever occupied by bold and gigantic 
projects, aspired to the glory of achieving conquests upon 
that element where, till now, his enemy had ruled without 

* Zuu gft Anales de Scvil a T1 c people tl at Mar a Coronel p rsued 
l)y Bon Pedro in the suburb of Tr ai a plnngcd her head into a pan in wh eh 
a g tana i as frying fritters Tie hero o is still po nted o t before ' 1 eh tl c 
me lent is s d to have tahen place and as an incontestable proof a recent 
V s tor n as requested to remark that tl a 1 onso is st 11 inhabited by gipsies 
w I 0 use tl e open street for the r IrtebeB 
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a rival. Amidst tlu'sc proparalion.s^ — namely, ai llic com- 
mcneemenl. of tlic year — Dofia Aldonza Coroncd came 

to Seville, to imjdorc, as lier .sister had done, tlic ])ardon of 
Ijcr Imshand, Alvar dc Guxmaii, then a refnjrt'c in Aragon.’" 
At first .she remained with Dona iMaria in the convent of 
Santa Clara, and for some time appr.ared ijisensihlc to the 
marks of favonr lavished npon lier by Don Pedro, Put, 
vanquished at last, she voluntarily quitted the nunneuT, and 
accepted ajiartments prepared fer her by tlur kiiig in the 
Torre del Oro, situate, on the banks of the Guadalquivir. 
There .‘^hc soon had an almost regal establishment, a kind 
of guard with knights and esquires to defend lier at need. 
In a Avord, she bt’came to all appearance the favourite 
mi.stross of the King of Castile, Ayala relates that Don Pedro, 
alwavs a mo.st munificent lover, had desired the idmiardl- 
mayor of Seville to obey, as his own, all eominands given 
during his ab.scncc by Dona Aldon/.a and transmitted by 
the cavallcros attaclicd to lier person. I’or it seems that the 
favourite Avas as invisiidc as an Oriental sultana, !M.avia de 
Padilla, hoAvever, still occupied the Alca'/.ar, the royal palticc 
in the same city. She too had her regal establishment, 
her court, and her guard of knights. Perhaps, in emulating 
the de.spotic rule of the i\Ioorish princes, Don Pedro had. 
also imbiljcd their taste for a plurality of mistresses, Avhom 
he thus constituted riA’als in pomp, and ca-cu in poAA’cr. 
Ti'hilst tlic old and ncAV mistress, each in lier strong castle, 
seemed to breathe defiance, the one ag.ainst the other, the 
frequent absences of the king, avIiosc Ioa'c of the chase dreAv 
him from Seville, sometimes for several days together, 
afibrded opportunities for bitter conflicts betAveen these 
jealous women, aaIio then divided the eom't into tAvo hostile 
camps. 

During one of these periods of absence, Juan dc Hincs- 
trosa came to SeAulle on his return from a mission into 
Portugal, bringing a promise from Alfonso IV. to co-operate 
Avith Don Pedro, and despatch a squadron to the expedition 

* AAUiat must wc think of the jealousy of Don Alvar, who sent lus wife to ask 
a favour of a king passionately in love with her ? 
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■winch was prcpanng agamst Aragon The king, nho was 
hunting m the ncighhourliooil of Carmona, had ;ust sent 
for Dona Aldonza Tina mark of preference wasjmmedmtely 
intcrjirctcd as the signal for the final disgrace of Maria de 
Padilla Hmestrosa, her uncle, being considered as the head 
of her family, and hated by a great part of the court, the 
enemies of the Padillas, trusting m the ascendant star of 
Aldonza Coronel, doubtless thought to anticipate the secret 
nishes of licr roval lo^cr by aiming the first blow at the 
minister, the relative of the fallen favourite The governor 
of the Torre del Oro, perhaps the accomplice or instrument 
of a court intiiguc, and most probably at the instigation of 
Aldonza, showed the alguazil mayor the king^s seal, and 
ordered him to have Juan de Hmestrosa arrested The 
order was nt once executed, and on the same dajy Diego dc 
Padilh was likewise thrown into pn»on When we see these 
two men, lately so powerful, fall from their high estate to a 
dungeon, without one voice being raised in their defence, 
and observe the blind obedience with which the most extra- 
ordinary orders issued in the 1 mg’s name were executed, 'we 
can judge how much the Padillas were hated, and also how 
absolute and formidable Don Pedro had become in that 
kingdom, where, two years back, he had found none hut 
rebels But if hlaria de Padilla could not prevent her lover’s 
infidelity, it was soon discovered that she alone possessed his 
confidence, and that it was dangerous to provoke this indul 
gent favourite The king, when informed by her of the arrest 
of Juan dc Hmestrosa and his nephew, was fired ■with indig- 
nation He hastened back to Maria dc Padilla at Seville, 
and endeavoured to reassure her relatives by loading them 
n ith fresh honours Dona Aldonza, who had been abruptly 
abandoned at Carmona, was soon obliged to go and hide her 
shame in the convent of Santa Clara, where, it is said, she 
spent the remainder of her life in penitence It does not 
appear that the alguazil mayor felt the effect of the king’ s 
resentment lus fault was only an excess of obedience, and 
that is one which tyrants can easily forgiv e 
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XV. 


DON TEDRO’S REVENGE. 

Don Pedro, at tliis period of liis reign, -weary of plots and 
intrigues — like llichclieu in a subsequent age — had evidently 
resolved to found an absolute monarchy upon the ruins of 
the aristocratic power. For some time this idea Jiad solely 
occupied his thoughts. Tlic inextinguishable hatred which 
he bore towards the rlcos hombres who had taken part in 
the league was now joined to a restless suspicion of all who 
surrounded him — a feeling jicrhaps too well justified by his 
melancholy experience of the faithlessness of his subjects. 
The treaty concluded at Pina, between the King of Ai’agon 
and Don Enrique — more especially the clause which antici- 
pated and in some manner presumed the treason of Don 
Fadrique — could not long have remained unknown to him. 
Again, the recent defection of the Infante Don Fernando, 
that of Gomez Carillo, the rebellion of Don Juan de la Cerda 
and Alvar de Guzman, seemed to him so maiiy evidences of 
a vast conspiracy directed against his authority, and perhaps 
his life, by enemies whom neither his favours could attach 
nor his severity intimidate. For a short period during the 
last campaign with Aragon, he had seen Don Fadrique, Don 
TcUo, and the Infante Don Juan united under his banner. 
It was said that since then he had eonceived the project of 
deslroijing all three. But the near vicinity of the Aragonese 
army, and the large number of devoted ’vassals in the suite 
of the young prince, had obliged him to postpone the execu- 
tion of his sinister designs. He attributed the arrival of 
Don Tello upon the theatre of war rather to the desire of 
seizing a favoui’able opportunity to betray him, than to a 
sincere attachment to his person. Besides, had not Don 
TeUo recently caused the assassination of Juan de Avendaho, 
a secret emissary of Don Pedro in Biscay ? Had he not, 
as well as Don Fadrique, ad^^sed him to surrender Tarazona 
to the King of Aragon ? Ho^y could the sons of Leonor de 
von. I. 10 
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Guzman, his father's faTOuritc, be expected to wage war witli 
each otiicr ? — how could they forget the murder of their 
motlicr — tlic massacre of their friends at Toro ? In a word, 
whether Ins brothers were animated by generous sentiments 
or actuated by a guilty ambition. Bon Pedro could only 
Mew them as enemies Tlic bitter hatred he bore them 
himself conMneed him that he must ha\e inspired them 
with a similar feeling True, however, to Ins maxims of 
dissimulation, he carefully concealed his suspicions from Ins 
brothers, Bon Tadrique especially appcnnng high in favour 
He was entrusted with a verj important command upon the 
frontier of Murcia, and. the king had empowered him to 
settle the diffbi cnees pending between Castile and Aragon 
upon the boundary question On his side, Bon Padnque 
affected an entire devotion to his brother, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of displaying it He was, bon ever, surrounded by 
spies, and whilst apparently ready to make any sacrifice to 
please tbe king, it was discoicrcd that he secretly corre 
sponded with Don Enrique and the King of Aragon Don 
Pedro, still much irritated against that monarch, hadre'^olved 
to break the truce and again take up arms , but he wished, 
before engaging in a foreign war, to put an end to the cml 
dissensions at home 

In pursuance of his design, he made a confidant of Don 
Juan, Infante of Aragon, a weak and wicked pnnee, for 
whom he felt as much contempt as aversion, but whom he 
regarded as a convenient tool Moreover, it appeared to 
bun the extreme refinement of policy to arm lus enemies one 
against another On the 29th of May, 1358, the king being 
apprised of tbe arrival of the Master of St Jago, whom he 
had just sent for from Seville, desired the Infante Don 
^'-'^uan and Diego Perez Sarmiento, Adelantado of Castile, to 
shani luna in his palace at an early hour in the morning He 
spent tL-n private cabinet, presented to them a crucifix 
appear thir^ospcls, and made them swear to keep as an m- 
resentment what he was about to disclose Then, 

that is one wh« Infante, he «pokc to him as follows • — 

know, and I know also, that Don Padnque, 
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my brother, the ]\£aster of St. Jago, beai’s no more goodwill 
towards you than you do to'wards him. I have proofs that 
he has betrayed me, and to-day I mean to kill him. I ask 
your assistance, and by giwng it you irill render me a 
service. As soon as Fadriquc is dead, I set off for Biscay, 
when I propose to treat Don Tello in a similar manner. I 
shall then give you his lauds in Biscay, and also those of 
Lara ; for as you are married to Doha Isabel, daughter of 
Don Juan Nmlez de Lara, those noble domains naturally 
revert to you.” 

The Infante, without betraying suiprise at this horrible 
ffankness, and intent only upon seeming the broad lands 
which he had so long coveted, eagerly replied ; 

“ Sire, I feel grateful for your confidence in thus revealing 
to me your secret designs. It is true that I hate the Master of 
St. Jago and his brothers. They also detest me on account 
of the love I bear to you. I am therefore pleased to hear 
that you have resolved to rid yourself of the Master. If 
you desire it, I wiU myself slay him.” 

“ Cousin,” returned the king, “ I thank you, and pray 
you to do as you say.”* 

Perez Sarmiento, indignant at the Infante^s baseness, 
interrupted him in a tone of reproof. My lord,” said he 
to Don Juan, “ you may rejoice that our lord the king is 
about to perform an act of justice ; but do you think that he 
has not ballasteros sufficient to despatch the klaster ?” These 
words were displeasing to Don Pedro, and he never forgave 
them. 

A few hours after this conversation, Don Padrique entered 
Seville from Jumilla. It is said, that while outside the 
gates, a monk, perhaps secretly commissioned by Sarmiento, 
warned him, in mysterious language, that a great danger 
threatened him ; the Master, however, either did not heed 
his words, or did not comprehend their import. He passed 
quickly through the city, and entered the Alcazar with a 
numerous company of knights of his order and gentlemen 
of his house. He found the king playing at draughts with 
* « Cronica del Key Don Pedro/’ p. 238. 
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one of lii8 courtiers Bon Pedro^ wlio Ind long smcc be 
come an adopt in dissimulation^ received Bon Padnque vntli 
an air of frankness, and, a smile Upon his eountenance 
presented him liis hand to kiss Tiicn discontinuing his 
game, he asked Don Fadriquc where ho had last halted, and 
whether he was satisfied with Ins quarters in Senile The 
blaster replied that he had just ndden a distance of five 
leagues, and m his eagerness to pay his homage to the king, 
had not yet sought a jdace of residence “ 'Well,” said Don 
Pedro, who saw that Don Padnque was attended by a 
numerous escort, "first seek out your lodgings, and then 
return to me ” And after having bade him farewell, he 
resumed his game On quitting the king, Don Fadnque 
Visited Mana do Padilla, who, with her daughters, occupied 
an apartment m the Alcazai It was a kind of harem, 
fitted up after the Eastern fashion He now dismissed his 
knights, aud entered the apartment, accompanied only by 
Biego de Padilla, the Master of Calatrava, who being unac- 
quainted with the king’s plot, had come to meet him, by way 
of showing honour to bis colleague 

The gentle and kind hearted favourite received Don 
Padrique with tears in her eyes, and betrayed so much 
sorrow on seeing him, that he was slightly surprised, although 
far from suspecting the cau«e of the extraordinary emotion 
his presence excited She only, besides the Infante and 
Perez Sarmicnto, was prny to the king’s intentions, and 
had vainly endeavoured to change them After having 
embraced Mana’s children, whom he called his nieces, the 
blaster of St Jago descended into the court yard of the 
Alcazar, where he expected to find his people, but the 
porters had received orders to oblige them to leave the couit 
and to close the gates Imagining that this arrangement 
did not concern him, he called for his mule, upon which one 
of his cavalleros, named Sucro Gutierrez, remarking an iin 
usual stir throughout the castle, approached him "Mv 
lord/’ he said, " the postern gate is open , leave the court 
Once out of the Alcazar, you wjl find your mules ” hilst 
he was still urgmg him to depart, two knights of the palace 
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carac up and informed Don Dadrique tliat tlic king had 
summoned him. He at once obeyed^ and ■\rcnt towards the 
chamber of the king, Avho at that time occupied one of the 
buildings within the inclosure of the Alcazar, and which was 
called the' Palace of Iron. At the entrance stood Pero 
Lopez de Padilla, ehief of tlic ballasteros of the guard, with 
four of his men. Don Fadrique, still aecompanied by the 
"IMaster of Calatrava, knocked at the door. One alone of its 
panels opened and discovered the king, -who immediately 
cried out — 

Pero Lopez, aiTcst the klaster 

Which of the two, sii'e?” demanded the officer, hesi- 
tating between Don Fadrique and Don Diego de Padilla. 

" The Master of St. Jago,” returned the king, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Immediately Pero Lopez, seizing Don Fadrique by the 
arm, said, “ You are my prisoner.” 

Don Fadi'ique, astounded, offered no rcsistanec. 

Then the king cried out, " Ballasteros, slay the Master ot 
St. Jago !” 

For one moment, surprise and respect for the red eross of 
St. James rooted the men to the spot. 

Then one of the cavalleros of the palace, advancing through 
the door’, cried, '^Traitors, what are you about? Did you' 
not hear the king eommand you to Idll the Master ?” 

The ballasteros raised their maces, when Don Fadrique, 
vigorously throrving off the grasp of Pero Lopez, rushed into 
the court and endeavoured to defend himself j but the hilt 
of his sword, which he carried under the large cloak of his 
order, had got entangled in his belt, and he could not draw 
the blade. He ran up and down the com’t-yard, pursued 
by the ballasteros, avoiding their blows, but still unable to 
unsheath his sword. At last, one of the king’s guards, 
named Nuno Fernandez, felled Don Fadrique to the gi'ound 
with a blow of his mace. His three companions followed up 
their comrade’s advantage. The Master was lying stretched 
upon the ground, bathed in his blood, when Don Pedro 
* Pero Lopez, prended al Maestra. 
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dcsccncicd into tlic court, seeking certain knights of St Jago^ 
ivliom he had resolved should pensh with their chief, hut, as 
has been seen, whilst Don Padriquc was visiting I>Iana de 
Padilla, the porters had deared the court of all his atten- 
dants None remained but the hlaster^s principal c'lqmre, 
Sanclio Iluiz de Villegas, who, on perceiving the lung, rushed 
into the chamber of lilana do Padilla and seized hold of her 
eldest daughter in order to make her his shield against the 
assassins Don Pedro, who followed him, poniard in hand, 
snatched the child from him, and struck the first blow , after 
which, one of his courtiers, a pnvate enemy of Sancho de 
Villegas, finished him upon the spot Leaving his mistress’s 
chamber inundated with blood, the king again descended 
into the court and approached the hfaster, whom he found 
lying upon the earth, motionless, but still breathing He 
drew his poniard and gave it to an African slave, bidding 
him despatch the dying man Then, having made sure of 
hi8 vengeance, he passed into a hall, a few yards distant 
from hi8 brother’s corpse, and sat down to dinner 

"With some marked deviation from histone truth — parti- 
cularly in its unjust imphcation of Mans de Padilla — one of 
Lockhart’s admirable translations from "Ancient Spanish 
Ballads” very graphically desenbes this temble scene — 

BOltANCE OF DON FADPIQUE 
‘ To me ettaba alia en Co\mhre " 


“Come, trother dear, the day draws near’ ( twas thns bespohe the king) 
“ For plenar court and knightly sport witl in the hsted nng ’ 

Alas ’ unhappy Master, 1 easy credence lent , 

Alas ' for fast and faster 1 at his Inddu^ went 

"When I set off from Coimbra and passed the hound of Spam, 

I had a goodly company of speannen m my train , 

A gallant force a score of horse, and sturdy mules thirteen 

With joyful heart I held my course— my years were young and green 


* For “Coimhra” read ‘ Jnmilla It maybe inferred from tins error 
that the romance was composed donng a war between Spam and rortugaL 
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A journey of good fiffccn days williin tlio week was done ; 

I halted not, though signs 1 got, dark tokens many a one ; 

A strong stream mastered horse and mule — 1 lost my ])oniard fine. 

And left a ijago within the pool — a faithful page of mine. 

Yet on to proud Seville I rode ; when to the gate I came, 
jRcforo me stood a man of God to warn me from the same j 
The words ho spake I would not hear, his grief I would not see: 

“ I seek,” said I, " my brother dear ; I will not stop for thee." 

No lists were closed upon the sand, for royal tonrnay dight. 

No pawing horse was seen to stand, I kiw tio armed knight; 

Yet aye I gave my mule the spur, and hasteued through the town, 

I stopped before- his palace door, then gaily leapt I down. 

Tlie^’ .shut the door, my trusty score of friends were left behind; 

I would not hear their whispered fear, no harm was in my mind ; 

I greeted Pedro, but be turned — I wot his look ^vns cold; 

His brother from his knee he spurned — “ Stand off, thou ilfaster bold !” 

"Sband off, stand otf, thou traitor strong !” ('twns thus ho said to me) 

" Thy time on earth shall not be long — wbnt brings thee to my knee ? 
lify lady craves a new-year’s gift, and T will Iccep my word ; 

Thy head, metbiuks, may servo the shift— good yeoman, draw thy sword 

9 it if- * m 

Tlio Master lay upon the floor, ere well that word was said. 

Then in a charger oil’ they bore his pale and bloody head ; 

Tliey brought it to Padilla’s chair ; they bowed them on the knee ; 

“ King Pedro greets thee, lady fair, this gift be scuds to thee !" 

She gazed upon the Waster’s he.ad, her scorn it could not scare, 

And cruel were the words she said, and proud her glances wei’e : 

" Thou now shalt p.ay, thou traitor base ! the debt of many a year ; 

My dog shall lick that haughty face ; no more that lip shall sneer." 

She seized it by the clotted h.air, and o’er the window flung ; 

The mastiff smelt it in bis lair, forth at her cry ho sprung ; 

The mastiff that had crouched so low to lick the Waster’s band. 

He tossed the morsel to and fro, and licked it on the sand. 

And ever as the mastiff tore his bloody teeth wei’e shown, 

With growl and snort he made his sport, and picked it to the bone j 
The baying of the beast was loud, and swiftly on the street 
There gathered round a gaping crowd to see the mastiff eat. 

Then out and spake King Pedro, “ Yliat governance is tliis ? 

The rabble rout, my gate without, torment my dogs I wis.” 

Then out .and spake King Pedro’s page, “ It is the Master’s head ; 

The mastiff tears it in his rage — therewith they have him fed." 

Then out and spake the ancient nurse that nursed the brothers twain, 

“ On thee. King Pedro, lies the curse : thy brother thou hast slain ! 

A thousand harlots there may be within the realm of Spain, 

But where is she can give to thee thy. brother back again 
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descended mto tlie court, seeking ccrt'im kniglits of St Jago, 
whom he had resolved should pensh with their chief, but, as 
has been seen, whilst Don Tadriquc was ^^sltlng Mana de 
Padilla, the porters had cleared the court of all his atten- 
dants None remained hut the l^Iastcr^s principal esquire, 
Sanclio Ruiz de Villegas, who, on perceiving the king, ru'^hed 
into the chamber of Iklaria de Padilla and seized hold of her 
eldest daughter in order to make her his shield against the 
assassins Don Pedro, who followed him, poiuard in hand, 
snatched the child from him, and struck the first blow , after 
which, one of his courtiers, a pmatc enemy of Sancho de 
Villegas, finished him upon the s^t Leaving his mistress’s 
chamber inundated with blood, the king again dc^^cended 
into the court and approached the blaster, whom he found 
lying upon the earth, motionless, but still breathing He 
drew his poniard and gave it to an Afnean slave, bidding 
him despatch the dying man Then, having made sure of 
his vengeance, he passed into a hall, a few yards distant 
from his brother’s coipse, and sat down to dinner 

"With some marked deviation from histone tnith — parti- 
cularly in its unjust implication of Mana de Padilla — one of 
Lockhart’s admirable translations from Ancient Spanish 
Ballads” icry graphically desenbes this temble scene — 

EOilANCE OF DON FADUIQUE 
‘ Fb me ettaha alia en Counlre ' 

I sat alone in Coimljra* — the town mjself had ta’en 
"When came mto my chamher a messenger from Spain 
There was no treason m bia look, an honest look he wore, 

1 from his hand the letter look — my hrother s seal it hore 
“ Come, hrother dear, the day draws near ( twas thus bespoke the king) 

* For plenar court and knightly sport will in the luted rmg ' 

Alas* unhappy Master 1 easy ci^encG lent , 

Alas * for fast and faster I at his bidding went 

'When 1 set off from Coimhra and passed the bound of Spam, 

I bad a goodly company of speannen in my train, 

A gallant force a score of horse and sturdy mules thirteen 

With joyful heart I held my coorse—my years were young and green 


* For ' Coimbra ” read ‘ JumiUa ’ It mny he inferred from this error 
that the romance was composed dunng a war between Spam and PortogaL 
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Lara^ Don Tello^s wife^ was less fortunate than her husband ; 
she remained a prisoner in the castle of Aguilar. 

A fortnight only had elapsed since Don Dadrique’s deaths 
six days since the flight of Don Tello, and already Don 
PedrOj although without an army, was master of the whole 
of Biscay. On the morning after his arrival at Bilbao, he 
summoned the Infante, who at once proceeded to the palace 
attended by two or three esquires, who were obliged by 
etiquette to wait at the door of the Icing^s chamber. The 
Infante wore no sword, but only a poniard in his girdle. A 
few courtiers smTounded him, and, as if in sport, examined 
his weapon and carried it away. AU at once a chamberlain 
seized him by the. arm, and at the same time a ballastero, 
named Juan Diente, one of those who killed Don Fadrique, 
dealt him a heavy blow on the head from behind. Although 
stunned by the blow, Don Juan broke loose, and staggering 
forward, approached Hinestrosa, who presented the point of 
his sword and called out to him not to advance. Then the 
mace-bearers redoubled their blows, felled him to the earth, 
and despatched him. The square in front of the palace was 
crowded with people. A window is opened, and the dead 
body of the Infante thrown into the midst of the crowd, a 
voice crying out, “ Biscayans, behold him who pretended to 
be your lord !” And the crowd thought that the king had 
done no more than justice, and that he knew how to defend 
the liberties of Biscay. 


XVI. 

THE DEATH OJP QUEEN BLANCHE. 

ScAECBLY had the Infante breathed his last sigh, than Juan 
de Hinestrosa mounted his horse and set out for Boa, a 
town which the king, dmlng his captivity at Toro, had 
ceded to his aunt, the Queen-dowager of Aragon. She was 
ignorant of her son Don J uan^s death, and was li'sdng quietly 
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■with her daughter-in-law. Dona Isabel do Lara, when Hines- 
trosa, lla^ mg demanded the Leya of the to'wn in the Ling’s 
name, presented himself before her and secured her person 
The next day, Don Tedro am\cd at Iloa, and issued orders 
that the two princesses should be remoied to the castle of 
Castrojenz rrom Roa the king repaired to Burgos, where 
he remained some days, whilst from the north and south his 
halhsteros brought liim, susjiendcd at their siddle-bows, the 
heads of the knights whom lie had proscribed before quitting 
Seville Don Tello had alone escaped bis vengeance It 
was not, howei er, yet sated , and as he was preparing to 
start for Valladolid, meditating fresh executions, he learned 
that the Conde de Trastamara, upon Tcceinng news of his 
brother’s death, had commenced hostilities in the province of 
Sona , and on the other hand, that the Infante Don Fernando 
was making incursions into the plains of Murcia In the 
presence of the legate, Guy dc Boulogne, who was pursuing 
his mission of peace, Don Pedro pronounced sentence of high 
treason upon Don Fernando, Enrique de Trastamara, Pedro 
and Gomez Canllo, and a few other refugees, cavallcros of 
distinction The king’s fury was not satisfied by a vain act 
of formality. He must hate blood, and unhappily he retained 
in his power hostages dear to his enemies These were 
Queen Leonor, mother of Don Fernando , her daughter in- 
law, Dona Isabel dc Lara, wife of Don Juan de Aragon, 
who had been murdered at Bilbao, lastly, Doua Juana de 
Lara, wife of Don Tello Leonor was the first victim It 
IS said that no Castilian dared to lay hands upon the sister 
of King Don Alfonso , some hloonsh slaves were therefore 
ordered to despatch her However that may be, Doila Juana 
ended her days shortly afterwards in a dungeon of Seville, 
where she is said to have been poisoned by the king’s orders 
Her sister Isabel, for some time a pnsoner at Castrojenz, 
was transferred to the castle of Acres, where she soon had 
as a companion in captivity Queen Blanche, who was removed 
from Siguenza thither These two unfortunate women were 
doomed never to leave their prison alive 

The fate of the unfortunate French princess has heen 
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toucliiiiglv recorded iu aiiotlicr of the “Aucient Spanish 
BaUads 

THE DEATH OF LADYE DLANCIIE. 

“ Dorta Maria Padilla n’os moxlrch tan Irhtc vox,” 

” !^^!lria (In Pndilln, l)c not llms of dismal mood, 

For if 1 twice have wedded me, it all was for thy good ; 

“ Hut if upon Queen Elanche j'c will that I some scorn should show, 
For a banner to Jlcdina my messenger shall go; 

“ The work shall he of Blanche's tears, of Blanche’s blood the ground ; 
Such 2 )ennon shall they weave for thee, such sacrifice he found.” 

Thou to the Lord of Ortis, that excellent baron, 

He said, “Xow hear me, Ynigo, forthwilli for this begone.” 

Then answer made Don Ynigo, " Such gift 1 ne’er will bring. 

For ho that harmclh Lady Blanche doth harm my lord the king !” 

Then Pedro to his chamber went, his cheek was burning red. 

And to a bowman of his guard the dark command he .said. 

The bowman to lifcdina passed ; when the queen beheld him near, 

“ Alas !” she said, “ my maidens, he brings my death, 1 fear.” 

Then said the archer, bending low, "The king’s commandment take. 
And sec thy soul be ordered well with God that did it make : 

“ For lo ! thine hour is come, therefrom no refuge may there be.” 

Then gently spake the Lady Blanche, “ My friend, I pardon thee ; 

“ Do what thou wilt, so bo the king hath his commandment given ; 
Deny me not confession — if so, forgive ye, lle.avcu !” 

Much grieved the bowman for her tears, and for her beauty’s sake, 
■\\Tiile thus Queen Blanche of Bourbon her last complaint did malce 

“ 0 France ! my noble country — O blood of high Bourbon I 
Hot eighteen years have I seen out before my life is gone. 

“ The king hath never known me. A virgin true I die. 

"VYhate’er I’ve done, to proud Castile no treason o’er did I. 

“ The crown they put upon my head was a crown of blood and sighs : 
God grant me soon another crown more precious in the skies !” 

These words she spake, then down she knelt, and took the bowman’s blow; 
Her tender neck w'as cut in twain, and out her blood did flow. 

After tlie execution of tliese cruel orders, Tvliicli excited 
an intense feeling of horror throughout Castile, Don Pedro 
quitted Almazan to tahe command of his fleet. His three 
months’ cruise being attended by no signal result, the 
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Castilian gallcj s ircrc paid oflf, and tlic king left Cartagena 
for the castle of Tordesillas, where !Mana dc Padilla was 
about to present him with a son 

The domestic tragedy which, whether truly or not, the 
ahoie ballad relates, has left an odious stain upon the 
character of Don Pedro At the time of poor Blanche de 
Bourbon^s death in the castle of Xerez, she was only twenty- 
five yeais of age — not eighteen, as the ballad states — and 
had passed ten of those years as a captive All modem 
authors agree with contemporary chroniclers in imputing 
her death to Don Pedro while not a few affirm that in 
commanding it he juelded to the instigation of his mistress, 
JIaria de Padilla Ayala, who is more explicit, and whose 
authority is of more weight than the rest, names the per 
petrators of the murder and the circumstances attending 
it According to his account, the king first sent the fatal 
order to Inigo Ortiz de Estuniga, castellan of Xerez, by a 
certain Alfonso Martines dc Uruena, servant to the kings 
phjsician, and who had undertaken to give Blanche a 
poisoned draught Ortiz having, like a true cavallcro, de 
dared that as long as the castle was under his command 
he would permit no attempt to he made on the life of his 
sovereign, was replaced by Juan Perez de ReboUedo, a 
simple ballastero of the guard The queen died imme- 
diately after having been delivered into the hands of this 
wretch Such is Ayala’s version It has been adopted by 
the majority of Spanish historians, and there is no contempo 
raneous testimony that can be adduced against it 

The misfortunes of the young queen, her gentleness and 
her touching piety, caused her death to excite general 
interest A predestined victim, she knew nothing of Spain 
hut its prisons, in which she had so long langnished, aban 
doned by all, neglected by her family, forgotten ev en by 
that chivalrous nobility who for a time had used her name 
as a rallymg cry against the king’s authority Her dcatli 
was imputed to Don Pedro, and not without reason , but 
the assertion of Ayala, conviacing as it appears at first 
sight, is, after all, if vv c consider it impartially, of no more 
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•vrciglit tlian the opinion prevalent among his eontemporaries. 
The sangninaiy disposition of Don Pedro does hut too well 
authorize the supposition of a great murder ; still, in the 
judgment of the historian, it should not he prononneed 
without serious eonsidcration. Aliniatcvcr eruelty may he 
attributed to the Castilian tyrant, it is impossible to deny 
that the bloody executions which he commanded were 
always dictated by the desire to punish grave oirences, or 
by a sj'stcmatic polic}’-, the sole end of which was the 
humiliation of his great vassals. AYith regard to the un- 
happy Blanche, her miserable existence could not furnish 
him with aught to excite his thii'st for vengeance, and what 
political interest could be forwarded by the death of one 
who liad pined in such a state of abandonment for ten 
years ? Shall we athibute it to the jealousy of j\Iaria de 
Padilla ? What had she, a queen de facto, to liope from 
her rivahs murder ? To place the croum upon her own 
head, will doubtless be the answer. But if so, liow can we 
explain her having waited so long for the consummation of 
the erime which was to satisfy her utmost ambition? 
Again, let us remember that even the enemies of Maria de 
Padilla have been compelled to praise her gentleness. 
Never has she been reproached with making a bad use 
(save in legend) of her influence. Frequently did she 
succeed in calming the passionate outbreaks of her lover, and 
not a single instance can be brought forward in which she 
had exhibited animosity against the ephemeral rivals whom 
the inconstancy of Don Pedro so frequently threAV in her 
way. 

The moment of Blanche’s death is precisely that in which 
such an event would appear perfectly useless to the despot 
who might have commanded it at any time. His power 
was at that period firmly established, the queen too en- 
tirely cut ofi* for her name to become the signal for a revolt. 
The peaee with Aragon and the retirement of the Conde de 
Trastamara had removed all cause of apprehension. Even 
the demands of the Sovereign Pontiff had ceased long before 
this time. At a period when the whole world had forgotten 
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Blanclic, Tvliat motive coUld there be for shortenmg by 
v^olcnce an obscure life, which was already expiring m a 
dungeon ? 

One hypothesis — specious enough at a first glance — is, 
tint Don Pedro, dcsinng to marry the Aragonese heiress, 
purchased his liberty by a crime Everything, however, 
indicates that this alliance, originally proposed by the King 
of Aragon, was coldly received by Don Pedro, who was 
never sincerely reconciled to that prince ^Moreover, for 
the king to receive lua liberty entirely, the death of Blanche 
was not more necessary than that of Mana de Padilla, who 
for ten years had been treated as a queen and regarded by 
the whole court as his legitimate wife And although 
jSIarn de Padilla’s decease quickly followed that of Blanche, 
no writer seems to hav c imputed that ev ent to Don Pedro 
Finally, if the life of Blanche was terminated by poison, it 
was an unneccssarv crime of which we should hardly find 
another example throughout Don Pedro’s career But why 
not believe that this death was natural ? About the same 
period, the BlacU Death reappeared in Spam and devastated 
Andalucia Moreover, do not ten years of captmty suffice 
to explain the premature end of a poor young gu-l, banished 
from her native land, separated from her kindred, bowed 
down by humihation and suffering? It seems rather a 
matter of surprise that she should have endured her deso- 
late and painful situation so long Ayala, perhaps, in this 
instance, has become the echo of a mere popular lumour, 
and too readily accredited a crime which he was, at most, 
unable to prove 

bilst the Castilian nobility forgot tbe young princess, 
not long ago their idol, the angelic gentleness and edifying 
pietv of thq captive had inspired the people with the most 
lively compassion for her misfortunes Her jailors seeing 
her incessantly engaged at her devotions, regarded her as 
a saint, and represented her as such to the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood One day that the king was hunting 
in the environs of Xcrez, a shepherd, accosting him with that 
familiarity common to Andalucian peasants, said, "Sire, 
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God sends me to aunounee to you that you udll one day 
have to render account for the treatment you pursue towards 
Queen Blanche; hut rest assured that if you return to her, 
as is your duty, she will bear you a son who shall inherit 
your kingdom.” 

The king’s first impression was that this man u'as an 
emissary of Blanche. He had him arrested, aud gave orders 
that he should he confronted with the captive. She was 
found in her oratory, on her knees before an image, totally 
unaware of what was passing outside her prison walls. It 
was proved that the shepherd had never even seen her, and 
that he had only repeated, with slight exaggeration, the 
ordinary conversation of all the villagers. Don Pedro had 
once ordered a man to he burnt alive for having given similar 
advice ; he, however, was a priest, and the king was ever 
ready to suspect some act of treachery in men of that order. 
With peasants he could he humane, and accordingly he set 
the shepherd at liberty. 


XVII. 

THE DEATH OF MARTA DE PADILLA, AND MURDER OP 

DON PEDRO. 

Maria de Padili.a did not long survive Queen Blanche. 
She died at Seidlle, being carried off by a sudden disease — 
perhaps by that epidemic (the terrible Black Death) which 
was still raging at the commencement of the war with 
Grenada. The king’s grief proved the sincerity of his 
attachment. He celebrated her obseqTues in the most 
magnificent manner, and caused solemn sendees for the 
repose of her soul to be performed with extraordinary pomp 
throughout the kingdom. Maria was regretted both by the 
people and the nobles, for she had ever used her powerful 
influence with moderation. When dead, she had not a 
single enemy — a remarkable fact to be recorded in the annals 
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of favouritism No act of cruelty has ever been attributed 
to her counsels , and if she sometimes exercised her ascen- 
dancy over Pedro^s mind, it iras alirays to deter him from 
those acts of violence to which he was so often prompted by 
lus impetuous and resentful temperament Atnoiig all the 
members of her family, Juan de Hmestrosa alone appears to 
have completely obtained his master’s confidence Diego 
de Padilla, although lu high faionr, was never entrusted 
with the king’s secret projects He was ignorant, for instance, 
of the snare laid for Don Padnque, and it was not nntil the 
last moment that he was apprised of the fate designed for 
Gutier Fernandez We may conclude from this that the 
king was not go\cmed, either directly or indirectly, by the 
relatives of his mistress Undoubtedly they owed the 
important offices they held to the influence of the favourite 
But they did not show themselves unworthy of their honours, 
and their birth entitled them to aspire to high distinction 
Their elevation could not shock any of the anstocratic pre- 
judices of the ago 

Early lu the following year (13C2), peace haMOg been 
made with Grenada, the king, before he dismissed a large 
number of ricos homhres and cavalleros, summoned to take 
part in a species of crusade against the Sloors, held a general 
Cortes at Seville , and there, before the three assembled or 
dors, solemnly declared that Blanche dc Bourbon had not been 
and never could have been his legitimate spouse, he having 
contracted a private mamage with Mana de Padilla before 
the arrival of that princess The unsettled state of the kingdom 
had prevented him, he said, from announcing this union pub- 
licly, and he had been constrained to submit to a semblance 
of mamage with Blanche In support of this declaration, 
he named the witnesses who had been present at the 
solemnization of his real mamage with IMaria dc Paddla 
They were Juan de Hmestrosa, Diego de Padilla, Alonso dc 
hlayorga, keeper of the Pmy Seal, and Juan Perez dc 
Otduua, his chaplain 

The first of these three witnesses, wc know, was dead, 
hut the three others, who were present at the sitting, laid 
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tlicir linndsupon the Gospels ntul protested (hat tlic king spoke 
truth. The legitimacy of the children of Maria de radilla 
was the. natural (:oi»set|ueuoe of this disclosure. Don IVdro 
presented to the Cortes his son Alfonso, then two years of 
age, declared him heir to his crown, and commanded that 
as such he should receive the oaths of the riens homhres anrl 
the dejmties from the towns. Tln^ necessity of implicit 
ohedicnee had long .since heen instilled into the Castilians 
by Don Pedro; no ohjeetious Avere raised, and the ceremony 
of taking oath was gone through with the usual form ami 
pomp. A numerous processi(m of ladies and knights then 
Avent to the monasferv of Astudillo/<‘ Avherc the body of 
Maria de Padilla reposed, and transported it Avilh lht> 
ceremonial customary at royal obsequies into the clnipel of 
the Kings in the church of Santa Maria at Seville. It 
must not be. forgotten that the Archbishop of ^I'oledo, primate 
of the kingdom, preached on this occasion before the. Avhole 
court, and made an apology for the king's conduct. The 
former archbishop, Vasco Gutierrez, had died in exile ; his 
STicccssor seemed to be a good courtier. The times Avere 
gi-catly changed. That proud nobility Avho, ten years earlier, 
aspired to rule their sovereign, and even to control his 
private life, uoav decimated by the .sAvord, boAved their necks 
under the yol;e, endeavouring to disarm their inflexible cou- 
qxicror by scr\'ilc obedience. 

It is difllcult at the present day to determine Avhether the 
declaration made by Don Pedro in tlie Cortes of Seville Avas 
sincere. On one .side, tlic oath of the witnesses may have 
been dictated ])y interest or fear, and the king, avIio liad 
found tAvo bishops Avilling to pronounce a blessing xipon his 
illicit marriage with Juana de Castro, Avas not likely to Avant 
panisitcs or courtiers ready to perjure themscb'cs for his 
pleasure. Again, it seems strange that Don Pedro should 
liaA'e awaited the death of Elanchc, and CA'cn that of j\Iaria 
do Padilla, ere he made an avoAval Avhich the faA'ouritc and 
her relations were so interested .in soliciting, and Avhich the 

* The convent of Santa l\raria dc Estadilla had been erected in Old Castile 
by Maria de Padilla herself. 
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entire submission of his subjects rendered perfectly safe 
Lastly, this remarkable declaration might ■well appear inspired 
by a very natural desire of imitation, so immediately succeed 
mg, as it did, the famous act of the King of Portugal, who 
m the preceding year had solemnly acknowledged his 
marriage with Inez dc Castro;, and caused public honours to 
be paid to her lifeless remains The display of absolute 
authority made by one despot is thus frequently followed bj 
another These considerations are undoubtedly suiBcient 
to throw suspicion on the reality of the marriage of Don 
Pedro 'With ilaria dc Padilla It is, however, only fair to 
state other and equally specious arguments on the opposite 
side An authenticated testament of the king, the ongiual 
of which still e-usts — a testament made shortly after the 
session of the Cortes — repeats in the most positn c terms the 
declaration made before that assembly "We can hardly 
charge "with falsehood such an act, written on a solemn 
occasion, and, so to speak, in the presence of the dead It 
must be added, tbat the character of Juan de Hinestrosa, 
as history depicts him, affords a strong probability in favour 
of his nicce^s marriage mth the king "Wo can scarcely 
conceive that the knight who did not hesitate to follow his 
master singly when he surrendered his person to the rebels 
at Toro, would have prostituted his niece through motives of 
ambition or self interest An apologist of Don Pedro, 
admitting his marnage with Maria de Padilla, attributes to 
conscientious scruples the cxtraordmaiy aversion which he 
always manifested towards the French pnneess such scruples, 
howei er, cannot be attributed to Don Pedro ■without belying 
tbe testimony of Ins whole life * 

His death, some eight years after that of his beloved 
^lana, presents one of the most remarkable catastrophes in 
Spanish history Defeated m the battle of Montiel, in La 

* ‘ Apologia del Rey Do ” ^ - j t\ t t i 

Manana allows that Don 
spot or taint whose cha " 

would not g re cred t to such testimony m any cause in v> U cii nu„ i h-sh *-• 
the Tigl ts of succession and tbe mhentaoce of the kingdoms of Castile and Leon 
w ere concerned ? * 
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Manchuj by liis brotlier Don Enrique, tlie pretender to bis • 
crown, and liopelessly beleaguered in tbe castle, Don Pedi’o 
bad negotiated, as be thought successfully, with tbe famous 
Bertrand du Guesclin for bis escape. On tbe night of tbe 23rd 
of March, 1369, ten days after tbe surprise sur unpied of Mon- 
tiel, to use the pictm’esque expression of Froissart, Don Pedro, 
accompanied by Men Bodriguez, Don Fernando de Castro, 
and some other knights, secretly left tbe fortress, and re- 
paired to tbe quarters of tlie French Adventurers, who were 
under tbe command of Du Guesclin, and in the service of 
Don Enrique. Tbe king bad exchanged bis usual dress for 
a light coat of mail, and bad thrown a large cloak over him. 
Tbe little party bad all bound cloth round tbe shoes of their 
horses to prevent tbe noise of lioofs being beard, and then, 
leading them by tbe bridle, descended itlie eminence on 
which tbe castle stood. Tbe sentinels bad received their 
instructions beforehand, and allow^ed tbe king to pass tbe 
line of circumvallation, or kind of loose wall ' which had 
been hastily erected round Montiel. They then led him to 
Du Guesclin, who, surrounded by bis captains, was waiting 
for him on tbe other side of tbe wall. To horse, Messire Ber- 
trand,” said tbe king, accosting him in a low voice ; “ it is 
time to set out.” No answer w'^as returned. This silence 
and tbe evident embarrassment of tbe French seemed an evil 
augury to Don Pedro. He made an attempt to vault into 
bis saddle, but a man-at-arms was already bolding bis 
horse’s bridle. He saw himself surrounded, and was desired 
to wait in a neighbouring tent. Resistance was impossible — 
be followed bis guides. 

A few minutes of mortal silence ensued. Suddenly, from 
amidst tbe circle formed around the king, there appeared a 
man armed at all points, his visor up. It was Don 
Enrique. Tbe circle respectfully made way for him. He 
stood before bis brother face to face. They bad not seen 
each other for fifteen years. Don Enrique gazed searcb- 
ingly at tbe cavalleros from Montiel, bis eyes wandering 
from one to another. " Where, then, ife this bastard,” be 
said — “ this J ew, who calls himself King of Castile ?” A 

. 11—3 
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Trcncli csciviire pointed to Don Pedro’ “There/’ he said, 
“ stands your enemy.” Don Ennque, still uncertain, re- 
garded him fixedly “Yes, it is I,” exclaimed Don Pedro, 
“ I, the King of Castile All the world knows that I am 
the legitimate son of good Kang Alfonso Thou art the 
bastard !” Immediately Don Enrique, rejoiced at having 
proioked this insult, drew his dagger and struck lum 
lightly on the face The brothers were too near each 
other in the narrow circle formed by the knights companions 
to draw thcir long swords Tiiey seized each other by the 
w aist, and struggled furiously for some time without any one 
attempting to separate them Those around ei cn drew back 
to give them room "Without loosing hold, they both 
fell on a camp bed in a corner of the tent, but Don Pedro, 
who was not only taller but stronger than his brother, held 
Don Enrique under him He was seeking for a weapon to 
pierce him through, when an Aragonese cavallero, the Viz- 
conde de Pocaberti, seizing Don Pedro by the foot, threw 
him on one side, so that Don Ennque, who was still cling- 
ing to his brother, found himself uppermost He picked up 
his poniard, and raising the king’s coat of mad, plunged it 
again and again into his side The arms of Don Pedro 
ceased to clasp his enemy, and Don Ennque disengaging 
himself, several of his followers despatched the dying man. 
Amongst the knights who accompanied Don Pedro, two 
only, a Castdian and au Englishman, endeavoured to defend 
“him * They were cut to pieces The others surrendered 
without offering resistance, and were humanely treated by 
the French captains Don Enrique had his brother’s head 
cut off and sent to Seville t 

* According to Froissart, the two men who drew swords for the betmyed 
njonarch were Sir Bajph 33 o]idcs and James Bowland (Froissart, rol i. cap 
ccxlu.) 

f For three days the body of 3>oa Pedro was left unhuned exposed to tho 
public gaze, and then interred at Moatiel, la a convent of Franciscan friars, 
tw dve of whom were appointed to pray for his gouL His remains were after 
wards carried mthont any pomp to Alcocer, and there deposited in the dioreb 
of San Jogo, from whence, m 1446, they were, by command of King Joan 
translated to the rc^al monastery of Saa Domingo cl Heal, their present abiding 
place. 
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This tragic scene 1ms formed the snhjcet of another 
romanccrOf tlius translated by the fath('r-in*hnr of the 
versifier of the Spanish Imllads previously given — Sir Walter 
Seott : — 


komakci: or the death or don* peduo, 

“ lA^sfirros mrrpnx vn'ufUos," 

}Ienn’ niul Kiii}: IVIro rlavpitifr. 

Hold ill strainiiip iino'; oach otlirr; 

Tufr^riiiir liard, uml rlo'-oly pni'-piti;;, 

Hrotlicr jirovts Iiii ‘■troii^'dt wiUi brollii'r. 

Hnnnip'''; j'.vtinu', sjwl fndoni.'i), 
lUoiuU not tlui"; tlioir liml>i in strifo ; 

Eitlier iiiin«, nitli r.ipo iiifiTinil, 

Xni.ed diifrcor, Fharjiencd l:nifi.\ 

Clo-ie Don Henry pnijiplc'; I’cdni, 

Pedro liold<< Don Henry strait: 

Hreiitliinpr, tlii'.-, (riinnjdinnt fury; 
niuf, despair and niorlxd Irate. 

Sole rpoct-ator of the sfrufrgle, 

Sfatids Don PedroV p i^je nfiir, 

In the chu'JO who horc liis hnglc, 

And who horo his sword in war. 

Down they go in deadly wrestle, 

Down upon the earth they go, 

Fierce King PcKlro 1ms the v.'intage, 

Stout Don Heniy fulls below. 

Atarhing then the fatal crisis. 

Up the page of Henry ran, 

By the waist he caught Don Pedro, 

Aiding thus the fallen man. 

" King to place or to dci)o«c him, 

Dwellelh not in my desire. 

But the duty which he owes him 
To his master pays the .squire.” 

jKow Don Henry has the upmost, 

Now King Pedro lies beneath. 

In his heart his brother’s poniard 
Instant finds its bloody sheath. 

Thus with mortal gsisp and quiver. 

While the blood in bubbles welled. 

Fled the fiercest soul that ever 
In a Christian bosom dwelled ! 


So perished Don Pedro by the hand of his brother, at 
the age of thirty-five years and seven months. He was of 
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good hciglit, robust, and TveU proportioned His features 
vrcrc regular, bis complexion clear and fresh If u-e may 
judge by bis painted statue, wbicb is still to be seen at 
Madnd, m tbe convent of the nuns of San Domingo, be 
bad black eyes and bair, although tradition gii cs him blue 
eyes and hair of a deep red He xvas more than ordinarily 
active, and took delight in all violent exercises bis abstet 
miousness ■was extraordinary, even m bis country, where the 
excesses of the table are unknown A few hours* sleep suf- 
ficed him He spoke with facility and grace , but he never 
lost that slightly mincing accent peculiar to Senllians 
Brought up under the burning sun of Andalucia, and sur 
rounded with temptations from his earhest years, he loved 
women passionately, hut -mtU the exception of Jlana de 
Padilla none of his mistresses obtained any influence er 
his xmnd 

Three pnnccs of the name of Pedro reigned m the 
Peninsula at the same time, and all three received from 
their contemporaries the surname of Pedro the Cruel They 
all had the same end m view, that of lessening the power 
of tbe great >assals, of putting an end to feudal anarchy 
■VVe should grossly deceive ourselves did wc imagine that 
these princes were in the least degree prompted by patnotic 
motives They had no other object than the furtherance 
of their own ambition Don Pedro of Castile, howmer, 
appears to have thought more of the glory, welfare, and 
greatness of his country, than did his namesakes Perhaps 
there is no monarch of that age but himself who would hai c 
said, “ Bather let my enemy inumph, than my kingdom he 
dimenibered ” 




ClIAPTEll ITT. 

AGM:S SOllEL AlsD ClIAKLES TJIE VICTOHIOUS. 

THK DAMOlSUI.I.r. Of riU)Mi:NTi:AIJ — AONKS SOlU’.Ps SlJAUr, IN' 
Tin; ui;i)i.vti;gk.\tio.v or ritANci: — itni.ATioxs jii;t\vi;i;.v 
AGNKS K01li:i. A.ND JACQUKS CCKUU cn.VKI.I.'S VII. lu:- 

r.NTh'KS PAius viTir agni;s sonr.L — Tin: DAurmN's- 
iiatiu;d or Tin: rAvouiiiTi: — agnks dih.s suDor.Ni.y at 
jUMiEGi'.s — Tin: sri’AHATi: skkvicks iu;Ni)i:ni:i) to tiii: 
CAUsn or ciiAiii.r.s vn. hv joan or auc, agnks sokcl, 
and jacquds ca:un. 

I. 

Tin: DAMoistLu: or vuomdntdau. 

T he influence of ivoincn over the govcrnnicnt in France, 
■a'hatsocvcr may have been their relation tovards its 
kings, has almost always been exercised with sinister results 
to the monarchy ; for when even by their restless and per- 
verse activity they have not overthrown the executive, they 
have by their intrigues and insatiable ambition almost always 
discredited royalty. "MTiilst Germany, Russia, and England can 
reckon amongst the number of their sovereigns such women 
as the Empress Maria Theresa, the Empress Catherine, 
Queen Elizabeth, and QueenAnne, the page of French history 
shows us that fi’om Fredegonde down to Madame du Barry, 
each century has had more or less to deplore the participa- 
tion of female influence in afiairs of state. The mysterious 
supremacy for good, however, which the gentle” Agnes 
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Sorcl exercised over the indolent though not incapahlc 
diaries VII , -when, through the conquests of our gdlant 
Harry of England and the Regent Duhe of Bedford, the 
fortunes of rrance had fallen to their lowest ebb, forms cer- 
tainly a notable exception. 

Agnes Sorel was emphatically a woman fitted to grace the 
best days of chivalry, and to shine in that precise period of 
the hliddle Ages when respect and 'love for the sex were 
mingled with other noble, gentle, and generous sentiments 
altogether unknown in Greece among its fascinating hetarie, 
or shown towards the austere, high-mmded, but in later 
times degenerate matrons of Rome 

The career of the lovely DamoiseUe de Fromenieau — one 
of the most beautiful women of her time, and perhaps, witli 
the solo exception of Joan of Arc, the most remarkable — 
exhibits the reign of Charles VII of France under an aspect 
peculiarly striking as preceding that of Loius XI French 
cluv airy had lost its spurs in the grievous defeats of Creci, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, aR pitched battles fought by the 
English against immense odds The preceding reigns of 
John and Charles VI had witnessed the masterdom of the 
‘ halles” and the civil wars, so, under Charles VII was 
felt the domination of the great companies of the men-at- 
arms, of the ever ready and mercenary soldiery. Lonis XI 
not only “ set to rights,” but kept down with despotic Tiolence, 
the bourgeoisie and mercantile class , yet under his selfish 
sway the feudal system, which had been the nerves and 
sinews of national defence, and the spirit of chivalry, as Sir 
■Walter Scott remarks, by winch, as by a vinfying soul, 
that system was animated, began to be innovated upon and 
abandoned by those grosser characters, who centered their 
sum of happiness in procuring the personal objects on which 
they had fixed their own exclusive attachment ” Tlic spirit 
of diivaliy had in it this pomt of excellence, that however 
overstrained and fantastic many of its doctrines may appear 
to us, they were all founded on generosity and seif-deniai, 
of which if the earth were deprived, it would be difficult to 
conceive the existence of virtue among the human race 
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The vily and purely selfish Louis, who, when Dauphin, 
was the hitter and malignant enemy of his father’s favourite, 
Agnes Sorcl, showed himself equally forward In allcring the 
principles which were wont to regulate the intercourse of the 
sexes, " The doctrines of chivalry had cstahlishcd” (says 
Sir Walter, and no one was better vended in the .sjurit of the 
period than he), ‘'in theory at least, a .system in which Bca\ity 
was the governing and remunerating divinity — Ahalour lier 
slave, who caught his courage from her eye, and gave his 
life for her slightest service. It is true, the systcju here, as 
in other branches, was stretched to fantastic extravagance, 
and eases of scandal not unfrcqucntly arose. Still thej' were 
generally such as those mentioned by Burke, where frailty 
Avas deprived of half its guilt by being puiificd frojn all its 
grossness. In Louis XL’s practice it vas far otherwise. 
He was a Ioav voluptuary, seeking picasui-c Avithout senti- 
ment, and despising the sex from Avhom he desired to obtain it. 
His mistresses Avcrc of inferior rank, as little to he compared 
Avith the elevated though faulty character of Agnes Sorcl as 
Louis Avas to his heroic father, Avho freed Fj'ance from the 
threatened yoke of Ihigland. In like manner, by selecting 
his faA-ourites and ministers from among the dregs of the 
people, Louis showed the slight regard Avhich he paid to 
eminent station and liigli birth ; and although this might be 
not only excusable, but meritorious, Avhere the monarch’s 
fiat promoted obscure talent or called forth modest worth, 
it Avas very diflerent Avhen the king made his favourite asso- 
ciates of such men as Tristan PHennitc, the chief of his 
jMarshalsca or police ; and it Avas evident that such a prince 
could no longer be, as his descendant Francis I. elegantly 
designated himself, ' the first gentleman in his dominions,’ ” 

Havang hastily' generalized the predominant character- 
istics of the reigns preceding and following that of Charles 
the Victorious, it may be well to glance briefly at the state 
of France at the moment of the appearance of those two 
remarkable Avomcn — Joan of Arc and Agnes Sorel. 

The beginning of the reign of Charles VII. was one of 
the most disastrous periods in the history of that country. 
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Never had so many calamities simultaneously befallen it 
Upon the death of the -unhappy Charles VI , the infant 
Henry VI. of England -was proclaimed King of France in 
Pans, and the Duke of Bedford took the title of Regent 
There -were thus two rival Kings of France The parlia- 
ment, the proi ost of merchants, the cchenns (slienfls) of the 
University, -were compelled to take the oath of usurpation 
of the English king, none were exempt from haiing it ad- 
ministered to them^ even the priests and tlie inhabitants of 
the cloister were not excepted The most powerful vassals 
of the King of France — the Dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 
tany — were allied to the English, carrying on the war con- 
jointly -iMth them Desolation reigned on all sides, in the 
towns nothing was thought of ‘^ave the best means of fortifying 
and defending them In the open country many were the 
domains left -wholly uncuUnated, oier -ahose surface waved 
briars and bnishwood hence that popular tradition, that 
the “ woods had been brought tnto France by the English ” 
Shakespeare, depicting this -wretched condition of once fertile 
France, says — 

“ — nil licr hmbandry doth lie ou lieaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility 

Her vine, the tnorry cliecrer of the heart, 


Doth root upon , ulnie Uiat the coulter rusts. 
That should deraanate such savager> 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 


Defective in their nature*, grow to wildness, 
tven so our houses and ijuraelvcs iind children, 
Have lost or do not learn, for want of time. 
The sciences that si ould become our country. 
But grow hhe suages — as soldicra will— 

To swearing an I stemlooXs, diffus d attire, 
And everything that seems unnatural ” * 


• “ llenrv V ” net v sc 2 
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The conquerors Ijcsitatcd not to partition among them- 
selves tonms as well as provinces. Tltc Duke of Bedford 
held Anjou and hfainc ; the Duke of Gloucester, Champagne; 
the Earl of Salisbuiy, Ic Pcrclic. Tiie Englisli furtlier 
demanded that the lands Ijcstowcd npon the Church hy the 
piety of the faithful should be given np to them ; and finally, 
tlic castles of the nobles wlio liad remained faitliful to tlie 
French king became possessed by the English barons. In 
order that this system of usurpation might be extended 
throughout the kingdom, even the Englisli soldiers were 
allowed to retain iiossession of ivhatcver fell into their hands. 
But the sum of e^dls under which the unhappy land groaned 
has yet to be told. The most desolating of all others for 
France was, that victoiy had redoubled the courage and 
mightily increased the power of the English, so that the 
armies of the invader were rendered more formidable than 
ever when led into battle. On the part of the king, few 
were the towns and fortresses now his own, and such as thev 
were, with disheartened troops and defenders, the only force 
■with which the French could oppose the enemy consisted of 
hastily Icided troops, chiefly di’afted from the wreck of armies 
depressed by constant defeat. Then it was that the disas- 
trous battles of Crevant and Verneuil filled up the measure of 
brimming woe. Such, therefore, was the situation of unhappy 
France in the second year of Charles VII/s reign. 

Charles, whilst Dauphin of France, had espoused Marie 
d^ Anjou, a daughter of that illustrious house which quartered 
the royal arms of Provence, Naples, and Sicily. jMarie’s father 
was Louis II., Dulce of Anjou, and her mother Yolande, 
daughter of the King of Brittany. Her brother was 
that good-hearted but unfortunate prince, Rene of Anjou, 
poet, musician, illuminator of saints and martyrs upon 
veUum, and whose memory was long cherished in his native 
Provence. The Earls of Anjou were the last princes of that 
race of trouveres and ti’oubadom's whose stanzas, like those 
of Petrarch, formed the epic wreath of the Middle Ages. A 
sister of Marie of Anjou had married Francis de Montfort, 
Duke of Bi’ittany, and Rene himself was affianced to the hehess 
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of the ducal house of Lorraine It Tvouid have been impos- 
sible to find at that time a greater alliance than that of the 
house of Anjou Queen Marie, therefore, must haie power- 
fully aided the family compact of Charles VII with the 
great feudatonea, and thus largely contributed towards his 
restoration To her lofty station the young pnneess 
brought habits of useful activity, a love boundless as it was 
devoted to her royal husband, whom, during their bitter 
adversity, she pre«cntcd with n promising Dauphin No 
woman could have shown more unmurmuring submission 
under tbe sharpest trials No plaint against Charles was ever 
heard to e^'cape her lips “ He is my lord,” she was wont to 
say fondly , he has a right to control my every action, and 
I over none ” For all that, the poor kmg was just then v ery 
disconsolate, and abandoned by every one, although Queen 
^larie had brought him the support of the Tourangcaux, the 
alliances of Bnttany and Lorrune, and all the country of 
the South As active as she was mtclhgent, the queen had 
constituted herself the negotiatnr between her relatives and 
allies against the English domination, which she dctesjted, as 
became a good Angenne The retinue of the young queen, 
according to the custom of the lineage of Anjou, formed a 
veritable court of chivalry, incessantly engaged in tourna- 
ments and controversies of love, a reflex of which might be 
found m those fetes that Bene, Count of Provence, invented 
somewhat later for tlic town of Ais Bend’s wife also 
was no less beauteous than prepossessing, and amongst her 
maids of honour shone the gentle Agnes, daughter of Jean 
Sorel or Soreau, Lord of Codun, equerry of the Count of 
Clermont, nnd of Catherine do hleignelac, of noble Tour- 
angian lacc H hilst m the bloom of youth Agnes liad been 
numbered amongst the damoiscllcs of the Lady Isabcau of 
Anjou Lorraine, who had shown great affection for her, 
“fit Vavatt nome/* says the quaint old chronicle, ‘'/o Reync 
de Stcile,* dhs sa jeunesse et si fort I’amait gu’elle lui aiait 
donni plusimrs hens meuhles et hentage ” 

* RenS W 83 t tnlar Kmg of Smly sad the father of Slargaret of Anjoo 
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Snell is tlic first fact recorded in the life of Agnes SorcL 
Collating dates and facts, her birth ma}'- be fixed as having 
occiuTcd in 1409 or 1410. Agnes must therefore have 
seen some sixteen or seventeen summers ivlien slie followed 
the Queen of Sieily to the court of JBoiirgcs. She became 
fii'st knoivn in that petty retinue as the Damoiselle of Fro- 
vienteau. It was at the time when the good Ilene of Anjou 
lay a captive in the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, taken 
prisoner in the fight of Bullcgnville, and when, to while 
away the tedium of his captivity, he painted on glass those 
illuminated portraits of the dukes John and Philiji. Tlic 
featimes of Agnes have been but very imperfectly preserved 
to us by the limner. We may know, nevertheless, that she 
had a high and open brow ; bright blue eyes, fringed with 
long lashes to their languid lids ; a perfectly formed nose ; a 
darling mouth j with neck, shoulders, and bosom of incom- 
parable symmetry and whiteness. On eoraing to the poor 
and dispirited little court of Bourges, therefore, the Damoiselle 
of Fromenieau was in the full brilliancy of her charms. The 
playfulness, too, and at the same time the delicacy of her 
mind, were unequalled •, and her conversation, says a writer 
of the period, so far excelled that of other women, as to cause 
her to be regarded as a prodigy of intelligence. Qualities less 
attractive than these would ordinarily have sufficed to sub- 
jugate the young Roiielet of Bourges, as the disinherited 
monarch was derisivelj^ termed. So Charles, who from his 
peculiar temperament was ever more devoted to pleasure than 
business, soon became passionately enamoured of the charm- 
ing maid of honour ; and in order to retain Agnes perma- 
nently in his court, he had her placed on an equal footing, as 
attendant upon Queen Marie, with that of her first patroness, 
the Duchess of Anjou. It is impossible to fix exactly the 
moment at which Charles first claimed tlie lovely damoiselle 
as his mistress, but we are told that Agnes resisted long and 
strenuously the king’s overtures, and the most ' profound 
secresy appears to have attended their furtive intercourse. 
The numerous favours, however, lavished upon iX\eDamoiselle^s 
relations, and her comparatively extravagant expenditui-e at 
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the French court — then the poorest in Europe — at last 
opened the eyes of those usually tnde awake, if not ennous 
folks, the courtiers 

Poor and cheerless indeed was that same little court of 
Bourges Its lack and privation of all that constitutes good 
cheer had come to such a pass that its king, we are told, 
could not always eat his fill at any single meal [manyeatt pas 
toujours son saoul), not even on occasions of regal festival 

Un joar qoe La Hire et Poton* 

Le vmrent voir pir festojement, 
avEut qu’une queue de moutoa 
£t deux poulets taut seulemeut 

La Hire and Poton de XaintraiUes, hold and hardy gen- 
tlemen of Gascony, with Dunois,t "the young and bra^e," 
bastard son of Louis Duke of Orleans, and Tannegui du 
Chfltel, tlic Breton and former provost of Pans, who had 
saved the hoy Dauphin’s life — valiant hearts and tned lances 
—formed at this time the enbre court of Charles VII They 
brought with them, poor fellows, certes, invincible courage, 
hut very few resources, — possessing neither castles, lands, 
fiefe, money, nor mails They were simply bold adventurers, 
who brought nothing but their strong arms to the cause 
which they wished to serve But not unfrequently in his- 
tory success 18 found to attend the dashing and enterprising, 
who, without calculation or presenbed path, have left their 
destiny to chance, and staked their lives upon the hazard of 
a die Charles VII was reproached by the English and 
Burgundians for allowing himself to be domineered over by 
these knights errant and soldiers of fortune How could he 
do otherwise ? All the great v assals were in arms against him 
T:!lie Roiteki of Bourges, therefore,in\oked Damo Portunc per- 
force with all her fresh, inMnciblc, and glonous legends 

Charles, although naturally hravc — as proved at the siege 
of hfontcreau, where he had sealed the wall sword in hand 
amongst the foremost, and performed pi odigies of valour — 

• Poton fle Xajntnilles and Ebenno Vjgaolo, rornamed La Hire, were 
ad?eiiturous «ptmns of strong companies of men at aruii 

+ The hero ^ the present national air of Ftance— “ Parlani pour la Sj/rte ’ 
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Iiad nevertlieless suffered himself to be cast doTrn by tbe 
tide of adversity, altbougb Queen Marie bad vainly tried to 
rekindle in ber husband’s breast bis former ardour for 
deeds of arms and military glory. It -was solely due to 
tbe irresistible influence of the beauteous maid of bonom’ 
that Charles at length threw off his letbarg}*^, became aroused 
to a sense of bis abject position, and showed himself capable 
of retrieving it. This remarkable ehange in the king’s 
conduct is ascribed by Brantome and others entirely to the 
energy of Agnes Sorel, and the way of biinging it about 
is told as follows : — An astrologer being admitted one day 
to court, the king consulted him in the presence of Agnes, 
when she also desired to learn her future fate. The man, 
no doubt to flatter her, predicted that she would be possessed 
for a length of time of the heart of the greatest king living. 
Agnes seized the opportunity of this augury to rouse 
Charles from his apathJ^ Eising from her seat, the high- 
spirited favourite made a profound obeisance, and asked 
the king’s permission to retire from the court of France to 
that of England, in order that she might there fulfil her 
destiny. “ Sire,” added she, “ it is to the King of Eng- 
land that the prediction points, for you are about to lose 
your ' crown, and Hemy of Windsor will add it to his.” 

These words,” says Brantome, " touched the king so 
forcibly, that he burst into tears ; and from that hour he 
resumed his former courage, forsook his hunting-grounds 
and flower-gardens, and Jit si hien par son bonheur et vaillance^ 
that he drove the English out of his realm.” lYliatever 
may be thought of this anecdote, it is certain that Agnes 
used the power she had over the king’s mind to recall him 
to a sense of what he owed both to his people and to him- 
self. Little fearing that the cares and dangei’S of war would 
diminish the affection of her royal lover, she resolved to 
arouse him fr’om his debasing inactivity, and it seems cer- 
tain that the counsels of this energetic and intelligent 
woman eventually caused the English to lose the fruits of 
their victories of Poitiers and Agincourt. 

The relations between Agnes Sorel and her king were 
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novr no longer a mystery, and -wliere anything like vigour 
remained amongst the adherents of Charles — any shim 
henng instinct of French chivalry, it now uprose at her 
voice That awakening was not confined to tlie centre of 
rnnee, but ovtended itself among the entire nobility of the 
southern provinces Agnes, who, as Jean Chnrtier tells us, 
was repulsed by the aspect of the gnm captains of men at 
arms — scarred and wrinkled m the campaigns of the Cinl 
"Wars — preferred the young and gallant hnights who could 
more generouslv and appropriately attach themselves to the 
court of her beloved Charles, their suzerain, in which court 
she herself had not yet relinquished ostensibly her modest 
position about the person of the Queen of Sicily, Duchess 
of Lorraine 

At this epoch of the Middle Ages, women even of the 
highest rank, wrote very little , autograph letters of Agnes 
Sorel are, therefore, as might be expected, very rare The 
patient research, however, of modern in\ estigation has di8» 
covered the following letter* nntten by Agnes to the Provost 
of Chesnaye cz Bois — 

" ^Monsieur le Prevot, I have heard and understood that 
certain men of La Chesnaye have been by you remanded on 
suspicion of having stolen certain wood from the forest of 
La Chesnaye, moreover, having been fold that some of 
these men are poor and miserable per'sons, I wish not, 
■Monsieur le Prevot, that the said prosecution be gone on 
with, and your immediate attention to this my request will 
be agreeable to your good mistress, 

“Agnes ” 

By the tenor and form of this letter, it appears certain 
that it was as the lady of La Chesnaye, having high anti 
low scignorv, that Agues wrote it to her own officer, and 
not as holding a high position at the court of Charles 
Its wording is gentle and humane, and argues a disposi- 
tion prone to pity and mercy But, on the other hand, 

• This antognph letter bears no date but toaj be ass gned to 1430 
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female eoquetiy, covetous of finery, is conspicuous in anotlier 
autograpli letter addressed to a certain Mademoiselle de 
Bonneville : — 

" To my good friend, Mademoiselle de Bonneville. 
IMademoiseUe, my good friend, I heartily recommend me 
unto you. I heg that you vrill send hy the bearer, Chris- 
tophe, my grey robe lined with white, and eveiy pair of 
gloves that you find in the house, the said Christophe having 
lost my cofier. Be pleased, moreover, to receive from him 
my greyhound Carpet, that you may nomash him close 
beside you, not permitting him to go coursing with any one ; 
for he obeys neither whistle nor call, and would therefore be 
lost, the which would grieve me much. And having thus 
recommended him, my good friend, to your kind care, I pray 
God to give you his grace. Your attention to Carpet wilL 
give great pleasm’e, my excellent fiiend, to 

"Agnes.^^ 

Here we have no longer the simple chatelaine charging 
her baililf to cease prosecuting the poor wi'etches who had 
stolen wood upon her dordains ; it indicates the great lady, 
secure in the love and confidence of the king. Mademoiselle 
de Bonneville figures as the maid-of-honour to Agnes Sorel, 
the form of whose letter is almost regal ; it runs “ I pray 
God,^^ &c. We thus clearly perceive the ascendancy the 
favourite had gained over Charles, ahke by the energy of 
her character, the cogency of her language, and the beauty 
of her person — a signal conquest over a prince notable for 
fickleness of thought and intention, and, according to . the 
chronicles of Burgundy, choosing his favourites and forsaking 
them with singular facility. This inconstancy, perhaps, was 
attributable to the peculiar position in which Charles un- 
avoidably found himself — compelled to consult the wishes 
and yield to the caprices of each warrior-captain who 
suiTounded him, whether Breton, Angevine, or Scot. The 
helpless king was forced to give way, sometimes to one, 
sometimes to another of them, according to the strength 
which they brought to his cause. 

VOL. I. 
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The little court of Prauec had become^ to a certain degree^ 
rather that of the Queen of Sicily, and of all the house of 
Lorraine, of ivhich Agnes -was a vassal Charles YII had 
once more glonously unsheathed hrs sword , and if he did 
not exhibit mueh generalship in the conduct of the war, the 
qualities of gallantry and braver) could not be denied lu m 
Everything was in the hands of the Bretons and Scots, and 
it was to obtain definitively the concurrence of the Scots 
that Charles VII affianced the Dauphin, then only five years 
old, to ilargaret, daughter of James I , king of Scotiand, 
who herself was hut three years old The dauphin, after- 
wards Loms XI , who bore a strong affectioh for his mother, 
conceived, as we have said, from earliest youth a marked 
dislike to Agnes Sorel At the age of eleven, Margaret 
came to Erance, with a newly raised corps of her country 
men destined to sene the royal cause The castles of Chinon 
and Tours therefore became brilliant courts of chivalry, and, 
whenever the paladins were released from the toils of war, 
gallantry, the chase, and the tournament were the order of 
the day Agnes ceased not for a moment to inspire tlic 
kmg’s every action towards the recovery of his realm — “ la 
pensee de France recouvrer” to use the words of Francis I 
But the strong and powerful hand which was to accomphsli 
such restoration was that of the Duke of Burgundy By his 
aid alone could Pans return to its allegiance to Charles VII 


II 

AGM:S SOREL’S share in the BEDINTEQRATION op FRANCE 

During the cnisadcs, the minstrelsy of Trance attained a 
high dcgice of refinement, dchcacj, and vigour ‘\VlIIlamI^^ 
of Poitou was a poet as well as a cnisader, and Tliibaud III 
of Cliampagnc, who swaved the destinies of the kingdom 
under Queen Blanche while St Louis was in Palestine, 
distinguished himself not only by his patronage of the tunc- 
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ful tribcj but bj'- bis own original compositions. Richard 
CoBur de Lion^ whose language, habits, and character be- 
longed to Normandy, was almost as clever at a ballad as at 
the battle-axe. But it was reserved for the immortal Rene 
d^ Anjou, called by the people of Provence le bon roy Rene, 
to confer splendour and eclat on the gentle craft, during a 
reign of singular usefulness and popularity. He was in 
truth a rare personage, and well deserved to leave his 
memory embalmed in the recollection of his fellow-country- 
men. After having fought in his youth under Joan of Arc, 
and subsequentlyin the wars of Scander Beg and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, he spent’ the latter part of his eventful life in diffusing 
happiness among his subjects, and making his court the centre 
of refined and classic enjoyment. Aix in Provence was then 
the seat of cmlization and the haunt of the Muses. While 
to Rene are ascribed the introduction and culture of the mul- 
berry, and the consequent development of the silk-trade 
along the Rhone, to his fostering care the poetry of France 
is also indebted for many of her best and simplest productions, 
the rondeau, the madrigal, the triolet, the lay, the virelai, 
and other measures equally melodious. His own ditties 
(chiefly church hjonns) are preserved in the Bibliothegue 
Imph'iale, in his own handwriting, adorned by his royal 
pencil Avith sundry cm’ious illuminations and allegorical 
emblems. 

Though the stirring and legend-like career of Joan of Arc 
had inflamed the imaginations of such dare-devil captains as 
Dunois, Xaintrailles, and La Hh’e, with many other "tried 
lances ” who shared their tents and combats, that excitation 
was at once feverish and transitory, and did not repair the 
loss incurred by Charles in the defection of his high feuda- 
tories, by which defection the recovery of his kingdom was 
mainly rendered hopeless. The men-at-arms of Charles VII. 
had been forced to raise the siege of Paris in aU haste, 
and to transfer the seat of war against the English to the 
plains betAveen Orleans and Bom’ges. The name of Joan 
had not only acquired a fatal renoAvn on account of the cruel 
trial at Rouen, but her condemnation had not even proved 

13—2 
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an -unpopular act at Pans — for -was it not the university of 
that illustrious city which commenced the procedure against 
Joan ? All that belongs to history in the way of apology 
for Joan of Arc^ belongs to that epoch of quietude and 
repose which followed the restoration of Charles VII It -was 
then that the king granted letters of ennoblement to her 
family, that her trial was revised, portraits of her multiplied, 
and her tairaclea made the subject of poems and ballads 
As during the long wars between Prance and England 
the national antipathies were naturally deep-rooted, Joanns 
name became a watchword and a battle cry, her trial the 
subject of mutual recriminations between the two nations, 
and one of the heaviest grievances imputed to the English 
But with regard to the period of the greatest calamities of 
the huh King of Bourges, it is certain that the intervention 
of the Maid of Orleans had little influence over the war 
Joan faded to effect any change m the character of Charles 
VII , 80 far as regarded the ease and carelessness shown 
by him as to the fate of his own cause The true chivalrous 
awakening was due to Agnes Sorel, and the best testimony 
to such fact IS to be found in the well-knoun verses of 
Francis the First, which that gallant pnnee wrote beneath 
a portrait of her by ilademois^e de Bnssi — 

" GeatiUe Ago^s pins d boDneur tn mantes. 

La cansc etant de France tccouvrer, 

Que cc qae pent dedans na cloitre onvtir 
Close nonain oq l>iea deNot liermite ‘ 

Such, at any rate, was the tradition preserved through 
many generations of the noble influence which Agnes Sorcl 
had exercised for her countiy^a good * Yet, although there 
undoubtedly was a signal revival of chivalry at that epoch, 
it was not wholly confined to the liberating movement 
which she invoked The ultimate triumph of Charles 
and his restoration to suzerainty were brought about by 

• * Et certes cestait une des plnsbellesfcTnincsquo je vois oneques ctfitcn 
ga qnnlitd bconcoup an tojautne de Fmncc, ello aMnfnit dever* lo roi jeunw 
gena darmes et gentiU ronipagnons dont Ic roi cstait sem ' (Clirfln of 
Ohvjer do la ilarcbe.) Ohner de la Jlarcbo lived at tlie court of Korpunu/’ 
about the year 1414 
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divers causes^ but mainly by tbe exertions of Agnes Sorely 
in effecting tbe reconcibation of Charles -with bis great 
vassalsj and especially vritb tbe Duice of Bm’gundy. 

In such reconcibation there is to be traced tbe origin of 
the neu" policy inaugurated by tbe influence of Agnes Sorel. 
Placing tbe fubest faith in tbe potency of love and tbe blind 
enthusiasm it is capable of inspbingj yet a long reign of favour 
like that of Agnes Sorel has often a general^ rather than an 
individual^ cause j and this must be sought for in tbe endming 
friendship nbicli tbe Queen of Sicily, Duchess of Lorraine, 
bore her — the princess nbo had snatched the Roitelet of 
Bom’ges from the fettering grasp of the great captains of 
the men-at-arms (Tannegui Duchatel, Dunois, and the 
rest), to redintegrate around his throne the feudal pact of 
Brittany, Anjou, and Burgundy ; and the charming coun- 
tenance of the “ gentle ” Agnes cast a beaming lustre over 
that new order of things. 


III. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN AGNES SOREL AND JACQUES CCEUK. 

As soon as Iving Charles YII. liad shaken off the 
yoke of the adventurer- captains Avho formed his council, 
and tlic great feudatories were united to his cause, the 
pinching distress in the castle of Chinon had been somewhat 
mitigated. That stronghold was no longer tenanted by a 
king who had no better cheer to place on its festive board 
before his companions-in-arms than a poor pullet and a 
sheep’s tail. As a certain magnificence now reigned in that 
little com’t round Charles VII., the Queen of Sicily, 
the Duke of Bom'bon, the Dulic of Bichemont, and Agnes 
Sorel, some financial resources must nccessarby have sup- 
ported it. IThosc cunning hand, then, furnished fortli so 
amply the royal larder and wardrobe ? Here we trace the 
commencement of the power and influence of the king’s 
argent icr, the money er-favoiu'ite of Charles — Jacques Cocur. 
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In the Jliddle Ages, the Jew alone made monc) loans, on 
fnghtfully nsunous terms So soon as he scented his prey 
the Jew threw himself upon it with all the anditv of a 
culture Scmlc and ahjcct,he crouched and groielled m 
the dust, to gnaw later the flesh and drain the life blood of 
the humble tiller of the soil as well as that of lord and 
knight At every period of financial crisis the Jew, resorted 
to as a last resource, paid down a certain sum as redemption 
money, and society was gi\cn up to him to be tortured as 
he listed Like Shylock, he was "wolfish, bloody, staned, 
and ravenous,” and tore the people to rags, until that same 
people, arousing itself drove him away like some unclean 
animal The Jew exiled, as finance had somehow or other 
to be cared for, it was the Lombard who stepped into his 
shoes, less in the way of usuiy than in commerce generally 
The appellation of Lombard was then gn en to all who came 
fiom the other side of the mountains — Venetians, Genoese, 
Pisans, and Florentines — bold and enterprising merchants 
who, from the time of the Crusad<», went in search of the 
spices of the Moluccas, the cloths of Constantinople, and 
the tissues of Syna Certain famous French adi enturers, 
also, m the fourteenth century, had directly traded with the 
East by way of INIarseillcs Several of these were at the 
same time goldsmiths, argenlters — that is to say, manipu 
lators and lenders of money An argentier was a peremp 
tory necessity to kings and feudal seignors The argentier 
made adviuces, and in exchange had ceded to huu taxes, 
tolls, and revenues, ou better conditions than had the Jews 
and Lombards Such was under Charles VII the rich 
merchant and argentier Jacques Cceur 

At tins epoch the goldsmitVs calling was not merely a 
handicraft, and the goldsmith simply a workman in flic 
precious metals {faber) His calling embraced the coinage 
of money, the safe keeping of it, together with the assay 
and refimng of metals , and as gold, definite cly, was always 
a master passion, the first need of man and of states and 
pnnccs, the goldsmith "lived by lending money ns well as by 
selling plate,” as worthy Master Ilcnot, of Lombard Street, 
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franldy told the young Lord Nigel when he proficred liini the 
loan of a hundred pieces.^’- Tlic goldsmith to a royal honse- 
hold, therefore, was its banher also, and looked npon as a man 
of importance, from the days of Si. Eloi doAvnwards.f One 
of the had practices of those times was tampering with the 
coinage, and the goldsmith rendered great service in .the 
tests obtained hr his crncihlcs. Certain among tlicsc metal- 
Inrgists were dabblers in alchemy, seekers after the opus 
operinn. There was scarcch' an adept thronghont the 
jMiddlc Ages, who, during his long vigils, had not gone mad 
after the philosopher’s stone — like Albert the Great, Raymond 
dc Lully, and others. A host of alchemists, both French 
atul German, it is well known, had wasted their lives in 
pursuit of the art of transmuting metals. 

Jacques Cocur, from an carlj* age, liad been employed in 
the service of the mint at Ronrges. Roman art had be- 
queathed to the jMiddle Ages a cci’tain degree of science in 
the stamping of coin ,• and the deniers of gold and silver, 
the angels and rose nobles of the period, have come down 
to us in a fine state of preservation. It was in a spirit of 
great intelligence, coupled with bold cntci’prisc, that Jacques 
CcEur, Avho by his knowledge of the precious metals had 
aggrandized his commerce until it had extended to eveiy 
kind of merchandize, like the Ycnctians and Genoese, bought 
up moneys in eveiy quarter, at Constantinople or Venice, 
where the gold was so pure; and then had otlier coin 
fabiicated of a lower denomination and rate. What remains, 
however, of the coinage of Charles VII., gold crowns, 
testons, and deniers, are of great purity. The profits that 
accrued to Jacques Coeur resulted from a transmutation 
that he right well understood, and which was a veritable 
alchemy — the melting of the pure and sterling Byzantine 
and Venetian coins, and from the sale of merchandize in 
the French markets, at the fairs of Paris, Lyons, Bourges, 
Toulouse, and Albi. 

* “ Fortunes of FTigel,” vol. L chap. iv. 

•{• The Life of St, Eloi in the “Acta Sanctorum” and in the Bollandists 
affords curious illustrations of the history of commerce in the Middle Ages. 
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In the ^Iiddle Ages^ the Jew alone made money loans, on 
fnghtfully usurious terms So soon as he scented his prey 
the Jew threw himself upon it with all the avidity of a 
culture Servile and abject, he crouched and grovelled m 
the dust, to gnaw later the flesh and dram the life blood of 
the humble tiller of the soil as well as that of lord and 
knight At every period of financial crisis the Jew, resorted 
to as a last resource, paid down a certain sum as redemption 
money, and society was given up to him to be tortured as 
he hsted Like Shylock, he was "wolfish, bloody, starved, 
and ravenous,” and tore the people to rags, until that same 
people, arousing itself, drove him away like some unclean 
animal The Jew e\ilcd, as finance had somehow or other 
to he cared for, it was the Lombard who stepped into his 
shoes, less in the n ay of usury than in commerce generally 
The appellation of Lombard was then given to all who came 
fiom the other side of the mountains — Venetians, Genoese, 
Pisans, and Florentines— bold and enterprising merchants 
who, from the time of the Crusades, went in search of the 
spices of the Moluccas, the cloths of Constantinople, and 
the tissues of Syna Certain famous French adventurers, 
also, in the fourteenth century, had directly traded with the 
East by way of ^Marseilles Several of these were at the 
same time goldsmiths, argenlters — that is to say, manipu 
lators and lenders of money An argentier was a peremp 
tory necessity to kings and feudal seignors The argeniicr 
made advances, and in exchange Ind ceded to him taxes, 
tolls, and revenues, on better conditions than had the Jews 
and Lombards Such was under Charles VII tho ricli 
merchant and argentier Jacques Ccenr 

At this epoch the goldsmith’s calling was not merely a 
liandicraft, and the goldsmith simply a workman m the 
precious metals {faber) His calling embraced the coinage 
of money, the safe keeping of it, together with the as«ay 
and refimng of metals , and as gold, definitively, was always 
a master passion, the first need of man and of states and 
pnnees, the goldsmith "lived by lending money as wcif as by 
selling plate,” as worthy Master Henot, of Lombard Street, 
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franMy told the young Lord Nigel ^vlien lie proffered him the 
loan of a hundred pieces* The goldsmith to a royal house- 
hold, therefore, -was its banker also, and looked upon as a mar 
of importance, from the days of St. Eloi doivnu'ards.t One 
of the had practices of those times was tampering with the 
coinage, and the goldsmith rendered great service in .the 
tests obtained hy his crucibles. Certain among these metal- 
lurgists were dabblers in alchemy, seekers after the opus 
operum. There was scarcely an adept throughout the 
Middle Ages, who, dming his long vigils, had not gone mad 
after the philosopher’s stone — l&e Albert the Great, Eaymond 
de Lully, and others. A host of alchemists, both French 
and German, it is well known, had wasted their lives in 
pursuit of the art of transmuting metals. 

Jacques CcEur,.from an early age, had been employed in 
the service of the mint at Bourges. Eoman art had be- 
queathed to the Middle Ages a certain degi’ee of science in 
the stamping of coin j and the deniers of gold and silver, 
the angels and rose nobles of the period, have come down 
to us in a fine state of preservation. It was in a spirit of 
great intelligence, coupled with bold enterprise, that Jacques 
Cceur, who by his knowledge of the precious metals had 


aggrandized his commerce until it had extended to every 
kind of merchandize, like the Venetians and Genoese, bought 
up moneys in every quarter, at Constantinople or Venice, 
where the gold was so pure; and then had other coin 


fabricated of a lower denomination and rate. What remains 
however, of the coinage of Charles VII,, gold crowns^ 
testons, and deniers, are of great purity. The profits that 
accrued to Jacques Cceur resulted from a transmutation 
that he right well understood, and which was a veritable 
alchemy— the melting of the pure and sterljtg Byzantine 
and Venetian coins, and from the sale of r^erchandize in 

the French markets, at the fairs of Paris, lions, Bourges, 
Toulouse, and Alhi. > ° 

* « Fortunes of Nigel/’ toI. L chan i/ 
t The Life of St. Eloi in the « Acta Sanctorum . 

affords cmions iUustrations of the Mstory of commerce Vthe MiMe 5° 
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As soon as the alliance mtli the house of An3ou-Lorraine 
liad consolidated the royal puissance of Charles , Jacques 
CocuTj nominated in the hrst instance -vrarden of the mines 
and master of the mint, received the official title of argenher 
du roi, treasurer, and collector of the taxes and revenues of 
the royal domains Protected hy the Gueen of Sicily, and 
the friend and devoted sen ant of Agnes Sorel, he procured 
hy his credit considerable resources in aid of the royal 
cause, through loans contracted at Genoa, Milan, and Venice, 
at the hands of the Lombard merchants, pledging thereto 
his omi fortune and credit 

A jeiveller as ivcll as goldsmith and royal treasurer, 
Jacques Cceur ivaa the first "who cut the diamond, -which 
until then was left rough and dull, as may still be seen 
where it studs the co\ ers of missals, and m the shrines and 
rehquanes of the saints Jacques Cceur procured cunning 
craftsmen from Venice and Constantinople, who cut the 
diamond into facetted, and gave to it as well as to other pre- 
cious stones that brilliancy winch makes them the pnde and 
glory of the court beauty The first set of diamonds so cut 
and polished, if the chromclcs are to be believed, was worn 
by Agnes Sorel , Jacques Cceur having presented her with a 
zone for the waist, and so we sec her ornamented in her 
portrait 

Female attire in its whole range became greatly ennehed 
by the extended commerce of this penod Agnes Sorel and 
Isabeau of Bavana (queen of Charles VI ) were the first to 
use linen for under garments, in lieu of the fine woollen 
stuff woven at Brussels and in the Flemish towns The 
Queen of Sicily, it appears, had worn lacework and chemises 
of fine cloth of frieze, but henceforth, kings’ daughters, 
the learned Benedictines* tell us, each received a couple of 
such linen garments m their marriage dowry, exclusive of 
the two hui^nred thousand golden crowns, hut without 
appanage of land The magnificence of feminine attire now 
consisted notably in gold brocades, manufactured at I'ciiicc 

• The Bothora of tliat surprising effort of buniao labour, L’Art de Tfnjtfr 
les daiet (Uesgn of C^barlcs MI ) 
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and Constantinople. The licad-drcsscs of Avomcn of rank 
resembled tall mitres, from ^vhicli depended long veils, evi- 
dently of Oriental origin. In tlic illimunatcd maiuiscripts 
of the fifteenth century, we sec the noble dames and 
damoiscllcs thus adorned, riding forth to festival and pageant 
on stately palfreys, their delicate, high-bred faces^ set oh 
charmingly by tliis style of head-gear, the vdiito veil 
coquettishly draping their figures tightly laced in cloth-of- 
gold brocade. The poulainc shoe, ivorn very much pointed 
at the toe, was ornamented with preeious stones — a foot- 
covering which somewhat later descended to the Venetian 
courtesan. All this sumptuousness of attire came from the 
East, and its importation was closely connected with the com- 
merce of .Tacques Conir, whose material prosperity as tlic 
friend and proUg6 of Agnes Sorel, in strong contrast as it 
was to the miseries of tlic populace, appeared like w^anton 
insult in tlie eyes of the destitute. The expression, ” rich 
as Jacques Coeur,” became proverbial in their mouths; 
•while the clerics from then’ pulpits denounced the enter- 
prising merchant for his unscrupulous dealing with pagan 
infidels, and holding close intercourse with Turk, Jew, 
and fire-worshipping Persian, witliout any repugnance what- 


ever. Despite this unpopularity, Jacques Cosur, tlic possessor 
of store of golden crowns and valuables of every description, 
did not fail to acquire broad domains, far more fertile and 
better timbered than those of the highcBt feudatory in 
hh-ance; among others that of Saint Pargeau with its 
twenty-seven dependent parishes, over which he possessed 
Ahc right of exercising justice haute ei basse. Protected and 
encouraged by Agnes Sorel, Jacques Cociir supplied 
Charles VII. with those sinews of war,"-’ the deniers 
necessary to carry on his campaigns against the English 
with that energy and perseverance which enabled him to 
bear Ins banner once more victoriously, and regain the 
ascendant throughout the wide realm of Prance. And thus 
(hd the argentiers of the Middle Ages often aid a national 

CdlloC* 
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IV. 


CHARLES VII RE ENTERS PARIS WITH AGNES SOREL 

Soon after the death of the Regent Duke of Bedford, the 
English abandoned Pans, and the banner of the^e«rs de hjs 
was again hoisted on the towers of that Bastile where that 
of the English Lons had of late so proudlj* waved The 
news of the surrender of Pans found Charles still Imgenng 
at Bonrges or Chinon, apparently canng \cry httle about 
returning to his capital For the tidings of what had been 
going on there were anything hut agreeable to him — all sorts 
of concessions having been made since he had been driven 
out of his good city to its bourgeoisie and populace The 
parliament, dmoted to Henry VI during the siege of Pans 
by the English, had been confirmed in its functions, although 
there had been a royal parliament summoned to meet at 
Poitiers, near its legitimate king Averse, therefore, as 
Charles was at this moment to re enter his capital, the 
Constable wrote word to Ring Charles VII that his presence 
was indispensable to the good governance of Pans and 
Prance Agnes Sorcl had just succeeded in persuading her 
royal lover to besiege Jlontcreau, an important position which 
avould help to unite the south to the centre of the monarchy 
^lontercau taken, tlic king directed his march upon Jlelun 
and 1 ontainchlcau , then leaving the forest of Senart on Ins 
left, he mo^ cd upon Vincennes, Bi^olct and Pantin, avoiding 
a direct march upon Fans 

On the 12th of November, 1137, Charles the Victonous 
slept at Saint Denis, beneath the roof of that icncrable 
abbey which so lately had given a regal asj lum to the hoy 
king, Henry VI of England, on the occasion of his solemn 
entry into Pans On the morrow, Charles VII repaired to 
tlic chapel of St Denis, wlnthcr the proi ost of tlic mcrcliants, 
and the shenfla with their hands of cro'>s how men, hastened 
to recen c him Tlicrc was a repetition of the same ccrtmonics 
and fcstnitics which had avclcomcd the English King Henry, 
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mob, exclaimed in a moment of anguish and vexation, 
Pansians are nothing less than xuUains Had I knoiru 
that they arould have done me no more honour, I would 
never have set foot in their city Agnes Sorel was naturally 
impressed with the consciousness of what she had done in 
arousing the king from his apathy and urging him on the 
path that led to netory over his foes, and the ultimate 
recovery of his kingdom The restoration of Charles, how- 
ever, was not desired by the Pansians, and therefore all who 
had aided in its accomplishment were unpopular inth them 
It will he remembered also with what savage fury they had 
persecuted Joan of Arc, the accusation against her having 
emanated from Pans 

Great allowance, too, ought to be made for these malignant 
muttenngs of the lower orders of Pans, provoked as they 
were by the sight of so much luxury and riches brought 
into sudden contrast with the bitter misery they were then 
endunng The winter had been unusually severe there 
had been one hundred and ihirty-tbree days of frost, so hard 
that the Seme was frozen to such a thickness that carnages 
passed over it as on dry land A famine was the result, 
accompanied by those contagious maladies generated by 
poverty and want The Chronicle of Saint-Denis records 
that the v cry wolves had made their way into the streets, 
and had devoured the Imng and disinterred the dead, even 
m the cemetery of Saint-Innoccnts t A royal charter of 
Charles granted a reward of seventeen sols tournois to any- 
one, whether archer or citizen, wlio brought a wolf’s head 
The contrast therefore, between such overwhelming distress 
and the unrestrained luxury displajed m the festivals held 
at the palaces of the Toumdles and the old Louvre was too 
abrupt and shocking 

It was at this period that Agnes Sorel became known by 
the epithet of the Dame de Beatili This title, which accorded 
so well with her personal graces, was given her on licr 
acquiring the pleasant manor of Beauli sur-Mame, erected 


• Jean Giarlicr 


‘f CLroatqae de Saint Dcn^, ad ann 1 137 3S 
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lay King Charles V., and whose charms had been abeady 
celebrated by Eustache Dcschamps in one of his ballads.* 

“ Sur tons les lieux plaisans et ngrdablcs 
Que I’ou pourrait on co inondo trouver 
Eclifie do inanoirs convcnablcs, 

Gais et jobs pour voir ct dcmoiirer 
Joyeuseraenb, puis devant vous prouver 
Quo e’est Jl la fin du bois 
De Vincennes quo fit fairc le roi 
Charles quo Diou donne paix, joie et saute, 

Son fils aine dauphin do Vienois 
Donna le nom a ce lieu dc Beautc. 

Et e’est bon droit, car moult est delectable ; 

L’On y oit le rossignol chanter, 

Marne I’enceint, les bauts bois profitablos 
Couvrent les daiins, 

Des oisclets oiur la donlce voix 
Dans la saison dc printemps ct d’dte 
On gentil mai qui est si noble mois 
Donna co nom ii cc lieu dc Beautc. 

Les pres enceignent les jardins dclectables, 

Les beaux preaulx, fontainc belle et clcre, 

Vignes aussi et les pres arables, 

Moulins tournans, beaux plains iV regarder 
Et beaux vmers pour les poissons 
On Ton pout se rctraire en surete. 

Pour tous les points le beau prince courtois 
Donna ce nom h. ce lieu dc BcaxdcB 

This was that same delightful manor of Beaute which 
Charles VII. gave, with all its dependencies, to Agnes Sorel, 
who took thereafter the name of Dame de Beaute. It was 
thus she was designated in eontemporary ballads, in cows 
plenieres, and thus she signed herself in historic documents. 

To the chateau of Beaute, Charles VII. often repaired to 
recover fresh courage and firmness wherewith to confront the 
vexations and discouragements attendant upon his restoration. 
The king held Baris, but the English stiU possessed Normandy, 
Guyenne, and aU Gascony. At ten leagues from the capital 
the lion standard waved in aU its pride, and Pontoise was 
the head-quarters of the English. Great disorder existed 
in the ranks of Charles’s armies ; to which were added the 
troubles of the Jacquerie — those sanguinary tumults raised by 

* No poet has more fully described the manners of the days of chivalry and 
deeds of arms in wars and tournaments. 
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the starving peasants and serfs — during 'which the captains 
of the great companies of men>at-arms aspired to recover 
their old dommation over the councils of Charles ^^[I It 
was Agnes Sorel who again restored the faltermg king to all 
his pristine energy As the taxes were tardily collected, 
and a parliament convoked at Orleans having granted nothing 
save on very hard conditions^ Agues Sorel induced her friend 
Jacques Cceur, the financier, to make heavy advances to the 
extent of ten million crowns, in order to recover Normandy 
by force of arms 

The definitive triumph of the French king in this war 
depended upon the taking of Pontoise, occupied by the 
English under the brave Talbot Charles rallied round him 
the flower of his chivalry. Saint Paul, La Hire, Xaintrailles 
and Chahannes Agnes Sord visited the camp with the same 
mission, that of rousing her king and lov cr to deeds of arms 
and persevering conduct of the campaign The siege of 
Pontoisc proved a long one, and at it were performed some 
of the noblest and most doughty feats of chiv ahy on record — 
combats of every sort, small and great, hand to*hand, with 
\ancc, sword, and macc fox the decaying spirit of chivalry 
was awakened and ennobled once more under the merciless 
grasp of grim visaged War, 


V. 

THE DAurnih Louis's hatked op the favourite 

The most persevering of the enemies of Agnes Sorel was 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI Betrothed, when five 
years old, to Atargarct of Scotland, dunng the most trying 
period of Charles A II 's difiiculties, he had welcomed with 
deference lus child bride, who was by nature of a gentle, 
jKictic, and mclancholj temperament Tlic Dauphm himself 
was well read for that rude ago, and ilargarct, a veritable 
pearlmthc court of Charles VII, loved passionately t!ic old 
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lie iroKvh'cs micl troubadours. Carried airay by 
ing spirit of certain romantic verses of Alain 
the story rims that finding the poet asleep one daj’^ 
the corridors of the castle of Chiiion, she imprinted 
n his lips in order that she might be the better 
Y the beauties of liis poesy — a freak certainly of 
enthnsiasra, ivhich did not at all coincide ivith the 
phin’s ideas of the dignity and propriety becoming 
— restless fault-finder as he habitually vas. 
lie time when Louis first figured amongst the 
ccncs in which his youth was mainly passed^ the 
lad borne himself as a worthy and intrepid knight, 
his father’s footsteps, he had fought bravely in 
id sieges, and meanwhile had insidiously made 
th almost all the malcontents wliom the novel and 
1 favoiu’ accorded to Agnes Sorcl by the king had 
Subsequent to the entrance of Charles VII. into 
insurrection had taken place amongst numerous 
ids who had been joined by serfs and peasants in 
le, as it was then called, on account of the revolt 
licraians, who had been stirred up by John Huss 
no of Prague. Under the influence of Agnes Sorcl, 
''II. had combated this jn'aguerie, seconded by the 
' the bands of men-at-arms. It rarely happens that 
t change in military organization — the transition 
L’der to order — docs not produce tliese kind of rebel- 
le Daujihin, for a brief interval, himself at the head 
agnerie, made his forced submission, but never for- 
es Sorel for having set his father in arms against 
jnes was allied in the closest friendship with Mar- 
Scotland, whose chivalrous and enthusiastic sjiirit 
nt sympathy from the Dauphin, though thoroughly 
aided by the gentle Dame cle Beanie. ]\Iargaret ot 
unjustly suspected by the Dauphin of having be- 

ooks of the poetry of Alain Cliartlor had specially attracted the 
irgaret of Scotland — the Belle Dame sans Merci and the Demancles 
Both are to he found in the rare edition of Galliot Dupre, Paris, 
3 poet Alain must not he confounded with the chronicler Jean 
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traycd liis honour, died in her twentieth year, whilst uttenng 
these melancholy words 

“ Fi ! de la vie, qa*on no m'en parle plus.’ * 

The Dauphin, having recovered his freedom on the sup- 
pression of the praguene, appeared to be reconciled with 
Agnes Sorel, and served with courage and fidehty his king 
and father in the war against the English Those who have 
represented Louis XI from his first entrance upon his public 
career as a coward, with more of the citizen about him than 
the pnnee, and shunning warlike pursiuts, have not studied 
the early portion of his life He figured as commander of 
one of the bravest of the troops of men-at arms At the 
sieges of Pontoisc, Dieppe, and La Reole he was seen to dis 
play the most bnllnnt valour against the English, but he 
no sooner won his spurs as a kmght, than he sought to make 
partisans and inaugurate devoted friendships After that 
glorious campaign that brought the rrcnch army to the 
gates of Paris, the Dauphin returned thither also, whilst 
Charles resided in his capital, dividing his time between 
the Chateau des Toumcllcs and the Manor of Bcaute — the 
favounto abode of Agnes Sord The chronicles of the time 
tell us that she presented the king with tliree children — all 
daughters, and that such public and «!candalous liatson was 
looketl upon with great resignation by Queen itarie, who 
nothing less than idolized her royal husband But they also 
affirm that the Dauphin nc^c^ ceased to manifest a just 
indignation against Agnes on that score "Was that indig- 
nation prompted by Ins tender love for an outraged mother ? 
Or was it because Agnes Sorcl held in her hand his fathcr^s 
^eptre, and grasped it firmly for the repression of every 
revolt, and that in so doing she had duaned the Dauphin’s 
impatience to bind Ins brow with the crown? Howcicr 
tliat may be, the chromcicrs relate that on one occasion the 
Dauphin was mo\cd to such a pitch of wrath that he gave 
the fair Damt de lieaiUe a bo\ on the cam, who thcreuixm 
withdrew from court to shut herself up in the chateau of 


* •• Out upon life I tpeaV no more to mo of tt —~Jean CAartttr 
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LoclieSj in Touraine. It was not by mere eliance that the 
kings of Efance have chosen Loches and Chinon for their 
residence — delightful retreats which had witnessed the first 
feeling, the earliest enthusiasm for glory in the breasts of 
Charles VII. and Agnes Sorel. 


VI. 

AGNES DIES SUDDENLY AT JUMIEGES. 

At Loches, then, Agnes Sorel lived for five years in tran- 
quillity, without being once seen at court, though still main- 
taining the most intimate relations with Charles the Victorious, 
who made several jommeys into Touraine to see her. Towards 
the end of 1449, Queen Marie, who had never forgotten the 
noble advice Agnes had given the king, invited her to retui’n 
to court, and the high-minded favourite reappeared there in 
obedience to the royal wish. After the fall of Eouen, and 
the entire repulsion of the, English from Normandy, Charles 
passed the winter months at the abbey of Jumieges ; and 
thither, undeterred by rigour of weather or other perils of 
the road, Agnes hurriedly wended her way early in 1450. 
Ever anxious for the safety and welfare of the king, the 
object of her sudden journey was to warn him of a conspu’acy 
against his person. This last act of devotedness to Charles 
in all probability cost the Dame de Beaute her life. Eor 
there at Jumieges a grievous malady, attacking her in the 
bloom of womanhood, put an end to her good offices and 
eventful existence on the 9th of February, 1450. Some of 
her contemporaries believed that she had been poisoned by 
' command of the Dauphin, the crafty and cold-hearted Louis 
— who, it will be remembered, was afterwards accused of 
taking his father’s life by the agency of poison ; others 
believed by the hand of Jacques Coeur, the king’s treasm’er, 
whom Agnes had named executor to her will. 

Historians widely differ in their opinions as to the character 
VOL. I. 13 
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of this royal fa\ ourite "While some accuse her of having irasted 
the public finances in scandalous expenditure, others attnbute 
to her the glory of having saved her country Tins, hoiv- 
c\ci, may he safely affirmed of the gentle” Agnes, that 
she never abused her power, that she was sincerely attached 
to the king, and that she so conducted herself, whilst in a 
■very iniidious position, as to preserve until hei death the 
friendship and affection of the queen And lastl), though 
the Dame de Beaiiie died suddenly in the prime of life, she 
had lived to see the dream of Norman-Enghsh domination 
in Trance finally overthrown, and to know that through her 
patriotic advice and energetic prompting her royal lover — 
hopelessly depressed as he seemed at one period of his 
fallen fortunes— fairly earned at last the proud epithet of 
Charles the VtctonouS) and had, in spite of almost unexampled 
reverses, lived to become one of the most powerful sovereigns 
in Europe 

Curious IS it to contemplate the two lives, side by side— 
those of the Dame de DeauU and the sliepherd.giil of 
DomrSmy ’ Both women eminently gifted, mentally and 
corporeally — both intimately connected with the same royal 
personage, only in a totally different manner, neither of 
them bom in high station, the one renouncing all her 
feminine attributes to serve her king's and her country's 
cause , the other, through the depth of her affection for the 
man, sacrificing all a woman holds most dear, but, from the 
moment of her lapse, devoting all her influence and all her 
time to doing good, and sliowing from her utter indifference to 
the luxuries, the gorgeous dwellings, the careful tendcncc 
with whicli Charles surrounded her, that neither ambition, 
nor love of pleasure, nor love of wealth liad any share m 
bringing about her fall And, as widely different were their 
lives, so different also were their deaths, one, hetrajed by those 
who owed her moat, penshed miserably at the stake, a marty r 
aud a heroine to the last, while Agnes Sorcl died tranquilly 
uj)on her bed, making her final acts promote the good of 
numbers yet unborn, by endowing public institutions witli 
the wealth lavished on her by Charles, and greatly as she 
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erredj so deeply did she repent her error. In the days of her 
influence mth her royal lover, the beautiful, tender-hearted, 
and much-loved favourite was known as the active, untiring 
protectress and friend of all those in distress. Humble-minded, 
gentle, and generous, she was never wearied of seeking out 
fresh cases where her aid might be effectual. 

A monument to her memory was erected in the chapel 
at Loches, carved in limestone white as, snow, and placed 
on a base of black marble. The effigy of La Dafne de 
Beaute was most rarely beautiful; her hands being clasped 
and raised as if in prayer, while two angels hovered over 
her. Long, flowing drapery clothed her figure, while a 
simple circlet was her only ornament. The exquisite sweet- 
ness, gentleness, and refinement that were the charac- 
teristics of her beauty, were rendered with rare fidelity 
in this statue. 

In the hniiard-room of the Chateau d^Eu, in Normandy, 
might he seen, Acton Warbnrton* tells us, some few years 
back, ‘'the pensive face of Joan of Arc and the sunny 
beauty of Agnes Sorel, enclosed in the same panel. The 
parurc of Agnes is extremely simple. She wears a black 
velvet robe laced in front over her bosom, which sets off its 
dazzling whiteness. Her hair is parted Madonna- wise ; a 
gauze veil, fine as woven hair, is fastened at the division, and 
floats downwards at either side over her shoulders and neck. 
.0 Agnes, that face of thine is worth a pilgrimage but to 
look upon ! — to see thee once is to see thee always. ' Haunt- 
ing us like a passion,^ those lovely lineaments are present 
ever with an undiminished spell, ineffaceable by all the 
images of after years.^^ 


" Eollo and lais Eace, or Footsteps of the Normans/’ vol. i. p. 137. 
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VII. 

THE SEPARATE SERVICES RENDERED TO THE CAUSE OF 
CHARGES Til O? ARC, ACRES SCREE, ARC 

JACQUES CCEUB 

It had been asserted that Agnes Sorel died fk»m the effects 
of poison, and in the trial of Jacques Cceur (of -which wc 
shall presently speak) it was alleged as one amongst other 
crimes against the king’s argentter What foundation there 
was in such an accusation may be judged of by the fact 
that m her last wuU and testament, made during her fat'd 
illness, Agnes Sorel named Jacques Cceur as one of its 
executors The entire political career of the Dame de 
Beaul6 was identified anth that of the king’s orgcnticr, her 
most faithful fnend, the treasurer of her sanngs, who fur- 
nished her with the finest jewellery, diamonds, and most 
brilliant stuffs for her toilet Wc arc at a loss, moreover, 
to trace any symptoms of poisoning m this case of a u ell- 
defined ToaUdy fvota which the patient enffered during a 
period of forty days 1 The charge of poison being the agent 
in the deaths of so many celebrated personages, nho happen 
to haie been catned off somciihat suddenly whilst in 
apparent good health, is to the lustoncal student a thncc- 
hackneyed asscrtioii of constant recurrence 

Tlie Dame de Deaulc — an appellation more charmingly 
distmctue than any mere hollow title of nobility would have 
been-— left tlircc daughters, who all mamed well the eldest, 
Clmrlottc, to Charles dc Breze , the second, named "Mane, to 
Ohiaer dc Crcqui , and Jeanne, the j ouugcst, to Antoine dc 
Bucil Jacques Cocur himself caused the tomb to he erected 
to her memory which so long omamclitcd the church of 
liochcs, in Touraiiic, on which was in'scnbcd tbc'c words 
Oh f mart, toiijoiirs tnjfextble, iu as arrachC de la vie vn 
SI heau corps dans ses plus jeunes annies** Tins monument 
•was dcstroicd during the time of the rccuch rciolutiou 
The fame of Agues Sorel long sunned the possessions 
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slie left behind her, and she ■was invoked as the henefaetress 
of her eonntry for t'wo eenturies afterwards. The poet Baif 
— who flourished in the reigns of Henry IT. and Charles IX. 
and who was the friend of Eonsard — visiting the farm or 
grange of La Eerte-Mesnil, where Agnes Sorel expired, 
wrote these sorrowful lines upon the premature demise of 
the Dame de Beaute — 

“ Mais las ! elle ne put rompre la deslince 
Qui pour tranclier ses jours I’avait ici men^e 
Ou la mort la surprit . . . 

0 mort ! cette beaute 
Devalt par sa douceur flecbir ta cruaute ; 

Mais la lui ravissant h la fleur de son age 
Si grand que tu cuidais n’a cste ton outrage, 

Car si elle cut fourni I’entier nombre de jours 
Que lui pouvait donner de nature le coui-s, 

Ses beaux traits, son bean teint et sa belle cbarnure 
De la tarde vieillesse allait subir I’injure 
Et le surnom de belle avecque sa beaute 
Lui fut pour tout jamais par les bonimes otes ; 

Mais jusques a sa mort I’ayant vue toujours telle, 

Ne pouvait lui oter le surnom de belle,” 

We have seen hy the more epigrammatic quatrain of 
that gallant king, soldier and poet, Francis I., in what light 
he held the memory of the gentle Agnes, and that he 
attributed to her merits far above those of the indolent 
monks and nuns of her day, who, however exemplary they 
might have been at their devotions, made not the slightest 
exertion towards recovering the prostrate realm of France. 
The political services, in fact, which the Dame de Beaute 
had rendered both to her sovereign and her countiy, were of 
the highest order. Agnes had prompted Charles VII. to a 
patriotic crusade against the Enghsh, and had also induced 
him to shake off the tormenting and restraining yoke of the 
captains of the fi’ee companies, and to establish a regularly 
organized government instead, that should give force and 
impulsion to the dwindled monarchy of the little King of 
Bourges.” Agnes Sorel thus swayed with masterly judg- 
ment the most momentous period of the reign of Charles 
the Victorious, of which the career of Joan of Arc was 
only a brief episode. 

If we study attentively the result of the short though 
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eventful course of action of llie enthusiastic and valiant 
peasant maid, ire shall find that she exercised merely a tran- 
sient influence over the destinies of the monarchy of Charles 
VII Patriot and martyr as we must own her to have been, 
and wonderful as that unheard of enterprise certainly was, 
yet it proved simply one of those camp romances which 
served to restore the depressed courage of the vanquished 
men at arms The rescue and liberation of the city of 
Orleans from the English by the instrumentality of the 
mystico enthusiastic girl had temporarily a prodigious effect 
Por the first time in this fatal war it was seen that there 
was a possibility, not merely of withstanding, but even of 
defeating, an English force upon Trench ground It is the 
duty of all to rejoice lu the triumphs of their country's arms, 
hut no Englishman can regret the want of success vvhicb 
attended the presumptuous injustice of the audacious attempt 
to unite the crown of France with that of England — an 
attempt which, if successful, could have had no other result 
than to dimmish England into a mere Mccroyalty, since 
the larger interests of the continent of Europe must have 
naturally absorbed all the attention of the sovereign of 
Trance The enthusiasm, then, of the hlaid of Orleans 
awakened and strengthened the patriotic feeling and loyaltj 
of the people, but did not reconcile Charles VII with his 
great feudatones, who, whilst they remained hostile or even 
neutral, rendered the recovery of his kingdom hopeless 
This IS the common sense mtcrprctatiou of the story so far 
V hat Joan of Arc failed to do, Agnes Sorcl, with the con- 
cnrrcncc of the king’s ai^cnticr, rcallv did accomplish Slic 
reconciled Charles with bis great feudal nobles of Erittany 
and of Burgundy, as well as with the house of Anjou, nho 
thenceforward steadily supported his cause, and, strong in 
such alliances, Charles VII oucc more entered Pans, recon- 
quered Normandy, and delivered his tcmtories dcfmitnclj 
from the hateful presence of the English 

As, howcicr, the legend like storj of the "Maid of Orleans 
has come down to us tinctured with the more fiscmating 
clement of the injstcnous, and mingled with nil that is ricli 
in fancy, no wonder that the attractiveness of its incidents 
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arrested tlic attention of the popular mind more irresistibly 
than the re.=^ults attained through the ealmer, far more im- 
portant, but. no less prevailing inllnenee of the high-minded 
Agnes Sorcl. The heavcnlv visions of the enthusiast ie 
peasant-girl, Avhich appeared to her when tending the. tloeks 
and herds in her native pastures of Domremy — her discovery 
of the mystic sword — her unhesitating identitieation of the 
disguised hing at Bourges — and mueh nuua', all belong to 
that ouiiic i(/noiunt which looms with spell-binding glamour 
through the haze of past centuries. The one story belongs 
to a saint-lilvc mysticism, and to a romantic marvel of the 
3\Iiddlc Ages. An inspired girl from the rustic class, who 
exebanges her feminine attire for a suit of steel, and momitecl 
on a war horse, opens — sword in band — the road to Bbeims 
by scattering the raidcs of the beleaguering Ihiglisb, and 
conducts tliithcr her careless ease-loving soveroiirn for bis 
consecration, in fullilmcnt of her vow, formed an episode 
certainly calculated to popularize itself in the imagination of 
the fifteenth century ; whilst the part enacted by Agnes 
Sorcl was confined within the less ostentations limits of love, 
chivalry, and politics. The course of history exhibits various 
counterparts to this exceptional episode of Avhieh .Tonu 
was the lieroinc ; and without seeking to detract one iota 
from her merits, we may remark, in passing, that there has 
frequently been shown a disposition to attribute to marvellous 
causes that wliich was only the result of an extraordinary 
combination of concurrent events. It will he seen that after 
the siege of Paris by the men-at-arms under Joan, where the 
heroic ghd was wounded, the banner of the lilies was again 
trailed in tlic dust with as much jirostration as before the 
consecration at Bhcinis. The poor maid herself, trcaclicrously 
deserted, it is said, at Compiegne by her own soldiers, had 
fallen into the hands of the English, and her prestige was 
lost for any further succour to her country. Discoimagcment 
as deep as that which existed before the apparition of the 
peasant-maid had again depressed Charles’s followers. JVho 
now revived the national courage ? Who now inspired the de- 
jected monarch with energetic resolutions? diaries, as we have 
said, was naturally brave, but his spirit had been gradually 
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sinL-ing under a senes of disasters, and he had at last given 
himself up to despair Vainly did his exemplary queen 
endeavour to arouse him She adjured him hy all he oued 
to Trance — to the claims of his subjects, to the house of 
■\'’alois — but licr ivords fell upon a dull and apathetic listener 
The belox ed Agnes tned her spell in i am, though she brought 
all that eloquence xnth which she was so singularly gifted 
to aid the cause of honour aud of France She depicted in 
glowing colours the miseiy of their native land, the boasts 
of the haughty Bedford the tyranny of the Lnglish troops, 
las own tarmdied reputation Long and persistentlj she 
urged him She appealed earnestly to the love he profes'ied 
to chensh — to her deep affection for Jiim — ^lu vain Then 
occurred the incident of the astrologer, already told, which — 
whether hy accident or design — ^her womau^s wit turned 
so promptly to such good account It proved the turning 
point of Charles s fortunes, as uell as of tho«o of Franco 
And the energetic Dame de Beaute having next succeeded in 
reconciling her roval lover to Ins great xavasours, %ljit si 
hxtnparson bonheur ct taiUance that he felt the crown of 
Trance, xvhich was falling from his head firmly replaced on it, 
Ins dismembered 1 ingdom united once more and consolidated 
under Ins sole sceptre, and that he had given, as Cliarlcs the 
Victorious, to cxcry Frenchman a free country once again 
Vlio then, broke the fettering spell under which the 
xoung king lay so long and helplessly? The first stanza of 
the spirited modern war «ong — m which the name of Agnes 
Sorcl was invoked to arouse tlic French nation, in 1811, 
against the domination of the stranger — will best answ cr — • 

U fjut part r Agn -s lonlonnc 
A<1 cu repos ilaur adieu 
J aorai poor Tcnger ma couronno 
Mes buners lamoorct mon D t*u 
Fnuijau qae b nom de ma belle 
Dins Icnrs rangs port© b teirenr 
J onbl a s b glo re aupr^s d tile, 

Agn me rend tout u 1 ] onneur 

Jean Charticr, the monk of Saint Denis, the compiler of 
tlic “ Great Chronicles of Trance,” and who had Iiv ed in c)o«c 
mtimacv with Charles VII, constituted himself the defender 
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of Agnes Sorcl against every attack. Donbllcss ]iis position 
near the king’s person must have rendered him very indul- 
gent towards the Dame eh; Bcaalc ; and whilst his narrative 
imist not he taken for the plain truthj it indicates clearly and 
most graphically the impressions of the age. Jean Charticr 
has only traced back the life of Agnes from the jjcriod of her 
death. An entire ehapter of his chronicle is devoted to her 
under the title of La Belle Aguen. ’Flic pious chronicler, 
in his resume of the Dame dc life, excuses her profane 

amours hv a saintlike death. The .ahhev under the shadow 

• * 

of whose towers the noble-minded woman breathed her last 
sigh was the largest and most important in Normandy — and 
that fine specimen of early Norman architecture, though now 
roofless and a hollow ruin, still shows in its broken shafts and 
mutilated scnlj)tnrc, its* ivy-clad ogives, sidc-chapcls heaped 
with rubbish, and choked-up fountains and piseime, abundant 
evidence of how great must have been its ju-istine glory in the 
jMiddle Ages; Jumieges, contetnporary with William the 
Conqueror, and whose mitred abbot excommunicated Rol)ert 
the Devil !•■!= And in its atinals we read this historical notice : 
“ During the six weeks which King Charles YIl. sojourned at 
Jumieges, Agnes Sorel was seized witli a decided attack of 
dvscnterv, of Avhich she died at the farm of !Mesnil, a de- 
pendency of the said abbey, 0th day of February, 1-149, at 
six o’clock in the evening, aged forty.” 

The few remaining cartularies which time lias spared, 
record that Agnes Sorel bequeathed thirty crowns to the 
church of St. Aspar dc ]\Ielun, and two thousand golden 
crowns to Notre Dame de Loches, her place of sepulture, 
for a daily service to be celebrated in the said church. 

^ A wealthy Parisian who ])urchnBCcl the estate, a few years since, on 
which the venerable ruin shincls, has built a handsome residence in the Gothic 
style to harmonise with the adjacent abbey, having a museum attached, in 
which he has piously collected all the dixjecfa frapnenta that possess auythiug 
like historic or artistic interest. Amongst other precious relics tlio author, 
who, in the summer of 1859, was, by the courtesy of its owner, .shown over 
the museum and ahhej’’, saw the elaborately-carved horizontal slab that 
formerly covered the tomb of Agnes Sorcl. It is flat, without an ctllgy, and 
round the edge runs the following inscription: — “C’y git Damoisollo Agnts 
Sewrclle, en son vivant Dame de Beautd, d’Issoldun et Vernon sur Seine, picteuse 
aux pauvres, laquelle trespassa le neuviCme jour de Pevrier on Pan 14-19.” 
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The title of alms giier is tlicrefore well mcnted by her m 
their annals 

Jumieges, apart from being one of the largest Anglo 
Norman rums m Trance, is still nsitcd nith interest as 
as'sociated with the last days of Agnes Sorcl It is also 
associated with tlie final expulsion of the Tnglish from Nor 
mandy TIic choir and the Lady chapel of the abbey are 
gone In the last lay the heart of Agnes She had en 
dowed this monastery iMth large estates, and the grateful 
monhs lequestcd that thus much of their benefactress should 
remain with them , whilst it was decided that at the church 
of Loches, in Touraine, her beautiful bod} should be surren 
dered to decay The} therefore erected a monument here, 
Mherc Agnes appeared m effigy, offering her heart ^to the 
Virgin The effigy was dcstro}ed by the Huguenots, who at 
the same time committed homble excesses in the monastery 
The monument sun \\ cd until the Ilc\ olution, when it shared 
the fate of the effigy— the slab being alone prescr\cd A 
melancholy feeling pervades the mind on contemplating this 
detached fragment of a sculptured record raised to the memory 
of one who was a munificent benefactress to the poor, as well 
as to the church which she so largely endowed Alas I that 
not even the sanctuary can shield tomb or effigy from the 
wild fury of maddened revolutionists 

“ How few the women,” remarks V’^arburton, speaking of 
the noble Dame de Beaute, ** disposed to turn to good ac- 
count the influence they may acquire o^cr maul Indeed, 
most women arc incapable of doing so rurnisbed b} nature 
with small sympathy for man's higher aspirations, they reluct 
at purposes the} cannot comprehend, and whose pursuit 
competes with their affection Tims, as the bracelets of the 
Sahincs slew Tarpcia, man is often crushed b} the loic 
that should haic adorned his life Oil the other hand, tliosc 
who could respond to man's loftier aims, too frequently 
shniik from the apparent hazard Tlic} conceive their soft 
dominion is put in jeopard} b} the admission to his heart 
of such forimdahle competitors as ambition, general benevo- 
lence, or the like Ihc} do not understand that lofty 
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desires and a life of earnest action are tlie best allies of 
love. As tbe heart beeomes nobler, its love beeoraes nobler 
also. Deeply and truly it cannot love unless it aspires 
too.'” 

Thus do many ■women fail of their mission. They regard 
the love they awaken as an end. They should look upon it as a 
means only to ennoble man. They were sent to make him not 
so much a lover as a hero ; and some such there are — of that 
order to whieh belonged Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of whom 
Congreve said, that “ to love her was a liberal education.” 

Well was it for Eranee that Agnes Sorel trusted to the 
love of Charles — that she felt glory might be its assoeiate, 
without becoming a rival in his heart ; and even if it should, 
she was one who cared not for an undivided empire, unless 
it were a noble one. And she had her reward. It was 
the love of Agnes that drew Charles VII. from the ignoble 
luxmy of his retreat, and matched the Sybarite of Chinon 
with the conquerors of Agincourt. It was the love of 
Agues which awakened that energy before which even Talbot 
and Warwick recoiled. She lived to see her lover honoured 
and "victorious, and to feel that she was then only the dearer 
to liim because he was conscious that he deserved her. 

“ Oh, that Niebuhr,” further remarks Warburton, "had 
exerted a little of his ingenuity to hunt out or invent 
some facts — to devise and marshal cunning arguments, 
whereby we might be led to assent to Schiller’s view of this 
question, that the king was not married, and that he offered 
his hand to the saviour of his country ! 

“ ‘ Zieren wnrde sie 

Den ersten thron der Welt, docli sie versclimaht ilin, 

!Nur meine liebe will sie seyn nnd beissen.’ 

Act i. sc. 1, ‘ Die Jungfrau von Orleans.’ 

" Surely the German ingenuity would be better thus em- 
ployed -than in pulling to pieces our dear old school-room 
faith in the Kings of Rome, and dissipating so many other 
boyish illusions, whose beauty was better than ah his truth. 
But, under present circumstances, with our present lights, 
we cannot get IMarie of Anjou out of the -vvay. And if it 
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be said, therefore, that my observations on the influence of 
Tfomen are misplaced, by rea<!On of Agnes* position, let me 
remind you that it was at the earnest and repeated solicita- 
tions of ^fane that she came back to the court of Charles , 
that the beautiful maid of honour ever found her best friend 
in the queen , and it is not too much to ask you to look 
upon the favourite with the eyes of the lonng vnfe ** Thus 
eloquently pleads Acton ^Varburton for the memory of the 
gentle Agnes 

Although the Dauphin Louis had manifested small liking 
at any time for Agnes Sorel, yet when the Dame de Bcaule 
was no more, on succeeding to his father’s throne the new 
king took right good heed to profit by both her system and 
her services — for Agnes had more than once rid Charles 
of the domination of those high-handed, steel-clad coun- 
sellors, the captains of the men at arms How often docs 
the page of history shou us that when one kind of power 
succeeds to another, the ascendant power often adopts alike 
the ideas and the men a««ociatcd vnth the fallen power, 
although It Ind fiercely fought against both during the penod 
of contention • Authority, in whatsoever hands it may be 
placed, commonly follows certain fixed ideas, winch it adopts 
when it desires to make itself obejed and respected In 
other words, wc perceive that in bringing to pass the disas- 
trous catastrophes of the world’s history, the will and agency 
of man arc hut instruments by which the Divine will ac- 
complishes its immutable purposes of wisdom and justice 
Louis \I therefore protected the memorj of Agnes Sorel, 
as the following incident proves. On the occasion, of las 
visiting the church of Loches, shortly after his accession, 
the canons, ungrateful to the memory of their benefactress, 
wishing to flatter the new king, begged his permission to 
dc‘»trov and remove the tomb of Agnes Sorel, winch, ncwl} 
erected, formed a conspicuous ornament m the centre of their 
church Louis of Valoi% with his sneering look and wonted 
exclamation of Pasques^dteu’ replied, "that he wilhnglj con- 
seuted to it, on one condition — that they should at the same 
time renounce the valuable gifts and bequests the Dame de 
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Beaute had made tlicni.” Tlic canons decided upon re- 
taining -svliat they possessed of the " gentle” Agnes in its 
entirety. 

We have incidentally spoken of the trial of Jacqncs Coeur, 
in its connexion vith the death of Agues Sorel, and -will 
noTV give a brief statement of Avhat led to such procedure 
against that patriotic financier. Through the remarkable 
aptitude vdiicli he developed in commercial and monetary 
afiairs vliilst holding the modest ai)pointmcnt of the king’s 
argeniier, Jacques Cennr became in turn ambassador and 
master of the mint of his royal master. This man, who, 
after a highly successful and distinguished career, A^'as des- 
tined to undergo much undeserved persecution and become 
the sport of adverse fortune, was not only the wealthiest 
man of that age, but the benefactor of his country, and 
deserves to be ranked among the celebrities of France, alike 
for his patriotism as for his skill and intelligence in trade, art, 
and finance. After having rendered, in conjunction with 
Agnes Sorcl, to Charles VII. the signal services already 
mentioned, Jacques Cenur was ennobled, and reached the 
pinnacle of his great fortunes. When Charles the Victorious 
went to take possession of Normandy, he wished that his 
sagacious and miassnming counsellor, to whom he acknow- 
ledged himself indebted for a portion of his success in bring- 
ing his wars to a brilliant result, should figure in his 
retinue on that occasion, amongst other men of distinction. 
The Su’e Jacques Coeur, argentler as he was, therefore 
figured in the triumphal march on the same footing and in 
the same equipment as the heau Diinois. 

It would have been strange if such favours bestowed, and 
such immense wealth especially, had not excited the envy and 
hatred of some, and the covetousness of others. A parvenu, 
a man sprung from the ranks of the people, to be seen 
figuring side by side, and on equal terms, with the first 
noblemen of the realm 1 Unheard-of audacity ! All the 
greater that the majority of those highly-descended nobles 
were his debtors, and that the weight of such benefit seemed 
to them so heavy to bear. 
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A circumstance clianccd to bring this tacit plot of greedy 
animosities to a head Georges de la Tremouille had pur- 
chased, at the cost of tiveuty thousand golden croirns, di\ ers 
domains of the ^larquis de Montferrat He iras unable to 
complete the purchase-money, and beheld Avith undisgui<5cd 
rage all those broad lands and stately castles pass into the 
hands of Jacques Occur, Trho liquidated the amount fi«d 
for their acquisition La Tremouille associated the Seigneur 
de Chabannes m his aengeanre, and Jeanne de Venddme 
joined mth them in the plot An unforeseen cient — the 
death of Agnes Sorel — rendered them masters of the 
hing’s mind, ivho had until then resisted all their raachi 
nations 

Agnes Sorel, as ivc have seen, had expired rather suddenly 
at the abbej of Jumiegcs, whither she had repaired on the 
occasion of Charles holding his court there The argentier’s 
enemies laboured strenuously to aggravate the kmg^s grief 
by insinuating that Jacques Cceur had destrojed the Dame 
de Beaxiti bi means of poison A warrant for his arrest 
was extorted from the disconsolate monarch, and the 
faithful sen ant found himself consigned to a dungeon He 
was dcpriicd of cicry means necessary to justify himself— 
any intcnicn with his son, the Arclibishop of Bourges, was 
forbidden him , he was stripped of his possession's, nhich 
were shared amongst his accusers, and those very pemons 
were constituted judges to try him The first charge of the 
council attempted to be established against Jacques Cceur 
was at once strange and improbable He was accused of 
haling poisoned Agnes Sorel with drugs and poisons brought 
from Syria and Italy. This accusation, sustained by Jeanne 
de Vendome, was too absurd Wc repeat, how, in the face 
of such known fact, would Agnes haic been likcli to clioo«c 
Jacques Cceur as the executor of her will as slic laj on 
licr death-bed? Tlic cimige, therefore^ was at once pro- 
nounced a calumny, and Jeanne do VcndQmc punished , 
but duniig Jacques Coeur's mission to Italj the prosecution 
was renewed It was allcgctl tint the argentier, m whose 
bands Agnes Sorel had deposited heavy sums, had sought to 
appropriate them to lumsclf. Chabannes, the king’s fai ountc 
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joined in tlic conspiracy, and a commission ■svas* ndth 

poAvers to bring Jacqncs Cocnr to trial. 

The charges brought against the king’s before 

the commission Avcrc as folloAvs. First, of 
scA'ei'al extortions in Languedoc ; secondly, of shipped 

in galleys arms for the service of the Sulta^^ j 

thirdly, of having fabricated ci’owns alloyed in ^ manner 
as to gain 20 or 30 per cent, in a mark • fourtl^b'j having 
conveyed “ many monies” out of the kingdoid > of 

having cheated the two Seigneurs do CanilW^ dc La- 
fayette out of 2000 crowns, under pretext die king 

Avanted them to play at dice during the Chrisl'^^^® festival ; 
fiiiallj', he was charged Avith liaA'ing stolen fpi’i^icrly 2450 
livres from the market tolls. 

These charges Avere in themselves either ab^'^^^'d oi’ false ; 
but since the death of Agnes Sorcl the captaid® die great 
bands of men-at-arms had regained their poAV^L ^^d it Avas 
necessary to conciliate them by some sort of pil^‘'^o®* 

Avhilst at the castle of Lusignan that sentence launched 
against Jacques Ceem’ — not Avith pain of death • diey did not 
Avant to take his life, but only his property. dicy con- 
fiscated his possessions “ for the crime of extortion and 
exaction of our finances, of transportation of a quantity 
of money to the Saracens, conveyance of gd^d and silver 
bullion out of our kingdom.” They proceeded against him 
by seizure of confiscated moA'cables and 
the Avealth of Maifcre Jacques Cosur also consi®^^d in credits 
upon divers individuals, and that he was in aceP^^^ even with 
the heirs of Agnes Sorel, each debtor Avas reqid^’*^d to declare 
upon oath Avhat the amount of his debt Avas king’s 

argentier, and this inquiry extended as far as bankers of 
Genoa and of Venice in account current with^^°^‘ If they 
proceeded so far as to shut up Jacques Coeur castle 

of Tarascon, that was that he might the bette'^’ declare the 
amount of his credits. Later, Jacques Cmur succeeded in 
efiecting his escape, and the Sovereign Pontiff received him 
right honourably. He went then to Venice, -^f^ere he estab- 
lished himself, and there continued his former pommerce with 
Egypt and the East, and the country of the pddels. 
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The confiscated possessions of Jacques Cceur ■vvcrc dnidcd 
hetvrcen the king and the captains of the men at anus — 
Chahannes, the most favoured of all, obtained the rich lands 
of Saint-Fargcau, Coney, and dc Perense, -which included 
twenty seven panshes Later, all came to an end by a tnal 
and a trausaetion -with the diildrcn of Jacques Cceur These 
latter claimed, in right of their mother, the dower recognised 
by the Roman law The holders of the confiscated lands 
compounded with them for an indemnity The laws of 
regidar justice had been so outrageously ignored, that it -was 
impossible for them to keep possession of property so illgotten 
unbluslungly in the eyes of Hcaien and man But it was not 
till the reign of Louis \I that justice was fully done to the 
memorj of Jacques Cceur 

Under the influence of the captains of " Prcc Lances,” 
who obtained poner once more under Charles Vll after 
the death of Agnes Sorcl, there arose a great exaltation of 
the memory of the hlaid of Orleans Her tnal was rensed 
and her sentence rc^erscd, for it concerned the associate of 
their victories Let us obscnc how tardy this rchabili* 
tation was There was no mention of it so long a« the sway 
of the great barons, under Agnes Sorcl, ruled the king's 
council But 60 soon as this poncr was destroyed, to fall 
hack again into the hands of the captains of the "Free 
Lances,” and the persecution of Jacques Cccnr the financier 

as being earned on, then there iras a rci ival of the popular 
legend of La Pucelle, the glonous episode of the days of 
Tanneguy Duchatcl, Dunois, La Hire, and Xaintraillc. 
Joan of Arc h id been the Jicroinc of tho^c times, and so they 
rcMicd her mcraorj 

Then the Duke of Burgundy was seen to reappear in tlic 
lists against his king and suzerain, baling welcomed 
lio^pitahlj the Dauphin at his court Positions were changed, 
and, as "Mon^trclct says significantly, “ chacun no songcait 
qu’a sc ponnoir” Tlic league of tlic Dukes of Burgundj 
and d’Alcn9on uith the Dauphin threw King Charles YII 
into an inconccuahlc melancholy Dunois and Chnhaniies 
goicrncd him after an ab'^lutc fashion, and all eyes were 
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turned towards tlie Dauphin, who had then withdi’awn to 
Gennapes, in the territory of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
young prince appeared to he entirely without occupation. To 
conceal his designs, he continued to compile his facetious 
hook of the Ce7it Nouvelles, destined for the amusement of 
the ladies of the court of Bm'gundy. The Dauphin looked 
uj)on his sii’e Charles VII. as an undone king, entirely a 
captive in the hands of the audacious captains of the great 
companies, whom the Dauphin now detested most heartily. 
The league in preparation had for its object the reconstruc- 
tion of the great vassalage of the French crown, such as 
Agnes Sorel had fostered by her influence. 

Charles VII., enfeebled by age and his position, had 
scarcely a second thought about anything, save one — the 
dread of being poisoned. This made him reject all nourish- 
ment. He had quitted Paris to withdraw once more into 
the strongholds of Touraine, where he had passed his early 
life, surrounded by Tanneguy Duchatel, Dunois, and Cha- 
bannes. 'His tottering limbs scarce sustained his body, and 
clad in a long, loose robe, he no longer carried his sword. 
Charles the Victorious died so far forsaken, that there was 
not even the usual solemn procession at his funeral. Dunois 
alone attended at it. All were busying themselves with the 
new reign of the Dauphin, who assumed the title of 
Louis XI. All were — 

“ Gone to salute the rising morn.” 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

BIANA OP POITIERS 

I 

3IADAHE DE CnATCAUBRlAND AND MABEMOISELl-E SB HBlELIj 
PA^OUlllTES OP PRAMCIS THE FIRST 

T he characters of the two nval monarchs, Trancis I of 
Franco and Henry VHI of England, though bearing 
close Tcscmblanco in many points, were strongly dissimilar m 
others Both ircrc high spirited, fond of show and magni- 
ficence, of passionate and licentious temperament, yet 
female influence everted itself m a widely different manner 
o\cr the conduct of the two princes ^^^lllc Henry enacted 
the rojal Bluebeard to Ins wives, and the remorseless 
doorastcr to the male favourites who incurred lus savage 
wrath, the besetting fault of the reign of Francis, and that 
nhich led to his most serious reverses, was that of allowing 
himself to he controlled, even in the most important affairs, 
by petticoat government, and by sballow-mindcd and in- 
capable favourites llis mother, Louise of Savoy, m the 
earlier part of the reign, ruled the state at her pleasure , 
and to her iinquestionablj must be ntjributcd the treason of 
Bourbon and the loss of the Milanese Madame do 
Cliatcauhnand, the talented and fascinating mistress of the 
young king, cstahlishal a shameful tnfilc in ajijiomtraciits 
of all kinds — military, political, and civil — by which the 
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public service became miserably corrupt ; u'hile the Ducbess 
ofEtampes, her suecessor, leagued with the Duke of Orleans 
against his father and the Dauphin, and was base enough to 
reveal the king’s secrets to the emperor at the most critical 
period of the war. The elevation of such men as Bonnivet 
and Montmoreney to posts for which they were manifestly 
unfit, betrayed a similar weakness, and produced equally 
pernicious results. 

It is both eurious and interesting, in many respects, to 
trace the important parts played by those two royal favourites 
Madame de Chateaubriand and Diana of Poitiers in their 
special connexion with the two great antagonistic parties 
which arose in France in their day — the 'Catholic-League 
and Huguenot — whose fiery animosities ultimately brought 
about those sanguinary religious wars which so long scourged 
and desolated that “ fair land of the lilies.” 

The tidings of the captivity of its gay and gallant king 
— Francis I, — as one of the sad results of the disas- 
trous battle of Pavia, had fiUed the French court with deep 
and mingled feelings of sorrow and depression. The queen- 
mother had assumed the regency, and with the political 
power the tutelage of her grandsons, still in their tender 
youth — the Dauphin and Henry Duke of Orleans. Since 
the period when King John of France had become the 
prisoner of Edward III. of England, the spirit of the 
former nation had never been more depressed, nor its posi- 
tion more critical — neither unity nor pubhc peace existing. 
As it was necessary to raise taxes to provide for the ransom 
of Franeis, the opposition of parliaments was to be dreaded, 
which in general took advantage of the dearth of the country 
to renew their remonstrances. The preaching of Luther and 
Calvin had given rise to popMar insurrections {jacqueries) 
on aU sides ; the chateaux were pillaged by armed bands, 
and the peasants had risen in mass in Lorraine, Champagne, 
and even in the vicinity of the capital. Upon one partieular 
point, in Alsatia, one thousand German reiters, of fierce 
aspect and guttural speech, had quartered themselves upon 
the surrounding domains, and proclaimed therein a sinister 

14—2 
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and menacing kind of cq^uality and fraternity Tlic regent, 
mth. a YiDW of rcstonng "iometliing like order in her son’s 
realm, iras induced to take certain measures against the 
propagation of Lutheran ideas These measures -vrerc 
adopted at that juncture less by iray of religious persecution 
than as precautions for the public safety thus imperilled 

Here, then, certain historical facts of very considcrahle 
importance manifest themselrcs — ^the commencement of the 
power of the Gniscs, and their political union, with Liana of 
Poitiers The first of these bra\c Lorraine pnnees had just 
scattered like so many raging wolves the insurgent Lutheran 
peasants in several sanguinary encounters, and his services 
in the provinces increased his power in the court and 
capital Under the influence of his successes, and through 
the concurrence of Diana of Poitiers, the ComiS of Guise 
was raided to a ducal peerage Great conformity of opinion 
emsted between Diau'i and the Guise pnnees on the subject 
of repressing these religious innovations, which reproduced 
one and another like a wide-spreid jacquerie, and threatened 
a fresh anl war by prepanng the way for the return of the 
great free compames 

It was otherwise with Madame dc Cbatcatibnand, ulio 
by family tics belonged essentially to the third party — that 
of moderation and tolerance The friend of ^largucntc dc 
Valois,* sister of Prancis I, a noble-hearted princes*^, 
and though on friendly terms with the poet hlarot, and 
the Gcncian enidites, Beza, Erasmus, Bude, and even with 
Calnn, Madame de Chatcaubnand did not bold her opinions 

• \ oUaire cs ft striking but fomewhat orerebargeJ, picture of tl o gtate 
of thing* uhicli religious pcrsccntionft had induced — ‘ On brfilftit d on c6l^, ct 
on chantAit do 1 nutre, cn riant Ics pseaumes de Slarot, scion lo g^nie, tonjerura 
l^ger ct que qnef^ns tr^«-CTUcl, de la nation FraiiTaisc Touto la cour de 
Marguerite re no do Navarre ct scrar de Francis I , tftait Calvimsto , la inoitiil 
de cclle da rol 1 ^tait. Ce qui comrocnefi par le pcnplo nvait passf aux gratdi, 
comme ilamvetonjonrs OnfaisaitsccrMeuicnt lea prfeUca— on dispiitait par 
tout liaulcmcnt. Ces qncrclica, dontperaonne no sc soncie ftnjourdliui tii (Ims 
I’ans, nl k la conr, parcequ'elles sont ftncicnn<», aiguiUoiinaicnt dan* Icur 
nonveautd ton* lo* «pnt* II j avail dans lo jarlcmcnt de Pari* pin* dun 
metnbre at acb^ k c« qu on appell^t /« rfformt Ce corps ^tait tOHJOurs ocrup^ 
Jk ojmlMttre Ic* pretensions dc legluo de Rome, que IWrisic diJtnusait.— 
VTrprxl d* JSnNoiu 
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so fervently ami tenaciously as Plana of Poitiers. She, disliked 
the. house of Guise, and allied herself villi tliat of iMont- 
inorcney, in order to struggle more .strongly against the 
iniluence of the former. Clemeitl i\larot, vhom she 
patroni'/.ed, had shovn hi.s courage during the, var in Italy, 
and having been vounded vliilst fighting hy the king’.s side 
at Pavia, had returned to I’ranee, and alway.s somewhat 
hlnnder-headcd in hi.s crotchet v enthusiasm, had been 
tlirowu a second time into the dungeons of the Chatelet, 
whence he had written to his sovereign, detailing his 
misfortunes, whilst imploring the generosity of Charles Y. 
Thongli unable to follow in the train of 'Marguerite dc 
Valois, he did not tlic loss ajipluml a project wliich that 
princess had jnsl fonned — that she herself should rejiair to 
Madrid in order to eon.solc her cajjtivc brother, who felt 
his j)osition so acutely that he had sunk into a deep melan- 
choly. Marguerite had obtained a .safe conduct from Charles 
V,, limited to a certain time, and without hc-sitation 
the princess had .‘^et out, accompanied by a bevy of ladies, 
among whom was the Couutc.«s do Chateaubriand ; for INfar- 
giieritc had small aflcction for Diana of Poitiers — too closely 
allied with the Guisc.‘= to approve tlic tolerance of Itlargucritc 
dc Yaloi.s for the Huguenots. 

Y'licu tin's court of noble dames arrived at !^^adrid, they 
found King Francis confined to his couch, with tears in liis 
eyes and despair in liis licart. Charles V. had only 
once visited him, under pretence of telling his royal pri- 
soner that a serious treaty between them was imjiossiblc, 
from the intimate relations then existing between the Iavo 
monarchs ; for in his eyes, he observed, lie could not look 
upon Francis as a captive king, but merely as an unfortu- 
nate friend and brother.'*^ These words scn'cd merely as a 
pretext for leaving free scope to the imperative exigencies 
of the council of Castile. Though even Charles Y. 
had granted a safe-conduct to IMargucrite, it was that he 

Tlicir conversation was brief ; — Fra}icisl.; “Your majesty wi.riics, then, 
to see your prisoner die ?” Charles V. : " You are not iny prisoner, only my 
friend and brother.” — Arnold Eerron, Be Itcruin Gallica, lib. viii. 
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feared for his prisoner’s life — ^his sole guarantee Can it 
nevertheless be credited that leas exalted sentiments ought 
to be attnbuted to the great-minded Charles^ and 'uhich 
may be thus summed up ? — This Francis of France dead, 
no further pledge remains for imposing on that country a 
stnngent treaty of peace ** In repelling ev en this odious 
aspect of the negotiation, it ivould have been cquallj 
inimical to las fame, both as a Chnstian and a king, that a 
pnnee, such as was Francis the First, should be suffered to 
expire of cnnui and anguish in the dreary Reitro of !Madnd 
So the safe conduct was readily granted to ^largarct of 
Yalois and her bevy of beauties, who everywhere along 
their route were received with honour and distinction, and 
were escorted as far as the gates of Madrid by officers of 
the emperor 

To dwell upon the tenderness hnshed by the well 
beloved sister upon her royal brother, would ho to depict 
the devotion, of a life Sprightly by nature and xntty of 
speech, the pnnccss had surroundi^ herself with young and 
graceful women like herself,* and the Marguerite (daisj), as 
Marot calls her, shone the conspicuous centre of a brilliant 
garland of flowers During the long evenings of his cap- 
tmty at !Madnd, she improvised or read to her brother 
those somewhat free talcs of hers, after the style of Boc- 
caccio " The Heptamcron,^' which afterwards bore the name 
of the Queen of Navarre, is a collection of short talcs, 
treating attractively upon subjects of love and gallantry 
Thinly veiled as they were, these tales of a fivountc sister 
afforded the gallant king amusing revelations of the manners 
of his court, and of the ladies in it he had known and ad- 
mired Brantomc has been still more free and danng in 
his portraits, not sparing even Queen Marguerite herself — 
"■Bicn disantc dcs choscs d’amour ct qm en savait plus quo 
sou pam quotidicn en roaticre dc galantcncs ” 

As soon as the treaty was signed at Jfadnd, however 
fatal it might be in its conditions, life seemed to assume a 
new phase for King Francis, and everything to smile again 
VTith a radiant gaictj for the long-depressed monarch, from 
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tlie consciousness that he was about to see onee more his 
native France. Charles V., in no way frank and openhearted, 
and who had up to that moment held himself so reserved, 
now came in joyous guise to visit him whom he had so lately 
treated with grave reservation and like a prisoner of state. 
The two princes were now seen riding side by side through 
the streets of Madrid, exchanging tokens of a mutual con- 
fidence. 

The emperor, however, did not place implicit reliance on 
the faithful execution of the treaty — the Nemesis of all those 
who impose eonditions too onerous in their hour of victory. 
Neither prince nor nation remains long humbled beneath the 
abuse of force. On his part Francis I. had some fear that 
Charles might not restore him the liberty he so longed for, 
after a captivity which had weighed so heavily upon him. It 
was therefore with indescribable delight that both kings heard 
of the arrival at Bayonne of the Duchess of Angoul^me, 
the queen-mother, with the two princes her grandsons, 
destined to be left in Spain as hostages for their royal father. 
Francis I. thereupon immediately quitted Madrid, accom- 
panied by an escort of honour and surveillance, under orders 
to guard him as far as the banks of the Bidassoa. The 
Spanish historians say that Charles V. journeyed with his 
brother monarch as far as Vittoria, and that whilst on the 
road thither, full of misgivings with regard to the faithful 
execution of the treaty, the emperor said to him — 

My brother, you now see yom’self at liberty. Thus far 
we have only treated as sovereigns : let us act from this hour 
as gentlemen. Do you still pledge yourself to perform all 
your promises ? Answer fi’ankly.-’^ 

Francis solemnly pledged himself, stretching forth his 
hands towards the crosses that stood by the roadside, as is 
customary in Spain. These misgivings and precautions were 
not whoUy imaginary, for what was then passing in Paris 
might have justified them. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, solicitous of everything that 
might divert her well-beloved son and welcome him back to 
France, had brought with her a charming retinue of dames 
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and damoiselles, ■wlio •were destined to emliellisli the nuptials 
of IVancis with the Queen of Portugal, sister of Charles V , 
j — one of the conditions of the treaty “ There could be no 
nuptials mthout a ballet, and no fete mthout the ladies ” 
Lleonora of Portugal had that taciturn and melancholy 
temperament characteristic of the princesses of the hou'Je of 
Anstna, the majority of whose lives began within the shade 
of com ent walls, and ended in palaces gloomier still The 
French hing had just gone through a cruel ceremony on the 
hanks of the Bidassoa — his two darling boys were torn from 
his arms and handed over to the Spanish commissioners at 
the same moment that the king cros«5cd the river on horseback 
Free at last, and happy to find himself once again upon the 
soil of France, he made hut one day^s nde of it from Ton 
tarabia to Bayonne, nhcrc Ins mother's joyous court had 
arrived, bringing beauty and pleasure to gild the pinions of 
the newly descended dove of peace 

Among the damoiselles who accompanied the Duchess of 
AngoulCmc, was one distinguished from all the rest by her 
\ ivacity, youth, and peculiar gracefulness She was knoivn 
as Anne do Pisscheu, or Mademoiselle d Hcilly, daughter of 
Antony, lord of Meudon Born m 1508, she was therefore 
eighteen at the tunc of the journey to Bayonne, in 152C 
Her features ha\c been preserved m two imihortai works — 
Pnmaticcio has reproduced Anne de Pisscheu on canvas, 
and Jean Goujon has chiselled her bust Slic was not exactly 
pretty, haling a browtoo prominent to be intelligent, eyes of a 
dull blucwithout much expression, a long nose, hut a chaianing 
mouth, the lines of which were somewhat effaced by tlic 
louthfiil plumpness of her clocks But o\cr all this 
pccuhanti of countenance there was a singularly brilliant 
freshness, like that possessed hj those graceful yet robust girls 
reared in the castles of the Middle Ages, and accustomed to 
follow the chase on horseback, staff in hand and falcon on 
wri«t Such was ’Madcmoi'cllc d'Hoilly when she was j re- 
sented to King Francis I on his return from captmty at 
Aladrul The king then of mature age, hut still of impetuous 
flcnsihihtv, was seized with a mad passion for Mademoiselle 
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(VHcilly, to such a pitch as to forget everything else heside : 
so far indeed as to efface the hard stipulations of the treaty 
of ]\Iadridj and the hninqisc sacriiices even of Francis’s own 
fomily — imposing xipon it a most sorrowful separation. It 
Avas a cruel sight in the eyes of all presentj to Avitucss the 
king’s tAvo young and lovely hoys there and then carried aAvay 
as hostages, Aveeping bitterly on being torn from l\is loving 
arms and the endearments of their oavu court. The eldest, 
Franeis, dauphin of France, then just ten years old, the 
other eight, named Henry,* Hiikc of Orleans, both graceful 
lads, AYcre dcliAm’cd up to the King of Spain, ignorant of the 
destiii}’^ in store for them ; for it Avas the conviction both of 
the council and parliament, that the treatj^ of IMadrid, con- 
tracted Avithout free Avill by a captive king, Avas null and 
void alike in letter and sph’it. Such a treaty, then, Avas not 
likely to be put in execution. In such case, Avhat resolution 
Avould Charles V. be likely to take in his AATatli against those 
young and royal hostages placed in his hands ? The council 
of Castile Avas inflexible, like all absolute poAvers Avho uphold 
the right of their prerogatiA’e. The manners of Spain, too, then 
someAA'hat affected the practice of an austere — indeed some- 
times pitiless severity, contracted in the Avars Avith the Arabs: 
there Avas just cause, therefore, for uneasiness as to the fate 
reserved for the children of France, AA’hen the parliament 
should publicly declare null the treaty of !Madi’id. 

King Francis nevertheless, entii’ely unmindful of the gloomy 
aspects of the moment or probable future fatalities, seemed 
solely prepossessed Avith his insane Ioa'c for Mademoiselle 
d’Heilly — a love so sudden, patent, and impetuous, that it 
involved a ruptm’e AAuth Madame de Chateaubriand. In 
later times a sanguinary drama was mysteriously spoken 
of, as the sequel of that rupture. It Avas Avhispered that 
Jean de Laval-Montmorency, lord of Chateaubriand, had 
waited for the moment of his Avife’s disgrace to shut her up 
in a chamber hung with black in one of his old manor- 
houses in Brittany, and that, after some days of repentance 
and moiuning, he made her open her veins. Sauval, the 

Afterwards Henry II. 
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aaecdotical histonan of tlie city of Pans> aferms that the 
sire de Chateaubri'ind murdered his mfe in order to be at 
liberty to indulge himself in illicit amours Another tradition 
•utU have it that he -was the great original of tlic popular talc 
of " Bluebeard/' culled by Pcrrault from amongst the legends 
of the iliddle Ages 

All these absurdities ha\e been refuted on incontestable 
evidence Jladamc de Chateaubriand appeared again at court 
after Mademoiselle d'HeilU had become the royal raioiintc 
There IS extant, in the collceiion of the letters of Francis I , 
an autograph epistle of Madame deClnteaubnaud, thanking 
the hing for the present of some nch embroidery winch he 
sent her Brantome gives some details relatn c to the inci- 
dents ot this rupture The king having requested Madame 
de Chateauhnand to return certain jewels he had given her, 
upon which several amorous devices, composed by the Queen 
of I^avarrc, were engraven, Madame de Chateaubriand 
caused the settings of these jewels to be melted, and said to 
the gentleman into whose bands she placed the ingots, 
" Carry these to the king, and tell him that since it has 
pleased him to demand back that which he so liberally gave 
me, I send it him in hullion As for the devices, they are 
so well impressed upon my memory, and are therein held so 
dear, that I could not suffer any one else to dispose of them, 
enjoy them, or take pleasure in them, save mjsclf''* 

Madame dc Chateaubriand, far from dj lUg a violent death 
through the jealousy of her husband, did not depart tins life 
till long after , and Clement Marot wrote her epitaph in 
V erse of highly philosopluc strain — 

** Sou* ce tombeau ob git Franjoise <le Foix, 

I)e qoi tout bicn thacun souUit dire. 

Ft Ic di«ant, one nno Toix 
■ aran^ do vtmloir contrcdirc 
De grand benotj^ dc grace qui attire. 

Do bon aaroir, d intcUigence promptc. 

Do b ens, dlionncnr ot micux qu on sc racompto 
Diou cstcmel ncl cment 1 cstolU 
O Vnatcur pour t abreger lo compte— 

Cl gut DO nen U ob tout tnompba ^ 

• Dra&tomc, " Madauie Cbateanbrund.** ^ Pocs c do Harot,’ lib In. 
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There is no indication in these lofty moralizing lines of 
either a sudden or ^dolent death. j\'Iadamc dc Chateaubriand 
lived in retirement fi'om court during the favour of ]\'Iademoi- 
sellc d’Heilly, created by letters-patent Duchess d’Etampes. 
The latteij then in the plciiary enjoyment of regal power, 
constituted herself the protectress of that semi-Huguenot 
school of men of letters who buzzed about the king. She 
gave an asylum to Rabelais on the domain of her father, the 
lord of Meudon, and thus he hccaine curate of that parish, 
and there the Lucian of Erance penned his fantastic and not 
over-fastidious buffooneries. 

There Avas therefore no species of flattery left untried by 
the poets in addressing the Duchess d^Etainpcs ; and Marot 
at their head Avas doubly prodigal of such poetic incense. 
hlademoiscUe d^Heilty, on one occasion having lost her 
colour through the fatigue of a long jornmey, hlarot ad- 
dressed her in this short flattering rondeau : — 

*'A'’ous reprendrez, je I’alTirmo 
Par la vie, 

Ce tcint quo vous a ostd 
La ddcsso Bcaute 
Par envie.” 

"Whilst all this lavish incense Rom poets and polemics 
regaled the nostrils of the Duchess d^Etampes, to di’aw her 
over to the new opinions, Diana of Poitiers attaehed herself 
more and more to the party of the Guises, and of those fer- 
vent Catholics Avdio were strongly averse to the elevation of 
the Duchess d’Etampes, from her shoAving favour to the 
doctrines of Calvin. It Avas by this royal favotu’ite^s orders 
that Calvin translated the Psalms. It Avas through her 
mediation that he addressed his dedications to the king ; and 
finally, to humour her sectarian proclivities, the king mar- 
ried the duchess to a gentleman strongly imbued with the 
doctrines of the Reformation — J ean de Brosses. Nevertheless, 
Mademoiselle d^HeiUy kept the name and title she owed to 
the king, that of Duchess d^Etampes, with a pension of fifty 
thousand livres. Diana of Poitiers needed no influence to 
regain possession of her patrimonial possessions, bequeathed 
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by lier father, the Count de Sarat-Valher, and ivhich Tvcrc 
restored to her by one of the stipulations of the treaty of 
"Madrid Tlie Bnehess d’Etampes, rejoicing in her bu\om 
youth, braved anth a degree of haughtinc>«s the more mitijre 
yet far more dazzling beauty — Diana of Poitiers, then called 
Madame la Grande Sinechale^ and avhom a singular fortune 
anaited somewhat later in the reign of the Dauphin, after- 
wards Henry II 


n 

TNrijUENCE OP THE nUCIlESS d’eTAMPES, FiaOURITE OP 
FRANCIS I , OaER THE COURT OF TRANCE OV THE ARRiaAL 
OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI — LONG SWAY OP DIANA OF 
FOITIERS 

The female court of Prancis I presented a cunous pictui e 
when, two years after the dominating sway of the queen- 
mother, Louise of Sa\oj haaing ceased to rule therein, a now 
power arose in Catlicnnc dc* Medici, the Italian consort of his 
second son, Henry Duke of Orleans Of all the female mem- 
bers of this rrcnch king^a famiU,his wiaes alone had failed to 
influence cither las aflcctions or actions Alike gentle and 
unambitious, queens Claude and Eleonora shrank hcforc his 
coldness, and trembled at Ins frown , avhilc women of lower 
rank, and of less than questionable virtue, braved Ins dis- 
pleasure and moulded him to tlicir will Of the influence 
of rran90i‘ic dc Foix, Countess dc Cliatcauhnand, many 
baneful effects remained , allliough, when the opportunities of 
cmI which she had once pos‘»csscd are taken into coiisidcra 
tion, ca cn her career may be deemed comparatively harmless , 
but at the period of Catlicnnc dc* Medici’s arrn al in Prance, 
the full blown mccs of the Duchess d’Ltampcs were the 
man cl and anathema of the nation 

Tlic minor influences must, for obnous reasons, be passwl 
over — each, perhaps, insignificant in itself, but in the aggre- 
gate fearfullj mi'«chie\ous — which iTcrc exercised bj the fair 
and facile maids of honour, each, or nearly cacli, being in 
her turn the *' Cj iithia of the minute /’ and more than one of 
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■ivliom owed lier tcmporaiy favour to tlic Duchess d’Etampes 
licrsclf, whose secret intrigues and undisguised ambition 
absorbed more of her time than could have been left at her 
disposal had she not pronded tlie inconstant but exacting 
monarch with some new object of interest : and the tact with 
which she selected the not unwilling beauties "was not one of 
the least of her talents. Never, upon any occasion, did she 
direct the attention of the king to a woman whose intellect 
might have seemed his conquest after the spell of her beauty 
had ceased to enthrall him : the young and the lovely were 
her ^dctims only when their youth and loveliness were their 
sole attractions. She was ev'er ready to supply lier ro3^al 
lover with a new mistress, but never with a friend, a com- 
panion, or a counsellor ; and thus, as she had rightly fore- 
seen, the Gallic Sardanapalus soon became sated by the 
mere prettiness of his youthful houris, and returned to his 
allegiance to herself, Avearied, and more her slave than ever. 

Such was the state of the French court in Avhich the 
Duchess of Orleans was called to assume her station as a 
princess of the blood ; and, mere girl as she was, she at 
once appreciated alike the difficulties and the advantages of 
her position. A king Avhose leading passions were dissipation 
and magnificence ; a queen (Eleonora) who shranlc from 
imblicitv of aU kinds, and who had neither inclination to 
upbraid, nor energy to resist injustice ; a dauphin, staid and 
serious beyond his years j a powerful and insolent favourite 
(Etampes) ; a licentious nobility ; a morose and careless 
husband ; such were the elements out of which the Italian 
princess had to construct her future; and Catherine de^ 
Medici did not fail to prove herself worthy of the name she 
bore. 

Italy was definitively lost to France by virtue of two 
solemn treaties, and it seemed as if all hope was reft fr’om 
King Francis of ever recovering that country of Ms predilec- 
tion; nevertheless that right which he could no longer 
reclaim directly, he sought to obtain by powerful alliances 
and politic marriages. Francis I. had seconded by his 
utmost efibrts Pope Clement VII. (of the Medici family), 
and the Sovereign Pontifi* had warmly cherished the project 
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of a marriage bet^vccn his own niece Catherine de’ Medici 
and one of the sons of the French king — the youthful Duke 
of Orleans, the chivalrous and devoted servant of Diana of 
Poitiers. The hledici were a powerful race — owing their 
illustrious name to their own personal merits — grandsons 
of simple merchants of wool and silk, as they were. It 
being so, to form an alliance with the King of France was 
a great honour for them. Francis I., in his turn, discovered 
in such marriage a principle of personal influence in Italy. 
Beside her doivry of golden ducats, Catherine de* Medici 
brought the duchy of Urbiuo as a heritage, and perhaps 
eventually even the grand-duchy of Tuscany ; and that which 
was still more important to the French monarch, her preten- 
sions to Beggio, Modena, Pisa, Leghorn, Parma, and Placentia. 

The chronicler Martin du Bellay, in thus recapitulating 
the very cousidcrahlc advantages the Italian princess brought 
with her, relates that, when the treasurers of France com- 
plained to the ^larshal Strozzi of the elendcrncss of the 
dowry, the marshal replied : “ True, the dowry is small, the 
money-weight is not great j but you forget that Madame 
Catherine brings also three rings of inestimable value — the 
lordship of Genoa, the duchy of ^lilan, and the kingdom of 
Naplcs.^^ Words which could only be taken in a figurative und 
hopeful sense, for Catherine dc* ^Medici had no serious legal 
right over those scignorics; only the marshal wished to say 
that, by this alhance w ith the Pope and the ^Ictllci, Francis I. 
morally resumed his position in Italy, and that he therein 
recovered all the pretensions of the house of Valois. 

Charles V., deeply afiected likewise by this marriage, bent 
nil his efforts to hinder it ; with this object he strove to 
oppo^sc the Sforzas to the Medici, and gave with his own 
hand one of his nieces to that vigorous condottieri of the 
Jlilancsc — Francis Sforza, hclonging also to a self-made 
family. Tlie emperor next turned towards the Duke of 
Sai-oy, that guardian of the Alps, and offered liim also an 
alliance with his family j for Charles V. saw clearly that 
Francis I. had not abandoned his cherished d. Italy, 

ami that the new * ’ to realize J* 

his jwlicy, therefore, * 
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Catherine dc^ ^ilcdici at Fontainchlcaii ^vas like Italy 
strctcliing forth its hands to Prance ; the I’opc hccame the 
king’s ally, just as one sees in the great mosaic at Rome 
■where Rope Adrian is stretching forth his hand to Charle- 
magne. Francis I. too was smiling upon Ital}’^ as in pleasing 
remembrance of his earliest and brightest 3'cars of enjoyment. 
Still, the individual position of Catherine dc’ jMcdici in this new 
court was necessarily one of extreme delicacy. The young 
Florentine found the Duke of Oj'lcaiis making open love to 
Diana of Poitiers ; and, strangest of all, Catherine dc’ !Mcdici, 
who was seared}'' eighteen, found herself placed in rivalry 
■aith a favourite of more than thu'ty*fn*c, so lovely, however, 
that it was believed magical arts alone could have preserved 
those unchanged fcatimcs and that youthful freshness which 
excited the admiration of Rosso del Rosso and Priraaticcio. 

Although a girl in yeans, Catherine was already old in 
heart ; and her unexpected elevation, instead of satisfying, had 
merely served to increase that love of power and domination 
which her after career so fatally developed. With a subtle 
tact derived from her Italian nature, Catherine de’ hicdici 
sedulously avoided giving the slightest jar to the then existing 
state of tilings; she manifested neither spite nor anger, for she 
had endured similar spectacles at Florence, and had become 
accustomed to those duplex amom’s and divided affections. A 
stranger in France, thrown into the midst of an unknown 
world, her object was to please everybody, to associate 
herself in the pleasures of a delightful court, to introduce 
therein novel diversions after the Italian fashion, to ingratiate 
herself above aU with Fi-ancis I., already ailing, and whom 
a premature old age menaced alike in his ambition as in his 
pleasures. The king divided his time between Fontainebleau, 
Amboise, and Saint-Germain. Catherine de’ Medici followed 
him everywhere, without showing at first the slightest pre- 
ference between Diana of Poitiers and the Duchess d’Etampes, 
contenting herself with smiling upon both, and making for 
herself a select circle out of that general court, in which 
each courtier should have his lady and his love. Brantome, 
full of his recollections of that time, tells us in his quaint 
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•way, that the hing Tvas very desirous, as he and his sons had 
avowed mistresses, that his courtiers sliould follow their 
example “ And if they did not do so,” says Brantomc, 
“ he considered them coxcombs and fools ” To enhance 
the splendour and gaiety of Iiis court, Francis I had 
earnestly sought to attract thither all the principal nobility 
of France, by educating as pages therein young gentlemen 
from all the provinces, by adorning it with nearly two 
hundred ladies belonging to the greatest families in the 
kingdom, and by establishing it m the splendid palaces of 
Fontainebleau and Saint Germain, which he had either built 
or beautified on the hanks of the Seine, and sometimes in 
the spacious castles of Blois and Amboisc, which Ins prede- 
cessors had inliahitcd on the banks of tbe Loire Thus the 
court that welcomed the subtle Italian pnneess was then the 
most tnagmheent, the most elegant, the most joyous, and, it 
must he confessed, one of the most lax in Europe * Still 
retaining certain military customs of the hliddle Ages, and 
at the same time patronizing the intellectual pursuits of the 
time of the renatssajice, it was half chi\ alnc and half litcrarj , 
— mingling tournaments with studies, hunting with erudition, 
mental achicieracnts with bodily exercises, the ancient and 
rough games of skill and strength with the noiel and refined 
pleasures of the arts 

Catherine dc*Mcdici anlcntly strove to render hcr*clf agree- 
able to a courtly circle eager for cicrytlung like a novel plea- 
sure Francis I had admitted her into the jxitle hande de 
6CS dames fatorxtcs,'\ anth whom he used to hunt tlic stag, 
and frequently entertain joyously m his pleasure houses She 
rode her courser holdy through the forests hcsule the king, 
in his hunting and other sports, and was the first to invent 
stirrups of an elegant form, adapted to give a firmer and 
more graceful seat to a woman nding buIcwisc on horschnek 
AN ith Diana of Poitiers and the Duchess d’Etampes on 
cither side of her, she gave them an example of courage and 
addr<r»s in the management of their fiery palfrcjs Each 
halt of the cliasc was made to imitate a Florentine f£lc or a 
• Michelfl, “ Ilutoire de Mano Stoart '* Sruntoiae, toL t., pp* 23 
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Venetian soiree — delightful reminiseenccs of Italy. There 
•were also dramatic representations, sijcctaclcs in •which fire and- 
water mingled their attractiveness to the gaxc, and the best 
music procurahlc ravished the car, Catherine Avarmly 
patronizing Primaticcio and Penvenuto Cellini, drew after 
them all the artistic talent of Italy for the cmhcllishmcnt 
of these fetes. The gardens -were decorated like the scenes 
of a theatre; and love-devices and cyphers alternating 
•with the grotesque salamander, the badge of Francis I., •were 
cvcrywhci’c intermingled. Some of these salamander orna- 
ments arc still to he seen scattered throngh the chateaux of 
Amboisc and Blois ; and one poor, solitary instance is to 
be found on the flank of a time-corroded stone beneath a 
lo^Y arch in one of the courts of Fontainebleau. It is 
noticed by few •who visit that royal abode, •while wander- 
ing through the deserted gardens originally designed by 
Primaticcio. 

Such then was the circle of beauty and enjoyment in 
which Francis I. passed his leisure hours, and they, indeed, 
comprised no small portion of his entire existence; while 
the manner in which his household was constituted, tended 
rather to increase than diminish the pernicious eflccts of 
such association. 

And in the midst of this vain, and eager, and voluptuous 
throng of sycophantic courtiers, who acknowledged no law 
but the will of the monarch, and no religion save his plea- 
sure, •'ivm’c congregated the most noble and the most beau- 
tiful women of whom France could boast. The circle of the 
queen had been formedfrom that of Louise of Savoy; while the 
court of .iMarguerite of Navarre, during her frequent visits to 
her royal brother, was composed of wit, fascination, and 
gaPantry. Catherine dc’ Medici had been followed to France 
by a train of ladies equally attiActive and equally facile, and 
thus it will cease to be a subject of surprise that, ere long, 
purity and virtue were not only disregarded, but even made 
the common theme of sarcasm and contempt. 

We dare not venture to comment on tins frightful cha- 

VOL. I. 15 
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ractenstic Uie Teign of rrancis I , tliougli trutli compels 
"the fact to be recorded 

We liaTC spoken of Diana of Poitiers as a formidable n^al, 
at this strangely constituted court, to the Duchess d’Etampes, 
but said little touching her early life She -was the daughter of 
the Seigneur de St Valhcr in Dauphiuy, a bra\e and hardy 
captain of a hundred mcn-at arms, ■whose castle stood high 
above the Rhone, amongst those steep mountains of the 
"Yivarais, ■where its scarped rock-based foundations may still be 
seen The Sire de St Yallier was blessed witb a young 
daughter of singular beauty, to •wbom be bad given the 
name of Diana When scarcely six years old, she rode on 
horseback and followed the chase with her father, and knew 
how to fly licr falcon and sparrowhawk with wonderful 
dexterity At ten years of age she •was promised in mar- 
mgo to Louis de Breze, Count de Maulcvncr Louis do 
Bru6, grand seneschal of "Normandy, was descended illegiti- 
mately from Charles VII, his mother being tint king's 
daughter by bis lugh-ramdcd favourite, Agnes Sorel lie 
badrccciicd from the gentle Agnes the name of ^faulciTicr, 
on account of his untamcablc love for the chase, for even as 
a child, he uas alrcadj a fomiidahlc destroyer of game, and 
truly worshipped Diana reproduced under the attributes of 
the goddess of the woods The Brdzes ucrc dc'seended 
from an ancient Norman race , and the nuptials of 
Diana of Poitiers ivith Louis de BrCze were edehrated 
almost in the midst of war Tor the Count de Saint- 

Valhcr would not quit the Constable de Bourbon, at the 
head as he was of his men at arms, and his most faithful 
counsellor A corande in the battles of Bayard, of Ga«ton 
de PoLv, and De la Palis«c, lie had fought in the wars of 
Italj with La Trcmouillc and Lautrec — a brilliant chivalrj 
which, after liamig followed Louis XII , went to rallj about 
the iicwlj accctled Francis I , like the paladins grouped 
around Charlemagne A generation full of man i Is and 
great deeds of war, which Francis I was fain to satisfy 
victories and distant conquests 

Diana’s marriage uitli IjOuis de Brtze took place in 
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1514, wlien the hridegroom had aheady attained the age of 
fifty-five, and bore about him many honourable scars, ■which, 
however they might tend to enhance his glory as a soldier, 
were by no means calculated to increase his personal attrac- 
tions in the eyes of a young and beautiful girl. Nor was 
the home to which he conveyed the new-made countess 
more consistent "with her age and habits than its master. 
The gloomy castle of Anet (pompously designated the 
Palace of the Kings of Navarre, because the domain had 
originally formed a portion of the territories appertaining 
to the two sovereigns), admirably as it was situated in a 
fertile valley, watered by the rival rivers of the Eure and 
the Vesgre, and backed by the magnificent forest of Dreux, 
was in itself dark, melancholy, and isolated. It consisted 
of a heavy square mass of masonry, pierced on each of its 
sides by two rows of lancet windows deeply sunk in the 
stonework, and flanked at either corner by strong and 
lofty towers ; the whole of the edifice was surrounded by a 
battlemented wall, and encircled by a moat, the only mode 
of access being by a drawbridge, which communicated with 
a single entrance-gate, opening upon the court within. 
The interior of Anet was in keeping with its outward 
appearance — dark oaken panellings, grim-touched portraits 
of departed worthies, long and chill galleries, where the 
lightest footfall awoke mysterious echoes. These were the 
unattractive features of the bridal house of the mere girl 
whom the Grand Seneschal had won from her smiling birth- 
place in Dauphiny. 

Diana, who was destined to play so prominent a part 
during two successive reigns, was, as we have said, the 
daughter of the Count de St. Vallier, representative of one 
of the most ancient families of Dauphiny, and of Jeanne de 
Batarnay, and was born on the 3rd of September, 1499 ; 
Wilde her husband, Louis de Breze, was the grandson, on 
the mother’s side, of Charles VII. and Agnes Sorel — a chcum- 
stance which, at that period, was considered greatly to enhance 
his personal dignity, whatever prejudice might be attached 
to it in our own times. At the period of her father’s con- 

15—2 
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dcTQTvution, as an. accomplice m tlve defection of tUc constable 
Bourbon, Diana had pasMjd licr twenty-third year, but she had 
spent her early life in an unbroken calm, which still imcsted 
her inth all the charms that enslave Nature had endowed her 
alike with beauty and with mtdlect,and as she moved through 
the sombre saloons of Anct like a spirit of light, the elderly 
Seneschal blessed the day upon which he had secured such a 
vision ofloichness to gladden the close of his othennse mono- 
tonous life The aged and iwonous husband terminated his 
existence in 1531, hut before that period Diana had had to 
tremble for the fate of her father, who lay under sentence 
of death for treason Violently reproaching the Seneschal 
for ha\ ing been the cause of betraying the Count to the 
scaffold, in spite of ci cry remonstrance, she resolutely set 
out from Anet for the court of Trancis, and at the feet of 
that gallant and impressible monarch pleaded in tears for 
her parent’s pardon “What passed during that memorable 
intemcw was ncicr known as matter of history But this 
much IS certain — the powerful intercession of Diana saicd 
her father’s life Tlic writers of the time put different inter- 
pretations upon the clemency of the king Suffice it that 
the Count de St Vallier was rcpneicd upon the icry scaf- 
fold,* and that Madame dc Breze remained at court, where 
she became the inspiring theme of tlic muse of Marot, who 
has succeeded, h} the lanous poems which he wrote in her 
honour, and of which the sense is far from cqunocal, in 
creating a suspicion that it was not long ere she became 
reconciled, not onl} to the maimers, but also to the iiccs of 
the licentious court m which, thereafter, she made herself 
80 notonouslj conspicuous Some histonans acquit her of 
baling paid, by the forfeiture of her virtue, for the life of 
her father, from the fact that, m the patent h\ avluch his 
sentence was remitted, no mention is made of her personal 
intercession, and tliat his pardon was attributed to that of 

• It U rccordcj of St. lallier that oa thu ocraiion fuch the efT-et 
him cf terror of an >(^oniiniout death, U at hit hair become j^rftclW 
donnj tl e night preecdmi; the day fixed for hh execution and no changnl waa 
Iiw ari'earaneo In the morning, that hu astonubed gxolert finaed aaotJwr 
peraoa had been luLstituted for their innsowf 
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tlie Grand Seiiesclial himself, and others of his relatives and 
friends ; but it appears scarcely probable that Francis 'svould, 
under any circumstances, have been guilty of the indelicacy 
of invoMng her in public disgrace, aware, as he necessarily 
must have been, of the suspicion -which -was attached to 
every young and beautiful -u'oman to whom he accorded any 
marked favour or protection. Had her life, moreover, been 
pure and exemplary, and had she, after obtaining the 
pardon of her father, withdrawn once more into retirement, 
posterity would have been at no loss to form a correct and 
worthy judgment of her conduct ; but the vain and willing 
idol of a depraved poet, and the voluntary seductress of a 
prince who had scarcely reached half her own age, must be 
content to leave her memory at least clouded by doubt and 
darkened by suspicion. 

Diana, pleading at the feet of the king for the life of a 
parent, succeeding in her sublime mission, and subsequently 
dedicating her youth to the solace of that parent’s suffer- 
ings, would have ranked among the noblest of examples of 
female virtue and heroism ; but Diana of Poitiers, the fri- 
volous votary of courtly pleasures, and the mature mistress 
of a boy -prince, excites only disgust, distrust, and contempt ; 
and as we trace her downward course step by step, we 
scarcely care to ascertain by whom she was first led into 
the path of eAul. 

In 1536, whilst the court was at Amboise, a grand tour- 
nament was provided for the amusement of the king’s sister 
hlarguerite. Queen of Navarre, and held in the great court 
of the castle. Not .only the princes, but even the king himself, 
had in turn taken their places in the lists, and the Duke of 
Angoul^me, the younger son, had particularly distinguished 
himself by his prowess. The fatigues that he had under- 
gone in the lists, and his consequent exhaustion, induced 
the young prince to swallow a large goblet of spiced wine a 
few moments before the king rose from the supper-table ; 
and the insidious draught acted the more potently upon 
him, from the fact that he had previously pledged the 
flatterers, by whom he was surrounded, with more than 
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siifficient ngour In this state of excitement, he no sooner 
ascertained from one of the chamberlains tint the king hid 
retired to Ins apartments, than he ro'se abmptlv from lus 
seat, exclaiming to a group of inld young courtiers 17110 
■were in attendance npon him — “Now then, gentlemen, his 
majesty is safe for the night, and wc are the lords of 
Amboisc Let us go and take the air upon the bridge, 
and sec if ire cannot thrash some of the rascally lackeys 
■who amu«c themselves by stopping up the thoroughfare, and 
striking those ■who thrust them aside ” 

The proposal met with unanimous applause , and the hot- 
headed prince and his cquallv wild companions at once 
sallied from the castle, and laishcd upon the lounging group 
on the bridge, who, being m the «ervicD of the court, and 
many among them c\cn in that of the king himself, all 
earned arms The darkness of the night rendered it im- 
possible to recognise their assailants, and consequently, 
when the Duke d’AngoulCmc, at the head of his little party, 
fell upon them svrord in hand, they defended tliem«clics 
vigorously , while, as ho persisted m retaining his position, 
he soon became the pnneipal object of attack, until at 
length a stroke was aimed at him with so sure a hand, that 
M dc Castclnau, a Gascon noble and one of his fa^ountc 
mmions, had only time to throw himself between the duke 
and Ins antagonist, and to rcccue the blow intended for liis 
master, at whose feet he fell dead upon the instant At 
once sobered and horror stneken at the result of Ins im- 
pnidcncc, tlic young pnnee shouted impcnouslj, “Put up 
your swords, gentlemen I am the Duke d’Angoulemc !” 

In onlcr to dissipate the annoyance winch he felt at tins 
disgraceful adionturc, and, if possible, to oicrcome the 
gloom winch the fate of a fnend to whom he bad been 
grcatlj attached had shed oicr the spirits of the young 
prince, the king, after baling severely reprimanded lus son, 
removed with the court to Chumliord, and it was jirohahlj 
the dread winch be felt lest tbc liitberto lively joutb sboulil 
belie tbc promise of bis bojbood, that Ictl him to obscnc, 
even more closely than cicr, tlie demeanour of bis other 
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sons. On one occasion, as lie was leaning over the balcony 
of the great ball, watching the three princes, who were en- 
gaged at tennis in the court below, he turned suddenly to- 
wards the Grande Senechale, who was standing near him, 
and motioning her to advance, he directed her attention to 
the listlessness with which the Duke d^Angouleme was 
pursuing the game. 

" I scarcely recognise him,” he said, with a sigh ; his 
natural enthusiasm is quenched. Even the Dauphin exhibits 
more excitement.” 

“ Give him time, sire,” replied Diana of Poitiers, sooth- 
ingly. He is young, and he has lost a friend. The prince 
loved M. de Castelnau.” 

' " Doubtless you are right, madame,” acquiesced the 
king ; “ at least you are an admirable consoler, and I dare 
not doubt your words. He is young; and we know that 
time cures aU evils.” 

“Not aU, sire.” 

Erancis looked at her steadfastly. 

“ You are right again, madame ; not all. There are 
certain eidls which time and memory can only canker, and 
others for which it affords no hope. You see the Dauphin ? 
Time fails to make a Frenchman of the Spaniard.” 

Monseigneur is grave beyond his years, assuredly, sire,^^ 
said Madame de Breze ; “ but his mind is all nobleness.” 

“ And Henry, madame ? what will you say of Henry ?” 
asked the king, almost peevishly. “ For my own part, I 
despair of him. Since his marriage he has become more 
unsocial and impracticable than ever.” 

“ Surely your majesty did not anticipate that a wife 
would render him more frank and joyous?” said Diana, 
with a slight accent of sarcasm. “ For the Duke of Orleans 
there was no cure but love.” 

“ Aha ! is it so, fair Diana ?” asked Francis, suddenly 
roused into excitement ; “ then we have committed a fatal 
error, for I fear that love and marriage are too frequently 
incompatible.” 

The beautiful widow was silent. 
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“ Catlicrinc is, lioTreTcr, handsome cnougli to animate a 
statue/’ pursued the langj **it can scarcely be difficult to 
love her.” 

“ True/’ said Sladame dc Breze, mtb an arch look, 
“but love cannot be compelled; make it a duty, and it 
turns to loathing.” 

He is, then, irreclaimable ?” 

“ By no means. A sincere and ardent passion ivould 
arouse him from his present apathy ; for none love more 
deeply than those u-ho resist moral coercion.” 

“ On the faith of a gentleman, you possess more wisdom, 
madamc, handsome as you arc,” exclaimed Francis, ener- 
getically, “ than all the doctors of the Sorbonne. I only 
wish that some one as fair and as fascinating as yoursell 
would undertake hia conversion. I should be her debtor 
beyond requital ” 

"The expenment might at least be tried,” murmured 
Diana, twisting her pearl chatelaine about her taper fingers. 

"But by whom^’ asked the king, “Tor such an 
undertaking it would require a miracle to insure success If, 
indeed, you could Ic prevailed upon to sacrifice yourself-—” 

" Your majesty docs not possess a more devoted servant 
than Diana of Poitiers ” 

" I know it, madamc, I know it,” said Trancis, as a 
strange expression passed over his face; "and I am equally 
an arc tliat jou, at least, could not fail: but perhaps the 
past — 

" Do you fear, sire,” asked the Grande S^ndchalc, with 
an ironical smile, " that the memory of M. dc Brtzd— ?” 

The king forced an uneasy laugh as he hastily rcjihcd, 
notwithstanding the conclusion of licr inquirj', " I have no 
such apprehension, fur lady ; therefore let the old Senc^hal 
rest m peace. We will revert no more to hvgonc jears, — 
nothing 13 so idle as retrospection ; while ns regards the 
future, I do not for a moment doubt jour jiowcr, and only 
wish that it could he successfully cxcrtcvl.” 

" Your wtslies arc mv law, sire,” was the rejoinder of 
the fair widow, as her nch lips parted m afiected merri- 
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ment j “ but Madame d^Etampcs is approacbiug, aud I -will 
uo longer intrude upon your majesty/^ 

“ The duehess is jealous/’ said the royal libertine^ as he 
aeknowledged her parting eurtsey, " and we must not violate 
the proprieties at Chambord. I Avill not detain you, Madame 
la Grande Senechale.” And as Diana moved away, the 
favourite advanced to the balcony, — a liberty upon which 
the neglected queen would have feared to venture. 

At this period the -widow of Louis do Dreze had abeady 
attained her thirt^'-'Seventh year, while the Prince Hemy 
was only in his seventeenth ; and at the first glance it would 
appear as though so formidable a disparity of age must have 
rendered any attempt on her part to engage the affections 
of so mere a 'youth alike abortive and ridiculous; but so 
perfectly had she preserved even the youthful bloom which 
had added so much to her attractions on her first appear- 
ance at court, that slie appeared ten years younger than she 
actually was. Her features were regular and classical ; her 
complexion faultless ; her hair of a rich purple black, which 
took a golden tint in the sunshine ; while her teeth, her 
ankle, her hands and arms, and her bust, were each in their 
tmn the theme of the com’t poets. That the extraordinary 
and almost fabulous duration of her beauty was in a great 
degree due to the precautions which she adopted, there can 
be little doubt, for she spared no effort to secure it. She 
was jealously careful of her health, and in the most severe 
weather bathed in cold water ; she suffered no cosmetic to 
approach her, denouncing every compound of the kind as 
worthy only of those to whom Nature had been so niggard 
as to compel them to complete her imperfect work ; she 
rose every morning at six o’clock, and had no sooner left her 
chamber than she sprang into the saddle, and after having 
galloped a league or two, returned to her couch, whereon she 
remained until mid-day engaged in reading. Her system 
appears a singular one, but in her case it undoubtedly proved 
successful, as, after having enslaved the Duke of Orleans in 
lier thirty-seventh year, she still reigned in absolute sove- 
reignty over the heart of that King of Trance when she had 
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nearly reached the age of sixty It is certain, hoTvc'cr, 
that the magnificent Diana owed no small portion of this 
extraordinary and unprecedented constancy to the charms 
of her mind and the brilliancy of her intellect. 

Tlie short dialogue between Francis and herself ivliich 
we ha\e giicn aboic inspired the ambitious widow with 
new ideas and aspirations Hitherto she had been content 
to wait a reaction in the licart of Francis himself. She did 
not bclicie that the Duchess d’Etampes could long conceal 
from him the extent of her profligacy , and ell aware that, 
should the faiourite be disgraced, lier successor would soon 
be determined, she contented herself by exerting all her 
fascinations against the frail heart of the monarch, and 
watching for the hour of her own triumph 

Tlic few sentences which had passed in the balcony, how- 
c\ cr, had sufficed to open up a new career before her. That 
the king had spoken rather in a bitter mirtb than m sober 
seriousness she was well anarc, but this comiction failed to 
shake her purpose The saturnine and forbidding nature of 
the Duke of Orlcan**, morcoicr, rendered tbc task vbicli she 
uas about to undertake one of no common difficulty, but 
this >cry consciousness piqued her lanity, and determined 
her to pcrscicrc 

The pnnee was at first annoyed, and cicn abashed, at the 
undisguised preference exhibited towards him by the most 
beautiful woman at court, hut Diaua soon succeeded in 
subjugating his licart through his vauitj Conscious tliat 
he pov<icv«!cd neither the dignity of the Dauphin nor the 
frank graccfulnc^ of his younger brother Charles, llciirj of 
Orleans had hitherto carefully aioidcd the society of the 
opposite sex, and had ei cn received the band of his wife with 
a marked repugnance, which had drawn u]K)n him the dis- 
pleasure of tlic king , but he soon found that there was no 
resisting the seductions of the syren, who, while she looked 
into his face with the brightest smile and the most hriUiant 
eyes in the world, discoiercd in himself a thousand estimable 
qualities and personal attractions to which he had never 
dreamt he could adiaucc any claim. 
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Wliat effect tlie triumpli of Madame de Breze over tlie 
lieart of 'the prinee produced upon the mind of the king, the 
old chronicler udio dilates complaisantly upon all the pre- 
ceding details does not inform uSj hut the impression which 
it made upon the Duchess d’Etampes. soon became apparent, 
and was destined to exert a most unhappy influence over the 
fortunes of the nation. The first weapon which the haughty 
favourite wielded against the mature mistress of the young 
duke was that of ridicule. She affected to discredit the 
report that Henry of Orleans could he enthralled by the 
antiquated charms of a “ wrinkled old woman ; ” and in 
support of her argumeuts, amused herself by asserting that 
she was born the same year in which the daughter of St. 
VaUier had espoused the Grand Seneschal of Normandy. Of 
course she found many and attentive auditors, not one of 
whom attempted to disprove her words, although all were 
aware that Madame de Breze was the senior of the duchess 
only by seven years. She next attacked the person of her 
victim, forewarning those who were bold enough to uphold 
her claims to admiration, that the beauty of which she was 
so vain was known to be the result of sorcery, and that they 
wordd ere long see it vanish as mysteriously as it had been 
bestowed. Diana, however, was not to be conquered by 
means so puerile as these ; and secure of the affections and 
support of the prince, she treated the calumnies of her per- 
secutor with disdain. 

The temper of the Duchess d^Etampes was iU calculated 
to brook this tacit assumption of superiority ; and foiled in 
her efforts to rid herself of the intrusive beauty by her own 
agency, she carried her vindictiveness so far as to demand of 
the king that he should exile Madame de Breze from the 
com’t ; but Erancis, who had already begun to congratulate 
himself upon the altered deportment of the duke, which he 
attributed entnely to the influence exerted over him by Diana, 
refused to accede to her wishes ; reminding her that while 
the Duchess of Orleans uttered no complaint, and continued 
to exhibit towards the Grande Senechale the same conside- 
ration and regard as ever, it was impossible that he could 
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interfere to prevent the progress of the liaison Not even 
this deelaration could^ hoivevcr, discourage the pertinacious 
fai ounte, who thenceforward studiously avoided aU reference 
toDiana herself, but strenuously endeavoured to disparage the 
duke in the eves of lus roj al father, drawing invidious compa* 
nsons between that prince and the Dauphin, and seeking by 
Cl cry means in her power to crush hw rapidly increasing favour 
It must not, nci crthelcss, be supposed that, although 
Madame dc Brezd prcscricd sufficient self command to exhibit 
nothing save contempt towanls the vindictive duchess, she 
did not acutely feel and bitterly resent the sarcasms of winch 
she had been made the subject Jealous of the supenor 
power of the royal mistress, and exasperated by her insults, 
even while she displavcd worldly wisdom enough patiently 
to abide her time of vengeance, her hcai-t was to tbo full 
as much agitated by hatred as that of Anne dc Pisscheu 
herself, and a conviction that such must in reality be the 
case once more divided the court into two separate factions, 
which the doubtful aspect of public affairs alone tended to 
render for a time innoxious 

But the sway of the imperious favourite was destined to 
come to a clo«c in 15 17, bj the somewhat sudden death of 
her roj al protector Francis, soured and morose, his intellect 
clouded and debased hv a painful malady, the result of his 
licentious habits, and which had undermined his constitution, 
breathed Ins last at the chateau of Rambouillct m the 
«pnng of that jear With nil his fadings— and they were 
many — Francis, when wc consider the state lu which he left 
lus kingdom — augmented in temtorv, resources, and renown 
—must iindoubtcdl) he ranketl amongst the greatest of the 
French monarchs The title of “ Tlic 1 athcr of Letters and 
the Art V' bj winch this pnnee is jxipularlv known in liLstorj , 
j)OUJtH to another and a nobler sphere of action, m winch he 
signallv merited the admiration and gratitude of France and 
of the civdizitl world Irancis was an energetic and mnni* 
ficent promoter of tint great intcUcctmd revival winch vras 
one of the nio«t inemonblc charactcnslirs of 1ns age He 
was a fneiul, protector, and patron of the learned Bude, or 
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Butlitius^ tlic first Greek seholnr of his day ; of Scaligcr, and 
of llic famous printer^ l^obert Stephens ; of the satirist, 
Bahehiis, and tlic Calvinist poet, Clement I^I'arot ; of the 
paintei's, Leonardo da Vinei, Andrea del Sarto, Salviati, and 
Ih'imatienio ; of the scnljdors, Benvemilo Ccdlini and .Tean 
Goujon. Tim public edifices of the rei.e:n an; so many 
splendid monuments of the glories of the Tlenaissanec. France 
owes to the munificemce of Francis, and the skill and ta^ite 
of his artists, the stimptuous palaet's of Fontainebleau, St. 
Germain, and Chambord; and the smaller but ex(piisitely 
elegant chateaux of Chcnonec.aux, Azay-lc-llideaux, Villcrs- 
Cotterels, and Anct. 

Diana of Poitiers, who dtiring the reign of I'rancis had 
only played a secondary part in the FTench court, now saw 
its courlici*s, of whatever faction, (lock eagerly round licr ; 
for her undivided influence not only cqmdled, but over- 
balanced all the rest. Henry II., her lover, then in his 
twenty-ninth year, was a prince of dull understanding and 
feeble character. His sole accomplishment consisted in a 
remarkable expertness in bodily exercises, and over him 
!Madame dc Breze, arrived at the mature age of forty-eight, 
but who had wonderfully preserved her distinguished bcaiity, 
now exercised an almost absolute ascendant. In fact, from 
this time the roy.al favourite reigned in France under 
Henry’s name. The first use she made of her power was to 
procure the exile of the Duchess d’Etampes, whom, however, 
she generously allowed to retain all her possessions, contenting 
herself with depriving of their api^ointmcnts those who 
owed them to the favour of her rival. Diana, indeed, sooji 
wrought a sweeping change in every department — in the 
council, ministry, and parliament. Tlie Constable himself 
even could not preserve his power and dignity, save by pay- 
ing submissive com’t to the potent favourite. In 1548, the 
king having bestowed upon her for life the duchy of Valen- 
tinois, she thenceforward took the title of Duchess of 
Valentinois. She obtained also from Henry the gift of the 

right of confirmation.-” This was a lucrative privilege, 
which, before the establishment of the paulette, compelled 
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all tliose -who held posts in SVancc to pay a fine to be con- 
finned in their tenure on the accession of each king to the 
tlirone. This last favour, which Francis I. had only granted 
to his mother, caused the people to murmur. Diana em- 
ployed the funds derived from that monareVs liberality upon 
the embellishment of the chateau of Anet, which the pun- 
sters of the day henceforward nicknamed Dianet. Philibert 
Delorme superintended the architectural details ; and after 
the lapse of three centuries, Anet still retains, at the 
present day, the reputation for exquisite design then 
accorded to it. 

Tlie privilege of Diana of Poitiers, like that of the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour during her sway, was to have fostered 
painting and sculpture, and the arts of design, and to have 
presided during an epoch of grandeur and of a gcncml renova- 
tion of the arts. All glory, alas ! is fugitive, but the fostering 
protection accorded to art and science survives c\cry other j 
and thus the names of Leonardo da Vinci, del Posso, Prima- 
ticcio, and Benvenuto Cellini, arc intern oven with the memory 
of the beauty and courtly grace of Diana of Poitiers. 

Even at the present day, upon the facades of the monu- 
ments of the Renaissance, upon the fluted columns of Anet, 
over the elaborately sculpturcil doors of Amboisc, over tlic 
artistically designed chimneys of Cbambord, at Fontaine- 
bleau or in the Loiurc, may he seen the cypher of Diana 
of Poitiers interlaced with the initials of Henry II.; for it 
was especially during the short reign of that monarch that 
Diana of Poitiers had greatest sway; under Francis I, her 
ONcrt poncr was almost wholly neutralized by the cold, 
capricious beauty, the Duchess d'Etampes, some twenty 
years younger than herself. 

Under King llcnrj' II., Diana of Poitiers, still hcautiful, 
though mature of years, ruled by her fascinations a young 
and chhalrous king; the huntress Diana, such as Prima- 
ticcio has depicted her in his mysterious thickets, with 
quiver on shoulder and hounds in leash, may suggest some- 
thing of the marvellous beauty of his patroness, Diana of 
Poitiers, 
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The true Eenaissance, firm and defined character, 

%ras only developed in Fraf^e under the reign of Henry II., 
though it has erroneously attributed to that of Francis I. 
exclusively. Catherine dv Diana of Poitiers 

were the great patronesses reviving art, and it is to those 
two intellects— the one w}^o\\y Florentine, the other wholly 
French— that we owe somP of its finest monuments. They 
both patronized German ^*ilon and Philibert Delorme, and 
each extended a hand to POor and bravely struggling 
potter and Avonderful arti^^j Bernard Palissy, whose works, 
so highly prized at the p^’^sent day, dazzle our eyes alike 
by their curious design a^^ marvellous colours. 

The age of Diana, whic^ oaade her empire over the heart 
of Henry appear so extraordinary, led some of her con- 
temporaries to believe tP^* recourse to sorcery to 

enthral him ; and the ol^ story of the enchanted ring of 
Charlemagne was revived '^or the occasion by her traducers. 
Certain grave writers, ^s Theodore de Beza and 

Pasquier, have not scruf^ed to adopt this vulgar super- 
stition; and the latter sought to prove the fact by 
adducing instances of its practice. The actual magic of Diana 
was the fascination of a sPPerior mind, versatile talents, and 
brilliant personal graces. ' The pz’aises of the beaux esprits 
whom she patronized prof ^ she was alive to the charms 

of poetry and elegant Hl^erature; for the Muses deign to 
offer their incense to o^ly who can appreciate its 

odour ; and it is clear thj^^ it was not gratitude solely which 
inspired the verses of Bellay, De Ronsard, and De 
Pelletier. In art also evinced an exquisite taste and 
judgment ; and that she jliberally fostered some of its pecu- 
liar developments, we havf opportunity of observing in 

the rare specimens of the' ihmous pottery known as Faience 
de Henri Deux,"' or of “ de Poitiers," lately exhibited 

among the Collection of ptyects on Loan at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. This apparently the pottery de luxe 
of the brilliant courts o| !• and Hemy II., as evi- 

denced by the cyphers, ^I’morial bearings, fee., which occur 
on so many specimens. 'Not only is the style of ornamen- 
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tation preci<5cly that of the prc\alent aud most beautiful 
Prcnch Hcnai'^sancc of that period, but the exact penod is 
confirmed by the fact tliat a considerable proportion of the 
specimens ivcre actually made for Henry II and Diana j 
inasmuch as that hing’s well knoivn monogram, the H and 
tlie ambiguous double D (or H interlaced with crescents), 
may be seen on so much of the ware There arc fifty- fi\c 
pieces of this cunous and exquisite pottery known to be 
extant — in England twenty five, in Trance twenty-nine, and 
one in Russia — all apparently from the hand of the onginal 
artist, with the exception of two or three specimens, the 
work of perhaps a relative or pupil, whose labours, from 
their marked infenontj, had no success It has excited the 
keenest interest and cunosity amongst amateurs and col- 
lector for twenty or thirty years past, and, in consequence, 
its pecuniary value has attained a fabulous ratio, very far 
bejondthatof any other variety of decorated pottery , but 
nothing is known with certainty respecting cither the 
producer or the place of its origin 

■Neither the }outh nor beauty of Catherine could with- 
draw her consort from the fascinations of Diana, notwith- 
standing her adiauccd age the queen remained throughout 
their union neglected and without authonty Tortwentj- 
two years the sway of the dominant and only faionrite 
lasted, unn'isailcd and unbroken, until the catastrophe oc- 
curred which depnxed Trance of a king and Diana of a 
faithful lover At the celebration of the nuptials of Henry’s 
sister, the Princess ^rarguentc, with the Duke of Saioj, 
in Kjo^, the king, uhdst tilting with Montgomery, captain 
of his Scottish guards, was stnick in the eye h) a fragment 
of that stout knight’s lance, avhtch, penetrating the brain, 
ultimately oau«ctl death after clmcn dajs of intense suffer- 
ing Diana nmer quitted the king while life rcmamctl, 
hut immtHliately after his dccca*!cshc rctircil to Anet, where 
she diwl some six years afterwards, haiiug rctainwl her 
singular beaut) and sagour of frame to the latest period 
of her existence 
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T he term " minion ” has happjly 
inapplicable in the present state] 
probably a word of explanation. Thougj 
origin, the class of men to whom it 
not natives df that country. The protc)^yP®> strictly speak 
will be found among those young noblp ^^bo, in the sixtec 
century, abandoned the soft clime of accompan; 

the court of the Louvre the youthfi)^ bride of Henry 
— the lively and quick-witted Cather:j^® Medici. T 
first flocked to Paris in her train those dainty Italians, a 
remarkable for their regular featur^®^ tufted beards, 
carefully curled locks, redolent of t^® costliest ungue] 
their effeminate costume, their frivolo^® disorderly 
and manners by turns haughty and obsn^fi^^®^®* ^bile the 
and dissipated denizens of the court ar‘d city welcomed tl 
ultramontanes with enthusiasm, the caass of the pei 
looked upon them with scorn and ^^d expre, 

their sentiments in the refrain — 

" Italien, qui que tu sois, , 

Qui vieus t'enricher auK depens f ^ Fraiigois, 

Toi qui te sera de muguet parfu|, ' 

Procbainemenfc tu seras enfumd;) 


And well did the Parisian burghers ^^’ocJiainement keep 
promise contained in the last line. 

But ere long, infected by these foreign fopperies, 

16 
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even to his nobles, he sought to isolate himself altogether 
from state affairs j admitting to his presence only certain 
youthful favourites — scions of noble houses, chosen for their 
.handsome mien, rare fashion in dress, reputation for gallan- 
try — and who were contemptuously called his minions. 
Languidly reclining upon the cushions of a gilded chaloupe, 
and surrounded by these familiars, he passed the greater part 
of the day enjoying the breeze upon the Saone, as he had 
lately done among the lagunes at Venice, wholly given up 
to the dolce far niente. At dinner his table was surrounded 
by a balustrade, in order that the courtiers might not 
approach too near him; and the repast finished, he hurriedly 
received a few petitions, as he passed out of the hall, and 
hastened to shut himself up again with his crew of parasites. 
It cannot, therefore, be wondered at that the nobility who had 
flocked to Lyons to welcome their new king soon took their 
departure thoroughly disgusted. 

The marked change observable in the manners and amuse- 
ments of the court of France at this period must undoubtedly 
be attributed to the policy and influence of Catherine de’ 
Medici. All France was’ then a battle-field. Perhaps the 
universal soldiership of the nation may be traced to this 
ferocious age, when no man^s life was safe unless by the 
strength of his own arm ; fighting, robbery, waylaying being 
the occupation of high and low. The politic and intriguing 
queen-mother, who, after ^patiently submitting for twenty 
yeai's to the paramount influence of Diana of Poitiers, had 
‘ since swayed supreme the sceptre of her three sons, succeeded 
in banishing the rough but manly sport of the tourney, in 
which her husband had lost his life, and introducing the 
Carrousel^— diix importation from Italy — instead ; running at 
the ring, tennis, and bilboquet ; thinking it desirable to 
refrigerate somewhat the hot blood which then coursed so 
feverishly through the veins of the French noblesse. Cost 
what it might, some outlet must be found for that fierceness 

A military game, consisting of a series of exercises on horsebacli, executed 
in quadrilles, and intermixed with allegorical and other emblems drawn from 
fable or history. 


16—3 
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of ttc national spirit Tvliicli required distraction, she tliought, 
from the rougli trade of irar , and Catherine therefore looked 
mtli a fa^onnng eye upon erery sort of court fete de%otcd 
io amusements of a gentler character — the chase alone 
remaining in fashion of all the other old feudal sports among 
the courtiers They had too long turned their swords against 
each other’s breasts, and tlie queen mother seemed to say to 
the«e fiery champions of both parties. Leaguer and Huguenot, 
“ Here arc abodes of lore and repose offered to you, brave 
and noble warnors, who have too long dealt m strife and 
bloodshed ” And with such designs she promoted that 
continued festivity, m which courtly dissipation was mingled 
with rcligiou«i pomp and superstition, after the Italian mode, 
and which gave such a peculiar impress to the habits and 
manners of her time 

Such, at least, is the opinion of those who are the apologi«ts 
of the policy of the crafty Catherine To ns her motive 
seems abundantly clear — the necessity she felt of amusing 
tbc minds of her sons to prevent them from paying attention 
to state affairs, m order that she might guide them herself 
and rule entirely uncoulrollcd 

Nothing could exceed tbc extravagance and luxury m 
dress on the occasion of thc'c banquets, ballets, and festivals 
Nor IS it surprising that the duties of the toilette should 
now be considered as all important, when it is recorded that 
the soicrcign himself would spend whole days m dc\i«ing 
new fashions, that he would cut out Ins uifc’s robes and his 
own, as well as perform the office of hairdresser both to her 
and his effeminate faiouritc^, who, following lus example, 
wore their hair turned over a comb, like women, and were 
often seen winding silk, stringing licads, and cmbroidcnng 
Tlic care and adornment of his own person occnpicd the 
chief part of the day His hands were covered every night 
with tilo\c«, and a cloth dipped in cs'cncc was laid over his 
face, in OTxlcr to improve the delicacy of his comjilcxion, his 
hair was always fnxzcd with the greatest care, and dyed of 
a hcautiful bhek , wliolc hours were paired in giving the 
prejicr shade to the red and white of Lis check*, and painting 
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Ills eyebrows. His dress, on any great occasion, was so 
covered Avitb pearls, precious stones, and embroidery, as 
almost to conceal tlie cloth of gold of which it was generally 
formed ; and as at this period nobody was permitted to 
appear at more than one fete -in the same costume, the 
enormous sums lavished on dress are quite incalculable. 

In that clever picture of these times, entitled “ Catherine 
de’ -Medici ; or, the Queen-mother,^^ we have the portrait of 
one of her minions sketched ad ztngnem. The epithet w-hich 
Count Boniface la Mole had acquired, of Le Baladin de la 
Cour, did not raise him much in the estimation of sober- 
minded persons, and he was, looked upon by the better part 
of the community as the very impersonation of profligacy 
and effeminacy. This accomplished ornament of the most 
unprincipled court in Europe might be seen sauntering on in 
the train of the queen-mother, carefully avoiding any indica- 
tion of interest in a ceremonial which perhaps absorbed the 
attention of every one else, but looking from side to side 
with an air of profound indifference, occasionally lifting from 
liis side, where it depended, a small mirror in a gold frame, 
which, though till lately an appendage of the female toilette, 
he had newly introduced as an ornament among the fops of 
the period. His attire bespoke the utmost care and considera- 
tion, and proclaimed the high importance attached to his 
character ; the most faultless propriety reigned throughout, 
and the ensemble was so perfect and so inimitable, that no 
one portion of the elaborate finish shone out more conspicu- 
ously than the rest. In his ears he wore rings of rubies, 
wdth drops of pearl ; his hair was curled, turned back, and 
fastened with combs j the hat he negligently held was adorned 
with an aigrette of diamonds, and from the front hung over 
the forehead, when worn, a profusion of little ornaments, in a 
fringe of various-coloured gems, which shook at every move- 
ment of the head. His beard was long and pointed — a mode 
very dear to him, as he was conseious of the peculiarly fine 
growth of that imposing appendage, in which particular, as 
some of the nobles could not vie with him, a few followed 
the example of Henry III., whose beard was worn short, and 
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who«e Bair "was dyed of Tvbatever colour pleaded bun for the 
time Ou bis ^rbitc uncovered baud sparkled numerous 
small nogs, from ^bicb, as be occasionally ^va^ cd bis fnnged 
handkercbief or pointed to some object, a stream of odour 
issued, the bollow of each mg being filled with musk His 
short mantle was of neb silk, gorgeously embroidered in an 
antique pattern of gold and jewels, with devices and mottoes 
intermixed with its scrolls and foliage , bis throat displaj cd 
a ncckhcc of pearls, with clasps of sapphire surrounded by 
, sparks of diamonds , a bigU transparent niff shaded the back 
of his neck, and a double collar of the same light texture, 
covered with delicate work, fell on his shoulders His nether 
garments n ere of cloth of gold, the seams and slashes spnnkled 
and edged with small buttons of jewels of every hue , large 
bouquets of pearls in bis shoes completed bis sparkling 
co'^tumc His remarkably handsome person, added to the 
case and grace with which he wore this profusion of ornament, 
rendered him the most dazzling figure in the tram of his 
royal patroness 

Tlic ladies of a eourt m which dress was made a matter 
of such importance would naturally nval their lords in the 
display of a sumptuous and ccccntnc attire Introduced 
early to the splendours and pleasures of the tno^t gorgeous 
and profligate court in Europe, Marguerite, the licentious 
daughter of Cathenne and faithless spouse of Henry of 
Naiarrc, was well prepared to act her part in its in- 
trigues and dissipations Her devotion was as ostentatious 
as her gnllmtry , she never misled Mass on Sundays and 
holidays , slie was as great a sermon hunter as any in 
modem times, and her attachment to a popular preacher was 
scarcely less than that to a fovoured loser roremost in 
every folly of fashion, to her was duo the introduction of the 
moile of displaying the neck in an inordinate degree, which 
she continued m defiance of the admonitions and reprehen- 
sions levelled at her from the pulpit The Jesuit SufTrent 
thus attacked her —“There is not,*’ said he, “anj little 
coqnctte in Pans who does not expose her bosom m 
the fashion of Queen Marguerite *’ It is amusing to Icani 
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tlmt inventions for increasing the size of the female figure 
hehincl, as well as for augmenting it before, and both of 
which have been renewed in the present age, were common 
under the last princes of Valois. As early as 1563, treatises 
were written and satires composed on " basquines ” and 
“ vertugalles,” the two articles of dress destined to the above- 
mentioned purposes, and which were the precursors of the 
more recent contrivances of the hoop, the cage, and the 
crinoline ; the latter term being, in England, very incorrectly 
applied to all three indiscriminatcl 3 ^ Frenchwomen,^^ 
says the Venetian ambassador Lippomano, in one of his 
letters, " have very slight waists ; they take pleasure in 
puffing out their robes by means of hoops, which render their 
figure very elegant. They take pains to procure fine stockings 
and shoes. They all wear corsets which hook behind, and 
give a most becoming shape to the bust.-*^ « 

On the day of the espousals of Henry III. and the gentle 
and pious Princess Louise de Lorraine, the king, we are told, 
devoted the whole morning to the adornment of his bride 
elect j and after completing her toilette, by arranging the 
jewels on her robe with his own hands to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he next wasted several hours with the rich suits of his 
favourites, Quelus, Villequier, and Du Guast. Put though 
the attire worn by Henry on this occasion — a rich suit of 
white velvet, and a mantle of cloth of silver — was deemed a 
marvellous display of elaborate taste as well as novelty, yet 
not only all the young lords of the court, but the king him- 
self, saw themselves eclipsed by the superior fashion of the 
privileged band of favourites — the royal mignons. Early in 
the reign we find this crew of debauched parasites, to 
the number of ten, occupying the "post of king^s chamber- 
lains; and most extraordinary was the immunity and un- 
bounded the license in which these personages indulged. 
The royal minion, par excellence, combined the attributes of 
the fop, the bully, and the bravo ; and from exacting almost 
servile homage from nobles of superior rank, they filled the 
courts with broils and fighting, to which they added slander- 
ing the reputation of the noblest ladies with impunity. 
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gambling, and perpetrating frandnicnt appropriations of the 
revennc. Their effeminacy and luxury, on the other baud, 
•when in attendance on their royal master, and in the adorn- 
ment of their persons, surpassed the most extravagant of 
antecedents. The feeble and emasculate Henry lihed his 
pTotigis to assume in public the fierce swagger of bravos ; 
while in private, to please the degenerate Valois, they put on 
the garb of women, curling and scenting their liair, cutting 
out attire, manufacturing perfumes and cosmetics, singing 
licentious songs to the accompaniment of guitars or mando- 
lins, or entertaining the royal voluptuary with mendacious 
tittle-tattle current in the court or city. 

In a caustic satire, written by Artus, upon the follies of 
the court of the Louvre during this reign, -wc arc treated to 
an amusing account of the ceremonies used at the lever of 
Henry’s dainty miuions. It has been supposed that Do 
Quflus was the personage falling peculiarly under the lash 
of the satirist.* *’ On entering the chamber of the royal 
vugnons,*' says be, " I first beheld three cavaliers, whose 
hair was being seized with hot pincers heated in a clmfitig- 
dish, so that their heads were smoking. Such a sight I 
deemed at first alarming, and was about to cry for succour; 
hut on a closer examination I perceived that no hurt was 
being inflicted. One of the victims was reading, anotlicr 
joking with his valet, and a third discoursing on philosophy, 
I'rom this chamber I entered into a second, where I bebcld 
a single c.avalicr seated helplessly in a chair, and surrounded 
by several attendants. One was holding before him a 
ro\TTOT *, another had a lai^c bca of cypress-wooft filled ■with 
jiowilcr, into which he repeatedly plunged a large puff, and 
pow(1crc<l the head of his patient. This achieved, a third 
individual advanced, holding a fine instrument, with which 
he tore superfluous hairs from his master’s eyebrows, leaving 
an arch clear and defined. In a corner of the room a thick 

• On the Cnt tppranne« of this litelj ntire It »oU kt »n ctet«5Te1/ lilgli 
pnop. Ifcfiry IV^ kUer m<l.ng {t, remarkeit llmt, althOQ(;b ho found It lilrt 
ft trnp Uri,, ho wooM bot klhjw the author (llio Fleur d'Kml.cr) he ptu- 
•oout^ I cor>*Uiorit*K thkt he could not consdcutiooiljr punUh • tuM for 
Uitloj told tie truth. 
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vapour was rising from a vessel -whicli they called a , siib- 
Umai2im, the v’hich being condensed, they brought and 
applied to the cheeks, lips, forehead, and neck of our victim. 
Another then came, and kneeling, opened the patient’s mouth 
by gently pulling his beard ; then, ■wetting his finger, he 
rubbed a white powder on his gums, and from a little box 
he took some false teeth, and fastened them in wherever 
there was space. Next, the personage who had coloured 
our victim’s cheeks again approached, and with a brush he 
painted over his beard, which until now had been of fiery hue, 
after washing it with perfumed w-aters and soaps. They then 
brought silk stockings, and a pair of shoes marvellously small 
and dainty. During this ceremony, a fourth valet de chambre 
was airing before the fire a shirt adorned -with exquisite 
needlework. This being slipped over our patient’s head, the 
collar was set upright, and his doublet brought, which was 
so tight that it took all the strength that we could muster to 
button it.” 

Pie then describes how " ceiie deinie-femme” was equipped 
with two pairs of perfumed gloves, handkerchief, rings, chain, 
a mirror, fan of delicate lacework, a pomander and comfit- 
boxes, a hat and plumes, and a sachet. 

Next the author introduces us into the royal bedchamber. 
Henry was sleeping in a room the floor of which was plen- 
tifully strewm with roses and other flowers. The bed was a 
magnificent edifice of gilding and cloth of silver. The king 
reposed in the middle of the bed, supported by crimson satin 
pillows. His face was covered by a half-mask made of some 
shining material dipped in odoriferous oil, which the chief 
valet carefully readjusted after he had offered his majesty an 
early collation of sweetmeats and rolled meats spiced. The 
king’s hands were covered with gloves richly embroidered; 
and his manleau de nuil was composed of white satin, adorned 
round the neck with silver spangles and tags. 

•Occasionally, the tedium of the royal sybarite was en- 
livened by the recital of some encounter between a cavalier 
of the court and one of his mignom, whose bragging and 
duelling propensities caused them to be regarded with terror 
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and di«gust by all peaceful individuals. On the cushions 
beside the king lay a number of little dogs, which Henry 
alternately fondled, or incited to make deafening clamour. The 
number of lap dogs kept m his majesty’s apartments often 
exceeded a hundred — seldom fewer. One of the favourite 
chamberlains observing that it cost the king emotion to select 
from this pack the dogs which were to accompany him m his 
daily ainng with Queen Louise, imcnted the novel expedient 
of a light ba'^ket, richly lined with enmson satin, to be slung 
from the royal neck, wherein from twenty to thirty of Henry’s 
diminutive pets might be comfortably stowed. The king 
adopted the contrivance, bestowing great praise on the in- 
genuity of his favourite. Parrots, and a small species of ape, 
also came m for a large share of Henry’s attention. To the 
former ho taught any libellous slang which then might bo in 
vogue * while the apes were reserved as a means of special 
intimidation to unwished-for intruders m the royal apart- 
ments, or of vengeance on individuals obnoxious to the 
mipnons Tlic king’s hours of indolent pastime wore often 
abruptly brought to a close by a sudden inspiration to per- 
form some devout progress with which Henry pretended to 
liavc been smitten. The royal dressers were then summoned, 
and, after elaborate labour, Henry was equipped, and pro- 
cecded with most sanctified mien to spend the afternoon on 
his knees in one or other of the oratories he had founded in 
the cliurchcs of the capital. 

Early in the summer of 1577, Catherine, with her daughter 
lifarguente, set out witfi tlic king for the scat of war in 
Poitou The equipages of the two queens, and the appoint- 
ments of their trams, were gorgeous in the extreme. The 
quccn-molher, with live of her ladies, appeared m a chariot 
covcretl with gilding and painting j lachej s, dressed in splendid 
hvcncs, hanging on the large yior/iere# , and j)agC8 and a 
ho’vt of attendants running before and by the side. On 
great occaMons, like the present, the Grande JJande, consisting 
of two hundreii ladies, all of them of high quality, ntlcndcd 
tlicir rojal unstress, some m carnages richly ornamented, 
others on horseback j their steeds gallantly caparisoned, and 
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all accompanied by pages and valets. The ladies of ber 
household u’ere all eminent for their beauty, their accom- 
plishments, and the splendour of their apparel ; while, as 
regarded their moral attributes, no further detail is necessary 
than that of the mere fact, that by the gallants of the court 
and camp they were distinguished as the escadron de la Reine- 
mere, the Squadron of Venus, or, in plainer English, the 
Light Brigade. Nothing, in short, could be more profligate 
than their whole deportment; and though Catherine pre- 
served the dignity of her sex, she rarely attempted to inter- 
fere with the conduct of her attendants ; and thus her imme- 
diate circle became a hotbed of vice and intrigue, rendered 
only the more pernicious by the specious gloss of wit, fascina- 
tion, and splendour. The astute Italian princess introduced 
a sort of chivalry of vice in the prosecution of a campaign. 
She created an oasis consecrated to the coarser Venus. 
But outside these narrow limits the civil war raged vdth 
undiminished ardour. 

An entertainment given by the king to the principal officers 
of the army under the Duke of Anjou, on the occasion of the 
capture of the town of La Charite from the Huguenots, will 
convey some idea of the depravation of manners of the court of 
the profligate Valois. A banquet was prepared in the park of 
Plessis-les-Tours, at which the guests were served by the 
most beautiful women of Catherine’s escadron de Venus, and 
whose only covering to the waist was that afforded by the 
waving tresses with which nature had more or less luxuriantly 
endowed them. The festival lasted from midday to midnight. 
The trees beneath which the revellers sat were garlanded with 
particoloured lamps, in addition to torches and cressets which 
brilliantly illuminated the fete-champ4tre till sunrise. The 
expense of such russet silk vestments as the frolicsome 
nymphs really did wear on the occasion cost the king, 
L’Etoile tells us, a sura of no less than sixty thousand francs. 
But this lavish expenditure was outdone by Catherine, who, 
a few days afterwards, feasted the king and court, at her 
castle of Chenon 9 eau, at a cost of one hundred thousand francs. 
The banquet was held upon the margin of a bubbling spring. 
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and free from the gro-ss impropnehcs which characterized 
her son^s military fStc at PIcsns, at which even Cathenne 
wa-s or 'iffecled to be, «5candalizcd For, either through 
caprice or some other motive than that of levity, the queen- 
mother ignominiously dismissed one of her maids of-honour, 
JIadcmoiselle de la Mottc hlesme — ostensibly for hanng 
made a midnight assignation in the grand avenue of the 
castle "With the Marquis d’Elboenf — ** such proceedings,” her 
majesty observed, “being contrary to modesty” Other fes- 
tivities followed at Poitiers, at which it is to be hoped that, 
warned by the fate of their unfortunate companion, the rest 
of the fair hut facile squadron conducted themselves w?th 
greater propriety 

Thi** feasting and revelry, however, was rudely disturbed 
by a tumult occasioned by a barbarous murder committed by 
Henry’s reigning favourite, De Villcquier, on the person of 
lus vifc, in the castle of Poitiers, and close to the royal 
apartments Tlic natural daughter of the Count de Mont 
bazon, her union with Do Villcquicr, though envied by many 
for the splendid position occupied by the king’s favourite, 
had entailed upon her a life of daily misery Her husband’s 
jealousy had been excited through her intimacy with n young 
courtier named Barbizy Dunng the king’s stav at Poitiers, 
an anonymous letter reached Dc Villequicr accusing lus wife 
of a criminal attachment, and of a plot to take awnj his life 
before her dishonour should become known W hereupon Dc 
Villcquicr secretly searched lus wife’s casket, and found a 
packet of letters therein, addressed to her by Barbizy , and, 
Tuorcoi cr, a cake of white looking substance, winch he in- 
ferred to be the poison intended for lus destruction Tlie 
next morning, therefore, Dc Villcquicr abruptly entered his 
wife’s bedchamber The unfortunate lady had just risen, 
and was engaged at her toilette, in the net of combing her 
hair before a mirror held by one of ber waiting-women 
Dc Villcquicr rushed upon her, and stabbed her with his 
dagger, burying the blade to the hilt in her side Not 
content with this, he thrust her through the hoily several 
times with his sword lie then attacked the wailing-roaid. 
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anti killed her with nmny blows of his dagger. These atro- 
cious deeds accomplislicd, the assassin proeecded to the 
king’s bedside, and coolly recounted liis crimes, requesting 
letters of pardon under tlic royal seal, as he alleged the pro- 
vocation extenuated his oncncc. The uproar in the castle 
was tremendous when the bodies of IVIadamc de Villequicr 
and her maid were found weltering in blood, life totally 
extinct ; and the outcry against the assassin was so vehe- 
ment, that Henry hesitated whether it were not more prudent 
to yield up his favourite to justice. Villequicr, however, 
departed secretly for Paris, of which city he was lieutenant- 
governor, and by the time the court returned thither the 
liorror occasioned by Ins crime had diminished, while fresh 
deeds of violence committed by the prodigate favourites 
liclped to cast a veil of oblivion over the past. 

Henry’s prime favourite, the !Marquis du Guast, had in- 
curred the bitter hatred of the Queen of Navarre, by spread- 
ing, during her .stay in Poitou, the most defamatory reports 
relative to her intimacy with Pussy d’Amboisc, a minion of 
her younger brother. Du Guast, whose favour with the 
king was at its height, “ governed everybody,” IMarguerite 
tells us in her memoirs; “every one was obliged to beg and 
pray him to obtain that M'hich he wished from the king. 
If any person presumed to ask for himself, he was denied 
with contempt. If any one served the princes, he was a 
ruined man, and exposed to a thousand quarrels and annoy- 
ances.” Du Guast and the other royal minions having 
proved victorioxis in the battle of Dormans, returned to court 
more arrogant than ever. He made a parade of his enmity 
for the Duke of Anjou and his favourite, Pussy d’Amboise ; 
and had spoken so openly of the gallantries of Marguerite 
with the latter, as to draw down upon that shameless woman 
the reprimands of her mother, brother, and husband. Pussy, 
however, pertinaciously continuing his attentions to the 
young queen, some cavaliers in the suite of Henry of Pearn 
plotted his assassination, Du Guast furnishing a band of 
picked men from his own regiment of guards for the pur- 
pose. . It was concerted to waylay Pussy as he quitted the 
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queen’s chamljer in the Louvre one night, after being 
released from his attendance on her brother At midnight 
the bravos were duly placed in ambuscade in certain dark 
corners of the locality, while twenty or thirty gentlemen 
with drawn swords awaited their victim Bussy, who was 
as brave as he was arrogant and quarrchomc, had been 
engaged in a duel on the day previous with the Sieur de 
St Phal, and having received a nound in the sword arm, 
could not defend himself As luck would have it, when he 
quitted the palace he was accompanied by fifteen gentlemen 
of the Duke of Anjou’s household The mark by which his 
assailants were told to single him out from among his com- 
panions was a dove coloured scarf nchly embroidered — re- 
ported to he a gift of his royal lady-love , — but more fortu- 
nate for his master than himself, one of Bussy’s retainers 
had likewise injured his arm, and which, in imitation of his 
chief, he had bound round with a scarf of similar colour 
When Bus'iy reached the place of ambush, the Bearnnois 
cavaliers rushed upon him, and a bloody conflict ensued 
Aided by bis brave companions, Bussy managed to fight his 
way to his lodgings, which were at hand, the more readily 
as, his retainer uith the scarf being killed at the beginning 
of the affray, the assailants, bclieiing that their lengeancc 
had been completed, gradually dispersed 

The Duke of Anjou was highly incensed at tins attempt 
to deprive him of ** the most brave and the most worthy of 
servants a prince could have but the king forbade a 
renewal of the fray under penally of arrest At the urgent 
request of Catherine, Monsieur lery reluctantly eon^nted that 
Bussy should retire from court for a fciv weeks, as senous 
broils M ere apprehended when the latter should recover the 
use of his arm 

As for Du Guast, Marguenlp and the Duke had no imme- 
diate means of avenging tUcm«clvcs on thepowerful favourite, 
though before many weeks clap*scd, he experienced the cost 
of outraging a woman of Marguente’a temperament In 
justice to Du Guast it roust be said that he was not alto- 
gether the high handed eatrapthc princess seeks to represent 
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him in her memoirs. Indeed, of the throng of worthless 
favourites who surrounded the throne of Henry III., he 
appears to have been one of the least reprehensible. Du 
Guast perpetually counselled his royal master to discard his 
slothful habits; he abhorred and protested against the pro- 
fligacy exhibited at the court revels. ISreither did he im- 
poverish the king by shameful exactions. His faults were 
an excess of arrogance, and an implacable pursuit of those 
persons, including the Queen of Navarre, whom he hated. 

Wearied of the captivity in which they were held, the 
Duke of Anjou, and subsequently the King of Navarre, 
made their escape from court. Henry III., in the first 
burst of his rage, placed guards over Marguerite — an 
indignity which she attributed to the advice of Du 
Guast. The queen was soon liberated, but she did not forget 
the insult. 

Before the month expired during which the attempt on 
Bussy’s life had been made. Marguerite took steps which 
showed her to be a true sister of the King of the St. Bartholo- 
mew. She went in quest of an assassin. In the monastery of the 
Augustines, a certain Baron de Viteaux had sought conceal- 
ment, after murdering, among other persons, a retainer of 
Henry III. Had it not been for Du Guast, wbo opposed it, 
the king, who soon forgot such affairs, would have very 
readily granted him a pardon. So Viteaux, of course, mortally 
hated Du Guast. 

Marguerite, therefore, did not hesitate to seek for this 
man of blood among the cloisters, or more probably in the 
vast and gloomy church. It was at a fitting season — the eve 
of the Jour des Morts (All Saints’ Day). All the bells in 
Paris were about to toll lugubriously, and the Parisians, as 
was their wont, after hearing mass and visiting the tombs, 
would return to their homes at an early hour. The cold- 
blooded woman calculated that these circumstances would 
facilitate the deed she meditated. With palpitating limbs 
and trembling voice, she asked him to do for her the very 
thing be desired to do on his own account, and which, sooner 
or later, he would have done unprompted. , Not caring now. 
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ho-^ever, to act without a reward, De Vitcaux feigned nn- 
willingness to proceed in the matter Marguerite promi«ed 
a sum, but the bravo insisted on prompt payment Tiie 
young and remorseless princess, undeterred by the awe of 
that region of the dead amid which the unholy bargain was 
struch, paid down the price of blood, and secured a faithful 
agent 

Du Guast had hired a small house near the Louvre for 
purposes of retirement About ten o’clock that same night, 
faiouredhy the noise of the clanging bells and the deserted 
streets, De Viteaux, followed by a few companions on whom 
he could rely, entered the courtyard, and mixed unnoticed 
with the crowd of retainers of such friends of the marquis as 
were attending the coucher of the doomed minion 

Le Viteaux waited patiently, until one after another, the 
nsitors of the marquis having taken their departure, he 
and Ins bravos found themselves alone Then, having gagged 
and hound the porter, they ascended the slaircase, and 
knocked at the door of "Du Guast’s sleeping apartment A 
page unsuspectingly admitted them, and tlicy found the mar- 
quis in bed, reading The baron, without uttering a word, 
rushed upon his defenceless victim, and having passed his 
sword several times through his body, finished by flinging 
the corpse from the bed upon the floor Tliough not un- 
armed, the attack was so sudden that the unfortunate 
favourite had not time to ^‘cizc the sword which lay bcsulc 
his pillow Three servant^, who at the same time had 
sought to defend their master, were slain by Do Vitcaux’s 
followers Two valets escajicd by a window on to the roof 
of an adjacent house, while another climbed up the chimney, 
so that the egress of the a«assms was unmolested, and 
nothing known of the murder for some hours after its com- 
mittal, when Du Guast’s hfdcss body was found on the floor 
of his chamber Meanwhile the band, having cxtingui*^hcd 
their torches, made their way to the ramparts, to a spot 
where cords had been prepared to aul their descent, and 
horses awaited them Dc Vitcaux fled to the camp of the 
Duke of Anjou, where he remained in safely For thoUoh 
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the king in his first fury caused a strict iuvestigation to be 
made, and as suspicion soon fixed upon the names of the 
cliief instigators of the crime, hoirever doubtful migiit be the 
identity of the agents — for De Vitcaux had worn a mask of 
white crape — the king thought it advisable not to pursue the 
assassins. 

Heniy gave Du Guast a magnificent funeral, but regretted 
his loss very little ; for that favourite had begun to ivemy 
him by exhorting his royal master to show more vigour and 
activity in state affairs. The marquis ■ was buried in St. 
Germain TAuxerrois before the high altar, and the king 
afterwards caused a splendid tomb to be’ raised over the 
remains of his minion, to the great indignation of the 
Parisians. 

Such a state of society naturally bore its bitter fruits : 
sanguinaiy brawls, murderous duels, and treacherous assassi- 
nations Avere of constant occurrence. A great portion of 
1578 Avas occupied by both the Court and Parliament in con- 
trolling these feuds betAveen the mignons of Henry and those 
of his brother. The head and front of every outbreak Avas the 
duke’s chief ruffler, Pussy d’Amboise. He Avas braA^c, and 
one of the best SAVordsraen in France, but of an insolent and 
truculent demeanour. The character of this troublesome 
man is well hit off in a single sentence of a conteraporaiy. 
At a Avord or gesture which he thought to be in the slightest 
degree offensiA^e, he Avould offer the most proA^okiug bravado 
to his foe, " drawing his SAAmrd,-” says the Avriter, if the 
wind bleAv a blade of straw across his path.” After the 
flight of Villequier from Poitiers, four gentlemen of Mon- 
sieur’s suite, named Livarot, Grammout, Mauleon, and 
La Valette, quitted the household of the duke to enter that 
of the king, thinking to advance themselves through the 
fancied ruin of his chief faA^ourite. When the court retuimed 
to Paris, a fierce feud Avas the result of this change. Pussy 
taking the lead amongst the duke’s partisans, and Quel us 
heading the pretensions of his companions in the service 
of Henry. After a banquet given by the king on Twelfth- 
day, 1578, at Avhich Mademoiselle de Pons Avas declared 
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“ Queen of the Bean,” Henry nrent with this lady to hear 
vespers in the chapel of the Hotel Bourbon, attired, as were 
his nngnons, with the utmost magnificence The Duhe 
d’ Anjou also attended the service, simply clad in a black 
doublet, and attended by Bussy and other gentlemen These, 
however, were followed by a long train of officers and six of 
Buscy^s pages, dressed sumptuously in cloth of gold, with 
ruffs and plumes like those worn by the royal minions The 
indolent favourite of ^Monsieur was heard to exclaim aloud, 
as he took hia place near the duke, " We li\e in days when 
it 13 the turn of every vagabond to wear fine clothes On 
the following night an attempt upon his life was made as he 
returned to his lodgings from the Louvre Bussy suspecting 
Grammont of baling planned this guet h pens, accii*>ed the 
latter of it on meeting him the next morning at the pahee 
The royal minions took the part of Gramroont, and Quelus 
proposed that a pitched battle should take place between the 
chamberlains and retainers on the one side, and the duke’s 
followers on the other Three hundred combatants of cither 
party accepted the challenge thus to nudicatc their fniolous 
quarrels The place of combat was 'igrccd upon, but before 
the encounter came off it was interdicted bj the king 
The same evening, nevertheless, the house in whicli Bu«sy 
lodged was stormed by Dc Qndlus and a band of gentlemen, 
when seieral persons were mortally wounded, and more 
senous consequences must hue ensued but for the inter- 
position of the Mar^chal dc Montmorency, who promptly 
called out the royal ginrd and suppressed the tumult 

The irregul’intics and buffooucncs of the royal faiountcs 
were indeed the b'lnc of rrcuch manners at this pencil, and 
inflicted a deep and lasting injury on the social condition of 
rrance The court itself became alternately the scene of un- 
bridled scnsualiU, and of fierce brawls, bloody duels, and 
licensed assassination 

Clinrlcs IX was the first king of Trance who took senous 
measures to put an end to the duel Ills brotlicr, Ilcnrj IH , 
followed his example, but without cuiicing much energy, 
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until the occurrence of the folIon*ing nnhappy affair^ n’hicli 
nearly concerned himself. 

Quelus, son of Antoine de Levy, was one of tlic most dis- 
tinguished knights of the order of the Holy Ghost. His 
most intimate friend, a nobleman named Entraguet, was seen 
to descend one evening from the window of a lady beloved 
by Qnelus himself. Reproaches and insults were exchanged, 
and Qnelus went so far as to call Entraguet a fool, to which 
Entraguet humorously replied that Qudlus was a liar. These 
assertions, according to the chroniclers of the period, were 
made in a spirit of pleasantry', though there can be no doubt 
of the harshness of the words made use of. However, no 
one thought the quarrel would end seriously, although a 
meeting was arranged, at which each principal was to be 
attended by two seconds. 

Quelus took Livarot and IMaugiron, two of the king’s 
favourites. Bntraguct’s seconds were Ribarac and Schora- 
berg. Tlic rcndc55vous had been fixed in the Parc dcs Tour- 
ncllcs, now the Place Royale, but which at that time was 
used as a horse-market. The arms Avere to be the sword 
and the dagger. The combatants had left their homes during 
the night, in order that nothing might interfere with their 
projects. As soon as the parties met, Ribarac advanced 
towards I\raugirou, and taking him on one side, said — 

It seems to me that we had much better induce these 
gentlemen to make it up than allow them to kill one another.” 

To which IMaugirou replied — 

“ I did not come here to string pearls. I myself wish to 
fight.” 

Fight !” returned Ribarac; "and Avith whom? You 
can have no interest in the quarrel.” 

"With you,” said Maugiron. 

" With me ? Then let us say our prayers.” 

And with these Avords, Ribarac drew his SAVord, crossed it 
with his dagger, and said a short prayer. 

" Come, you have prayed enough,” cried Maugiron. 

Ribarac rose, and rushed with such impetuosity upon his 
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enemy, that tBey at once ran one another tiirough, and fell 
dead on the spot. 

Quelus had come to the held armed only n-ith a sword. 
Seeing that hia adversary had also a dagger, he said to him — 

"Entraguet, you ha^e a dagger, and I ha\c none.^^ 

" So much the worse for yon,” replied Eutraguet; “it 
was very wrong of you to leave it helund.” 

In spite of this inequality, the combat commenced. 
Quelus pierced his opponent in the arm, but almost at the 
same time he himself received three or four thrusts in the 
body, and fell to the ground. 

Schomberg had addressed lixvarot, and, seeing his friends 
engaged, said to him — 

“ Li\ arot, they arc fighting. AYhat are we to do ?” 

**Mafoil we must also fight for our honour,” answered 
Liiarot. 

Each rushed to the attack. Schoraherg, who was a Ger- 
man, laid open his adversarj^s left check with a blow, after 
the fashion of his own countiy; but, before falling, and in 
spite of the blood which issued m abundance from his wound, 
Li\arot gaic him a thrust in his chest which stretched him 
dead on the ground. 

The issue of the combat was as follows : — Maiigiron, 
Schomberg, and llibarac, were killed on the spot j Livnrot 
was earned, wounded, to tbc Hotel dc Boissy, Mtuated in the 
neighbourhood, Eutraguet, al«o wounded, took refuge with 
M. dc Gui«c, who afterwards licl]>cd him to C'>capc. As for 
QuGus, thanks to the broths which llic king himself carried 
to him, and to the hundred thousand cron ns promF'sed to 
the surgeons if they cured him of his wound**, he was seen 
three weeks after the duel in a drc^sing'gowii in the court of 
his hotel looking at the hor«cs which had been brought them 
in readiness for his journey; but that icry day he had a 
relapse, and the day aftcrwnnls died. 

Ihc remarkable ihmg about this comint, in which Henry 
III. lost all lus favourites, was that it was the first duel iu 
which, 'Hn acconlancc with the Italian iiioilc, the fccoinls 
made common cause with the principals and fouglit tlicin- 
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selves. From that time it became the rule for seconds as 
well as principals to take part in duels, and not long after- 
wards Bussy d^Amboise’s celebrated duel of twelve took place. 

Bussy, who murdered so many persons in the St. Bartho- 
lomew massacre, and, among others, one of his own relations, 
Avith Avhom he had a law-suit, was a bully of the first order, 
equally celebrated for his insolence and his brutal courage. 
The following is an instance of his mode of entering into a 
quarrel. A nobleman named Saint-Phal made some remarks 
about some embroidery which displayed the letter X. Bussy 
said the letter was not X, but Y. Thereupon a dispute 
ensued, a challenge of six Avas given, and a combat of six 
against six was arranged. On this occasion fortune Avas not 
blind, inasmuch as Bussy was seA^erely Avounded. 

The brave Crillon Avas a great friend of this man. Never- 
theless, happening to meet him one day in the Rue St. 
Honore, Bussy asked him the hour in a tone which displeased 
him. 

The hour of your death,” replied Crillon. 

"That remains to be seen,” answered Bussy, and there- 
upon each drew his SAVord, but before long they were 
separated. 

Brantome tells the following anecdote about this extra- 
ordinary person : — " One evening,” he says, " being at the 
Louvre, Avhere there was a ball, he pushed before M. de 
Orammont, Avho, Avith a lady on his arm, was proceeding to 
join the dancers. When the ball was over, and the king 
had gone to bed, a young nobleman named Maulion went 
up to M. de Bussy, who was going away, and informed him 
that M. de Grammont, his cousin, Avished to speak to him, 
and that he was waiting for him at the ford. ^ Young man,^ 
answered d^Amboise, disdainfully, ^ Bussy never fights at 
night, and has never exhibited his courage to the stars or to 
the moon, which are not Avorthy to contemplate it, but only 
to the sun, that alone can show it as it really is ; but to- 
morrow morning, as soon as the sun is up, I shall not fail 
to present myself at the place you mention, or elsewhere, if 
M. de Grammont changes his mind. . Do me the pleasure 
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to come with him^ and mmd you bring two grave diggers 
■with you, for before leaving the ground I mean to have you 
both buned for the honour we owe to the dead^-’^ 

Over the dead bodies of Ins favourites Henry made a most 
preposterous and degrading exhibition of effeminate sorrow 
and fondness, and erected for them a sumptuous mausoleum 
in the church of St Paul, at Pans He is moreover said 
to have composed the following lines, and ordered them to 
be attached to the pall at the foot of the coflins — 

* Sc gneur ' recois en ton giron 
Sebomberg, Qa^os, et blaaguon I * 

But surely the couplet reads more like a sarcasm on the 
king^s profane folly, than the expression of his senous eja- 
culation 

Another of the profligates whose names wc ha^c men-. 
tioncd, the young Count dc St Slcgriu, speedily followed 
hts companions to the tomb, through simulating a Uatson 
with the Duchess dc Guise One evening in the court 
circle, the king happening to make some coarse jokes upon 
the boasted good fortune of this vaunting mniiOD with 
^ladamc dc Guise, the Duke dc Majenne, her brother in- 
law, became so exasperated, that he resolved to avenge the 
insult by taking tlie hfc of the braggart as he left the Louvre 
on the following evening The king had received a sudden 
intimation of the design to vvaylaj lus favourite hy the 
princes of Lorraine as he was on the point of dismicsing the 
chamhcrlam from duty, and pressed the count to remain 
in the palace all night St ^Ugnn, however, despised the 
warning, boastfully sajing, as he quitted the presence, “Let 
them come on, these Lorraine pniiccs — let them dare to 
attack me, and they shall find a man true and valiant ” No 
sooner, however, had he plunged into the obscunt) of one of 
the streets winch Ictl from the Place du Louvtc to Ins dwel- 
ling, than he was set upon bj bravos The page viho vralkcd 
before him with a torch vras their first victim, and tlie count, 
after defending hira'clf with undaunted courage, at length 
fdl scii»cle-s from injmcrous wounds, and was left for dead 
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on tlie pavement. The clash of swords^ meanwhile, having 
attracted the notice of the night-watch, the officer who headed 
it recognised the unfortunate favourite, whom he caused to 
be transported in a speechless and dying state to his hotel, 
while notice was sent to the king of the catastrophe. Henry, 
though greatly affected at the loss of another minion, seems 
not to have dared to avenge him, as all further investigation 
concerning the author of this daring crime was immediately 
suppressed. The king ordered the body to be conveyed to 
the Hotel de Boissy, where, after lying in state for eight 
» days, he had it interred in the same vault with Quelus and 
Maugirou. 

Though it was the conviction of the Duke de Guise that 
his consort had erred on the score of levity only, he resolved 
to read her such a lesson as would probably prevent her for 
the future risking her fair fame by the indulgence of repre- 
hensible flirtatiou. On the same night, therefore, that St. 
Megrin was assassinated, the duke entered his wife’s chamber, 
holding a bowl in one hand and a dagger in the other. 
This untimely visit — for it was long after midnight — startled 
the duchess from a profound slumber. Without permitting 
her to speak or cry out, and holding before her the bowl 
and dagger in a menacing way, he repeated the scandalous 
tales afloat relating to her intimacy with St. Megrin. After 
he had bitteidy reproached her for the disgi’ace her levity 
had brought upon a princely house, he revealed to her the 
doom it had called down upon her young and boastful lover. 

“ Nevertheless, madam,” continued he, “ it is fitting, also, 
that your guilt or imprudence should likewise be expiated. 
E-esolve, therefore ; you too must die, by poison or by this 
dagger — choose !” The duchess, with a shriek of terror, 
begged for mercy, throwing herself at the duke’s feet, and 
solemnly protesting that she had never broken her marriage 
vow. She entreated him to take pity on their children, and 
declared her willingness to quit Paris and retire to Nauteuil, 
or to their Castle of Joinville. The tears of the duchess, 
however, failed to move the determination of her husband, 
and his threats at length compelled her to take the bowl 
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winch he presented, and dram its fatal contents to the dregs 
The duchess then fell on her knees, and, commending her 
soul to Hca^ en, priv ed that at least a priest might be brought 
to receive her confession, and administer the last sacraments 
of the Church Guise made no answer, but quitted the 
chamber, locking the door after him For more than half 
an hour the duchess remained alone, a prey to su‘«pen«c and 
apprehension, and so provtrated with terror that she had not 
strength to moic from the spot where the duke left her on 
her knees At the expiration of this lutcraal. Guise returned 
to tlie apartment, raised his wife from the floor, and told her « 
that the liquid uluch he had compelled her to swallow was 
not poi«on, but simply the soup wlncli he was accustomed to 
take on retiring to rest, and that htr fears had alQnc pre- 
aented her from discerning this fact The duke thenaaowed 
his disbelief of the reports respecting her intimacy avith St 
M^gnu, but added that her own Icaitj of manner had given 
semblance to the truth of tlicm lie bade licr heed avcll tbc 
Icsoon of that night, and remember that if site dcaiatcd ever 
so little from tint line of conduct winch became the consort 
of Guise, his retribution would be signal I mall), the dnkc 
commanded his wife to present hcricJf on tlicfoJIoiimg niorn- 
mg at the letvr of Queen Louise, and cainrc no emotion un- 
1 ccomnig her honour and Ins oavn ulicn the fate of the Count 
St Mtgnn should be di>cu«'cd Madame de Gui«c obeyed 
iur husband to the letter, aud thenceforth none of the fru 
aolous throng presumed to incur the acngi'incc of Gui^c 
'liic bitterest inaccuics avcrc avriltcn in condcmnntion of 
the culpable weakness of Ilcnra III for these scions of great 
houses avho dcaoted tlieiiisclaes to Ins scraice, aiho kept 
aiatcli and ward oacr Inin, and protected him with tlieir 
swonls Undaunted b> danger in any sliape, those ro)al 
nninons dealt or rcccncd the death stroke, flgliting hand to- 
hand with their d igptra in the cau«c of their lord and master, 
like the Dnkes d’llpernoii and Joicusc, to whom the infa- 
tualcil king ahandontd the whole administration, for the 
inaintcnancc of their jmiilcgcs, like Qiiflu-*, Schomlici^, and 
Maugirou , for tlictr ladies, like St, w insanely ui 
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love with the Duchess of Guise. On learning the death, of 
St. M%rin, Heniy of Navarre — who unhappily, in his mar- 
riage with the licentious Marguerite de Valois, had no less 
cause of grief against the minions than Henry of Guise — 
exclaimed excitedly, “ That’s the fashion in wdiich to accoutre 
those little figged-up gallants, whose sole amusement is to 
dangle after the princesses of the court.” 

It is highly satisfactory to read that most of these men of 
blood and lawless violence perished by untimely deaths. The 
king, during the absence of his brother in England in 1578 
— whither he secretly went to present himself to Queen 
Elizabeth as a suitor for her hand, the parties being respec- 
tively of the ages of forty-five and twenty- five — determined to 
avenge on Bussy the misdemeanours which had so long pro- 
voked his hatred. At this time Bussy ■was carrying on an 
iutrigue with the wife of the Count de Montsoreau, grand 
huntsman to the Duke of Anjou. Bussy had written a letter 
to his master, detailing the coui’se of this intrigue in jocular 
terms, and in which he used the expression, that he had 
at length completely lured the grand huntsman’s hind into 
his net.” This letter the duke handed the king, who re- 
tained it. Soon after the duke had set sail, Henry sent 
for Montsoreau, and placed Bussy’s epistle in his hands. 
The count thereupon returned home, and, holding a poniard 
to his wife’s throat, forced her to write to Bussy, appointing 
an interview with him at the solitary castle of La Coutan- 
ciere, not far from Saumur. Bussy fell into the trap. On 
being admitted to the chamber of the countess, he was there 
encountered by her husband and a band of men-at arms. A 
fierce fight ensued, in which the high courage and formidable 
skill of Bussy long prevailed against his numerous assailants. 
Binding himself at length growing weak from loss of blood, 
he suddenly sprang from the window, and in all probability 
would have made good his escape, had not his doublet caught 
upon an iron hook which projected from the wall beneath. 
Before he could extricate himself, Montsoreau rushed upon 
him, and, thrusting his sword through the body of Bussy as 
he hung suspended over the courtyard, effectually avenged 
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his honour by that minion’s death. This sanguinary deed 
produced no more sensation at court than was c\inced by 
the penning of a few epigrams; nor could Bnssy’s relatives, 
powerful as they were, procure the prosecution of his mur- 
derer. Brantome, indeed, asserts that the king liimsclf 
directly urged ^lontsoreau to avenge his honour, and not 
only promised him immunity after the contemplated crime, 
but a liberal rccompcnce if he succeeded in slaying BeBussy.* 

The French nobihty, as might be expected, did not silently 
nor without remonstrance witness the aggrandizement of the 
hing’s chief faiounles, "When Henry married Joycuse to 
hlarguentc dc Lorraine, the queen’s sister, the suits they 
wore were exactly alike, each costing 10,000 crowns. The 
nuptial festn itics were kept up for seventeen succcssh c day«, 
at a cost to the king of 1,200,000 crowns. Nor was this 
all the faiour shown to the refined and intellectual Joycusc. 
A few days after his betrothal he was made Goicmor of 
Normandy, and High Chamberlain of tbc Court. These 
tilings done, Henry set about proiidmg a still greater 
faiountc, La Valcttc, with a wife and fortune. This joung 
nobleman was created Duke d’Epcnion, with precedence aboic 
all other peers, excepting tho«c of rojal or of so\eicign de- 
scent, and the Duke dc Joicu«c; and to this was added, as 
an appanage, the county of Epemon, which Ilcnr} purchased 
expressly from the King of Nniarrc. Protest after protest 
was now made by tlic nobles against the precedence so un- 
justly granted to tlic faiountcs Jojeusc and Epernon; and 
Iilontmorcncy and other men of high rank refused to meet 
the minions in aiij a^cmbly, public or pruatc. Lampoons 
and satires were rife, and “Lc Kogarct,”t ^ Kpemoti was 
iusultinglj called, was compared to Gaveston, the favourite 
of Edward II. of England, and the parallel ended by pre- 
dicting for bun the same wretched fate. The justice of such 
strictures will be nilinillcd when we find tbc king conferring 
on this rapacious man the sum of 400,000 francs to purchase 
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suitable dress, equipments, and furniture for his new rank. 
"When tlie Chancellor Clieverney remonstrated against this 
lavish expenditure, Henry, after commenting on the A’alour of 
.Toycusc, who, his majesty said, had lost seven teeth at the 
siege of La Fere, replied, ^^Ah, I shall become wise and 
thrifty now I have married my sons !” 

France had now become a scene of general anarch)’’ and 
sanguinary violence, by the War of the three Henries,” as 
it was styled. Strange that these three Henries, who had 
been companions in childhood, who were at the head of 
the three rival houses of Valois, Bourbon, and Guise, and 
were chiefs of that ciWl war called after their names, should 
all three be fated to die by the hand of the assassin ! Hcniy 
HI., prompted by the evil counsel of his prime favourite, 
D’Epernon, secretly formed the design of assassinating the 
Duke of Guise. On the morning succeeding the mournful 
night of that prince’s murder in the Castle of Blois, the 
king entered his mother’s chamber at an early hour, 
i^Iadam,” he cried, “ congratulate me ; I am once more 
King of France, for this morning I have put to death the 
King of Paris !” The queen-mother in great agony — for 
she was then on her death-bed — raised herself in a sitting 
posture; — "Do you indeed know what you have done, my 
son ? God grant you may fijid that you have done well !” 
Dating from that hour, Henry was no longer King of France. 
The deed of blood was, in the significant words of Fouche, 
"worse than a crime, it was a blunder.” The Nemesis 
quickly followed by the knife of the monk Clement. 

The death-bed of Henry presented a singular scene. On the 
one side sat his successor, Henry of Navarre ; on the other 
stood a group of his dejected favourites, with despair upon 
their faces — but less concerned, probably, for the king’s suf- 
ferings than for the impending loss of that court favour and 
influence which they anticipated under the sway of a soldier- 
king who only rewarded the deserving. 

Such was the tragic and miserable termination of the 
royal dynasty of Valois, which had given thirteen sovereigns 
.to France, and had fiUed the throne during a period of two 
hundred and sixty-one years. 
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Ins honour by that minion’s death Tins sanguinary deed 
produced no more «:en<5ation at court than was enneed by 
the penning of a few epigrams, nor could Bu-ss/s rclatnes 
powerful as tbej were, procure the pro«iecution of his mur- 
derer Brantomc, indeed, asserts that the king himself 
directly urged Montsorcau to aienge his honour, and not 
onlj promised him immunity after the contemplated crime, 
but a liberal rccompcnce if he succcciled in sHj mg DcBussy * 

The Trench nobihtj, as might be expected, did not silently 
nor without remonstrance witness the aggrandizement of the 
king’s chief faiountes ‘When Henry marned Jojeuse to 
^Marguerite de Lorraine, the queen’s sister, the suits they 
wore were exnctlj alike, each costing 10,000 crowns TIic 
nuptial fcstintics were kept up for seventeen succcssiie day**, 
at a cost to the king of 1,200,000 crowns Nor was this 
all the faiour shown to the refined and intellectual Joyeu«e. 
A few days after lus betrothal he was made Goiemor of 
Normandy, and High Chamberlain of the Court These 
things done, Henry «ct about providing a still greater 
faiountc. La Valcttc, with a wife and fortune This joung 
iiohleman was created Duke d’Epcmoii, with precedence above 
all other peers, excepting tho«c of royal or of soicreign de- 
scent, and the Duke dc Jojcusc, and to this was added, as 
an appanage, the county of Epernon, winch Ilcniy purchased 
expressly from the King of Navarre Protest after protest 
was now made by the nobles against tin. precedence so un. 
ju'tlj granted to the favourites Jojcu^c and Lpemon, and 
Montmorency and other men of high rank, refused to meet 
the nmnons m anj asscmblj, public or private Lampoons 
and satires were rife, and **Lc Nogarct/’t os Epernon was 
insultuigl) called, was compared to Gavestou, the fivoiinlc 
of Ihlward II of Lujand, and the parallel ended b} pre- 
dicting for Imn tlic “arac wretched fate Tlic justice of such 
fitricturca will be admitted when we find the king conftrring 
on this rapacious man tin. sum of 100,000 francs to purchase 
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CHAPTER Yl. 

THE FAVOURITES OF ELIZABETH TUDOR. 

LEICESTER ^R^LEIOII — I! ITTON — ESSEX — BLOUNT. 

T he clnmctcr and career of Clizabctli Tudor's most distin- 
guished Favountes arc suflicicntlj tvcll known in lustorj to 
be dwelt upon la detail, yet Leicester and Hatton, Raleigh 
and L«scx form so brilliant a group at the court, and figure 
80 con«picuou«lj tliroughont the reign of England's greatest 
queen, that certain salient points in the courtier life of each 
irresistibly present themselves in illustration of our subject 
Fen soicrcigiis have knonn better how to prize botli 
mental and external attributes than the vain, self-loving, but 
discerning Llizabctb The instance of Leicester, however, 
forms a striking exception to her ordiimrv di«cnmination. 

llistorj,” juitlv remarks Lodge, “ to its lamentable dis. 
credit, invanahlj asserts, in the same breath, lus wickedness 
and the wi«dora of lus royal patroness,-— one of these 
xcrdicts must he fal«c ” 

The daughters of the royal families of England had at all 
times intcrmarncd witli subjects It need not surpnse us, 
therefore, to find nobles aspiring to the liand of Flizabcth. 
The Farl of Arundel, though •cvcral xcars licr gemor, long 
cherished hopes. Sir ^\ilbam Pickering, n man possessed of 
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beauty of person, cultivation of mind, and great taste in the 
arts, was for some time thought to stand high in the favour 
of the maiden queen. But all were eclipsed by the claims 
of Robert Dudley. At Elizabeth's entrance into London as 
queen, he appeared in her train as Master of the Horse, and 
wealth and honours were speedily showered upon him. 

Though Elizabeth had replied to the respectful but urgent 
address of her first parliament — praying her to make choice 
of a husband — that she regarded herself as solemnly espoused 
to her kingdom at her coronation, and that she viewed her 
subjects as her children, and desired no fairer remembrance 
of her to go down to posterity than the inscription on her 
tomb — Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
queen,” — yet some contrary expression to Dudley may have 
led him to entertain hopes of her hand. Few, we should 
think, but such writers as Sanders and Lingard will ascribe 
wantonness to Elizabeth. In fact, with all her dignity and 
greatness of mind, she was by nature a coquette ; she loved 
admiration, and she had inherited her father’s partiality for 
handsome attendants ; like him, too, she was apt to indulge 
in a coarse, and what might seem to us an indelicate, fami- 
liarity in language and action, which malicious minds could 
easily misinterpret. It is mere calumny to accuse the 
queen of any improper familiarity with Dudley. They had 
been intimate from childhood ; they were born on the same 
day and hour ; and Dudley had rendered her many services- 
whilst she was princess, and a prisoner in her sister’s hands. 
These circumstances will perhaps adequately account for her 
early and continued partiality for Dudley, and his rapid and 
splendid advance to fortune. 

Though Elizabeth might have been sincere in her resolve not 
to marry, of this Dudley might have been altogether sceptical. 
That he, however, aspired to her hand, and with a boldness 
unknown to all other competitors, is certain ; and that, to in- 
sure at least the possibility of obtaining it, he compassed the 
murder of his first wife, Amy llobsart, is scarcely doubtful. 
It is possible that slander, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, may 
have blackened the character of Leicester with darker shades 
than really belonged to it. But the almost general voice of 
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human and divine, not only maintained his ground through a 
long course of prosperity, but outwardly rose in the estima- 
tion of Elizabeth to the last hour of his life. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Leicester really pos- 
sessed the respect of Elizabeth in so great a degree as her 
conduct towards him seemed to imply. Her infatuation 
was devoid of that delicate and confiding attachment which 
alone can give stability to such ties. This was apparent 
after his death, wdien, with an avidity natural to her coarse 
mind, she seized upon a portion of his goods, which were 
offered to public sale, in order to repay herself for some 
debt due from the deceased nobleman. While to the world 
she appeared wholly devoted to Leicester, it is probable that 
the earl, who knew the female character well, may have been 
conscious of the insecurity of his station in her regard, and 
of the hollowness of that affection which followed him not 
to the tomb. This secret rendered him peculiarly sensitive 
to the dread of rivalship. 

When Raleigh first appeared at coui’t, the gleams of royal 
favour were sometimes supposed to fall abundantly upon 
the Earl of Sussex ; and the introduction of the young as- 
pirant to the especial notice of the queen has been attributed 
equally to Sussex as to his avowed enemy, Leicester. The 
features of Sir Walter Raleigh were moulded with the 
utmost symmetry, and the outline of manly beauty per- 
vaded the whole countenance. He had a noble and capacious 
forehead, an eye beaming with intelligence, softened with the 
shadows of profound thought. The person of Raleigh was 
admirably proportioned and dignified, his height being nearly 
six feet. With the attractions of a noble figure, he studied to 
combine those of a graceful and splendid attire. The acute 
and wary Elizabeth prized these adventitious attributes as 
highly as the weakest and vainest of her attendants. During 
the years he was engaged in maritime discovery and specu- 
lation, favours and distinctions, whether he courted them or 
not, were lavishly showered upon him. But on the discovery 
of his amour with Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of the 
queen^s maids of honour — an offence which, though he made 
the best atonement in his power by marrying the lady. 
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Elizabeth punished by impn^oning; both in the Tower for 
manv months — the sm was visited bv the queen, it is to be 
feared, more as a scandal to her court, and an offence to her 
own paramount charms, than as a dereliction from morihtv. 

The handsome Vice Chamberlain Hatton was as jealous of 
the brave and enterprising Ualcigh, as Essex was afterwards of 
the young and blushing but manly Blount The delation of 
Hatton, coupled as it was with what Lodge cuphemisticallv 
calls “ the fantastic singulantj of the incongruous and un- 
connected steps hv winch he ascended” — meaning, we sup 
pose, his graceful steps in the bransle and gatllarde — inicst 
Ins career with an air of romance , while our utter ignorance 
of the motives which induced Elizabeth thus greatly and 
strangely to distinguish lum, invohe it in suitable mvsterj 
The onlv due afforded us is the sillv and iiicrcdihlt talc that 
he danced him«e)f «uo his preferments — into tlic first place 
in the cabinet, and to the supreme scat in the administration 
of justice Did this remarkable silence on a point of lustorj 
arise from fear, or prudence or ddicacv ? Hatton was one 
of the handsomest and most nccomphslicd men of his time , 
and the conduct of Elizabeth had alrcidy hctraicd, m nioro 
than one lustanco, the extravagance into wliidi personal 
predilections, of a nature not cas\ to be dermrd, were 
capable of Irading her Ilnd his diaractcr been marked In 
the ambition of Ixiicc ter, or the rashness of 1 ^iscx, the 
ground of lus good fortune would, perhaps, have hccti no 
less evident than theirs Honest Camden tells us, uith 
much |laniiicss, that ‘being jouiig, and of a comeU tall- 
TIC'S of liodi and amiable countenance, he got into much 
faxour with the queen ” 

Like «o main men who have n«cu to the highest stations 
in 1 iij^land Sir Cliri'toj 1 cr Hatton owcil little lioule the 
rank of gentleman to his birth He was descended from n 
jm lor line of the scrj ancient hou«c of Hatton of Hatton, 
m Che-*liirc winch migratcil into "Northaniptonshirc, and 
was the lliml son of \\ iHtam Hatton of llohlcnhv, hj Alice 
daugl ttrofHawreucc Sam ders, of Ilorringwortli, both in lliat 
comitj Hie {cthgrcc of Ilattou is jlaceal Inioiid rcconN, 
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niid conscqucntl}^ to an apocryphal source. He ivas horn in 
1539, or Ihcrcahouts, and, after having been carefully in- 
structed under the paternal roof, Avas entered a gentleman 
commoner of St. !Marv’s Hall, in Oxford, udiich after a brief 
residence he quitted, without having talccu a degree, to 
become a member of the Society of the Inner Temple. He 
docs not appear to have entered that Inn with a view" of 
qualifying himself for the profession of the law', but to give 
him " the advantages of a familiar intercourse with men 
who joined to deep learning an extensive knowledge of the 
world and of the arts of social prudence.” There is no 
record of his practice in aiiy of the courts, or that he was 
ever called to the bar, but there exists ample i)roof that he 
mixed in the sports of his fellow' students, for it was at one 
of those partly grotesque, partlj' romantic entertainments 
which at that time the Inns of Court frcquentl}' presented 
to royalty, that he first attracted the notice of the queen. 
'' Sir Christopher Hatton,” Naunton quaintly tells us, ‘^came 
into the court as Sir John Perrott^s opposite ; as Perrott 
was used to say, ^by the galliard,’ for he came thither as 
a private gentleman of the Inns of Court in a masque ; and, 
for his activity and person, which was tall and proportionable, 
taken into her favour.” 

Ilatton^s first step on the ladder of court promotion was 
his appointment to the queen’s band of gentlemen pensioners, 
at that time embodying fifty young men of the best families 
in the kingdom, and he was soon placed among the gentle- 
men of her privy chamber. 

In May, 1572, Hatton was elected a knight of the shire 
for Northampton, and he continued to represent that county 
until he became Lord Chancellor. On the 13th of July, 
Lord Burghley was made Lord High Treasurer; Lord William 
HoAvard, Lord Privy Seal; the Earl of Sussex, Lord Chamber- 
lain ; and Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State. On the 
same occasion the office of Captain of the Guard becoming 
vacant by Sir Francis Knollys being made Treasurer of the 
Household, he Avas succeeded by Hatton, Avho still retained 
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tlic situation of gentleman of tlic privy chamber anti of 
gentleman pensioner 

Though large beneficial grants had been made to Hatton, 
no important office, nor any honour — for he nas not even 
knighted until fiv e years after this penod — had been conferred 
upon him , yet the qucen*s regard for him u os so nolonoa<i, 
that he was considered to rival the Earl of Leicester m her 
favour, and scaiuHl was equally nfc witli respect to tlicm 
both The earliest allusion that has been found to these 
mjunous reports shows how prevalent they must have been 
In August, 1570, several persons were tried, and some exe- 
cuted at Norwich, for treasonable speeches and designs 
'*Tlicy had set out four proclamations one was touching the 
wantonness of the court,” and one of the conspiritors callcil 
Mersham, having said that ** My Lord of Leicester Ind two 
children b> the queen,” was sentenced to lose both lus ears 
or pay a fine of one hundrcil pounds Among tlic traitorous 
speeches of a person called Mntlicr, in 1571, according to 
lierncy’s written confession to Lord, wa«, that the queen 
“dcsircth nothing but to feed her own lewd fantasy, and to 
cut off sucli of her nobility as were not perfumed and 
courlhke to please her delicate C) 0 , nnd place such as 
were for her turn, meaning dancer', and mcamng you mj 
Lord of Leicester, and one Mr Hatton, whom he said had 
more recourse unto her majesty in her pri\\ chamber than 
reason would suffer, if she were so virtuous and well iiiclmc<l 
ns some noiscth her, with other such vile words as 1 am 
ashamed to “peak, tnuch more to write ” In n letter from 
Arcbhwhop Jlurkcr to Lord JlnrghJev i« Scplomhcr^ ho 
S3J8 [le was credibly mforraed that ‘omc man had, m Ins 
examination by tlic 'Mayor of Dover and Mr Sommers, 
uttered ” ino«l shameful wonls against her (tlic queen), namely, 
that the Earl of liticctcr and Mr Hatton fhould l>c such 
tonanU her as the matter is so horrible tlmt they would not 
write down the wonls, but would have nttcrcil them in sjiceeh 
to your lonlship if ye could have been at leisure” 

Hut tlicrc were far more distinguished and more virulent 
calumniators of the queen than these obscure jKOplc 
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The letter of !Mary Stuart, containing accusations against 
her roj'al cousin of undue intimac}’' Avitli Leicester and 
Hatton, has excited such wide-spread controvers}^, that we 
shall pass it over among others which occupy similar debat- 
able ground. 

In 158G, Elizabctb granted to Hatton and his heirs the 
island of Purbcclc, in Dorsetshire, and in the same year named 
him as one of her commissioners for the trial, or rather for 
the conviction of the Queen of Scots. The beautiful but 
unfortunate Stuart was strongly worked upon b}" the insinua- 
tions of the Vice-Chamberlain Hatton. This favourite of 
her royal rival and cousin, and presumed confidant of his 
mistress’s intentions, conjured Queen Mary to reply, lest her 
silence should be held as a confession of her guilt, and 
judgment be proceeded with in her absence. 

" You are accused,” said he, “ but not condemned, to 
have conspired the destruction of our lady and queen 
anointed. You arc, it is time, a queen, but the royal dignity 
docs not except its possessor from replying to the imputation 
of a crime, such as neither the civil nor the canon law, nor 
the law of nations, nor the law of nature, could save from 
prosecution. If you are innocent, you wrong your reputa- 
tion in avoiding trial. Y'^ou jjrotcst yourself to be innocent, 
but Queen Elizabeth thinketh otherwise, and that not with- 
out ground, and is heartily sorry for the same. If you are 
innocent, the queen’s commissioners, who are just and 
prudent men, are ready to hear you according to equit}^, 
with favour, and will rejoice with all tlieir hearts at your 
making your innocence a 2 )parent. Believe me, the queen 
herself will be transported with joy, w’ho affirmed to me, at 
my coming from her, that never anything befel her that 
troubled her more than that you should be charged with such 
misdemeanours. Therefore, lay aside the bootless claim of 
privilege of royal dignity, which cannot now avail you;, 
appear in court ; maintain your innocence, do not lay your- 
self open to suspicion by avoiding the trial, and stain your 
reputation with an eternal blot and aspersion.”* 

Camden. Howell’s “ State Trials,” vol. i p. 1171. 
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Burghlej added, that thej would proceed against her Tic\t 
day, even in her absence Pondering, therefore, Hatton's 
advice, after a night passed lu all the torture of uncertainty, 
Mary absented to appear before her judges Hatton sat 
among the other gentlemen of the Pri\j Council, but, 
ostensibly, took no other part in it 

In the following year, 1587, to the astonishment of c\erj 
one, Hatton being no lawyer, nor ever cien called to the bar, 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor, unluckilj succeeding 
111 that great office Bromlcj, a lawjcr of the highest fame, 
and as though to crown proper!} the betcrogencous favours 
which had been already bestowed on him, was, on the 23rd 
of "Ma} in the succeeding year, installed a Knight of the* 
Garter Camden informs us rather improbably, that Hatton 
was adianccd to the office of the Grcit Seal b\ the “court 
arts of some, that b} bis absence from the court, and the 
troublesome discharge of bo great a place, which they thought 
Inm not able to undergo, his favour with the queen might 
flag and grow lc«s " 

In the High Court of Chancery he was naturall} enough 
received with cold and silent disdain, and wc are told that 
the hamsters for a time declined to plead btforc him But 
the gentleness of his temper, and general urbimty of his 
manners, soon overcame tho c difficulties, ululc the earnest- 
ness and honest! witli winch he evidently apphctl the whole 
force of a powerful mind to qunlif} himself for his high 
office, graduall} attracted to him the esteem of the public 
“ He executed,” says Camden, ** the place with tho greatest 
state and splciidoiir of am that «c cicrsaw, and uimt he 
wanted in knowledge of the law he labourctl to make good 
b} equity ami justice ” 

The notonctv of 1 hzabeth's incontinence was alleged by 
the Duke of Atijcni as liis reason for refusing to marry her, 
and one of Ixinl Burghlty^s objections to her marrying 
Leicester was, that “ it would be Ihougbt tint the slamlerous 
speeches of the carl with the queen have been true ” 

rxtraonbnary evidence on this deheatc subject i» ofTonlcil 
by tic following letter to Hatton, from his friend IMwanl 
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Dyer, Trritten from Dover, and by the still more remarkable 
letters from Hatton to the queen. The letter from Dyer 
proves, says Sir Harris Nicholas, that whatever may have 
been the nature of Elizabeth's regard for Hatton, it was per- 
fectly Avell known to his friends j and that, a rival having 
appeared, Hatton was thrown into the shade. He therefore 
consulted Dyer as to the means of maintaining or recovering 
his position in the queen’s favour. Finding that Hatton 
contemplated the dangerous plan of reproaching Elizabeth 
for the change in her sentiments. Dyer earnestly advised him 
not to adopt so perilous a course; and, if the expressions 
used by Dyer are to receive their usual interpretation, it is 
difficult to disbelieve the reports which were then so preva- 
lent. Hatton’s rival was apparently the young and eccentric 
Eai’l of Oxford, who had lately married the daughter of Lord 
Burleigh, and whom he cruelly treated in revenge for her 
father having refused his request to intercede with the queen 
for the Duke of Norfolk. As Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, besides his illustrious descent, was distinguished for 
the same personal qualities as those which obtained the queen’s 
favour for Hatton, his jealousy is not surprising : — 

DYER TO MR. HATTON. 

Sir, — After my departure from you, thinking upon your 
case, as my dear friend, I thought good to lay before you 
mine opinion in writing somewhat more at large than at my 
last conference I did speak. And I do it of goodwill, for 
you need no counsel of mine I know right well. But one 
that standeth by shall see more in the game than one that 
is much less skilful, whose mind is too earnestly occupied. 
I will not recite the argument, or put the case as it were, 
for it ueedeth not; but go to the reasons, such as they be. 
First of all, you must consider with whom you have to deal, 
and what we be towards her; who though she do descend 
very much in her sex as a woman, yet we may not forget 
her place, and the nature of it as our sovereign. Now if a 
man, of secret cause known to himself, might on common 
reason challenge it, yet if the queen mislike thereof, the 
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^vorld folloTTcth tlic sway of licr inclination, and never fall 
they in consideration of reason, as between private persons 
they do And if it be after that rate for the roost part in 
causes that may be justified, then much more mil it be «o 
m causes not to be avouched A thing to be Ind on regard , 
for It IS not good for any man stnitly to weigh a general 
disallowance of her doings 

“ That the queen will mi^hhc of such a course, this is roj 
reason «he will imagine tint yon go about to impn'on her 
fanc\, and to wnrji her grace within your disposition, and 
that will breed despite and hatred tn her towards you and 
so vou maj he cast forth to the malice of ever) ennous 
person, flatterer, and enemy of yours, out of which vou 
shall never recover yourself clearly, neither your friends, ^ 
long as they show them^eUes your friends 

<*Iliitif you will mahe a proof {jmrier xramo,* as Spam«1i 
phrase is) to «cc how the queen and he will yield to it, and 
it prosper, go through withal, if not, to change yoiir course 
suddenly into another more agreeable to her majesty, I can 
like indiflercntlv of that But then you must ohsene tins, 
that It be upon a bv occasion, forcl«c it were not eonicmcnt 
for dners reasons that you cannot but think upon 

*’ But the best and soundest wav m my opimon is, to put 
on another mind , to use your suits towards her majesty in 
words, behaviour, and deals, to ackiiowlalgc your duty, 
declaring the rocrcncc winch in heart you bear, ami ncicr 
seem deeply to coiulcmn her frailties, hut ratlicr joyfully to 
commend such things as should be m her, ns though they 
were in litrindccd , hating my Lord of CtmV Ju the queen’s 
understanding for affection’s «nkc, and blaming him oj>cnly 
for seeking the queen’s favour lor though m the hegm- 
inng when her majesty sought you (after her good manner) 
she did bear with rUpj,cd dealing of yours, until she had 
vrhnl she fancied, yet now, after satiety and fulnr*3, it will 
rather hurt than help you, whereas, behaving yourself ns I 

* Vj* QifTj r«Ti3«^i 7 \ Ivrtttgc«e "To »« d»jlnU 

thtoesU olyn^ilT * 

Q"fry OifvrU? 
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said before, your place shall keep you in worship, your 
presence in favour, your followers will stand to you, at least 
you shall have no bold enemies, and you shall dwell in the 
ways to take all advantages wisely, and honestly to serve 
your turn at times. Marry, thus much would I advise you 
to remember, that you use no words of disgrace or reproach 
towards him or anyj that he, being the less provoked, may 
sleep, thinking all safe, while you do awake and attend your 
advantages. 

" Otherwise you shall, as it were, warden him and keep 
him in order; and he will make the queen think that he 
beareth all for her sake, which will be as a merit in her 
sight; and the pursuing of his revenge shall be just in all 
men'’s opinions, by what means soever he and his friends 
shall ever be able. 

You may perchance be advised and encouraged to the 
other way by some kind of friends that will be glad to see 
whether the queen will make an apple or a crab of you, which, 
as they find, will deal accordingly with you; following if fortune 
be good ; if not, leave, and go to your enemy : for such kind 
of friends have no commodity by hanging in suspense, but 
set you a fire to do ofiF or on — all is one to them ; rather 
liking to have you in any extremity than in any good mean. 

But beware, not too late, of such friends, and of such 
as make themselves glewe between them and you, whether it 
be of ignorance or practice. Well, not to trouble you any 
longer, it is very necessary for you to impart the effect of 
this with your best and most accounted friends, and most 
worthy to be so ; for then you shall have their assistance every 
way ; who being made privy of your council, will and ought 
in honour to be partners of your fortune, which God grant to 
be of the best. The 9th of October, 1572. Your assured 
poor friend to command, Enw. Dyer.-’^* 

Though there is no date to the following letter from 

* Edward D^'er was one of the many dependants of the Earl of Leicester. 
He was occasionally employed in the queen’s service, and was rewarded in 1596 
by the appointment of Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, when he was 
knighted; and died about 1607. 
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Hatton to the queen, and although he fell under her dis- 
pleasure on subsequent occasious, there can he little doubt 
that it was written at this period; and it shows the osten- 
sible cause of his loss of favour. It is snpersenbed with this 
cipher instead of the proper address . — 



“Madam, — I n striving to withstand } our violent course 
of evil opinion towards me, I might perhaps the more oflend 
youbecau’se the truth of mj cause disagrcctli with the ngoiir 
of your judgment. But the bitterness of my lic.nrt in liumblo 
complaints I truat jou will hear, for jour goodness and jus. 
tico sahe. Jlay it therefore plca*c jon, mj faults arc said 
to be thc«c; uuthankfulnc«s, covciou5nc««, and ambition. 

“To the first I speak the truth before God, tliat I have 
most entirely loved jour person and scrMcc; to the which, 
without exception, I have everlastingly vowed my whole life, 
liberty, and fortune. Even so am I jours, as, wliatevcr God 
and you should have made me, the some had been jour 
own; than which I could, nor nnj can, make larger rccom- 
pen«c. Tins I supposed to have been the true rcnmncralioii 
of greatest good tunis, bccau«c I know it Inlanccth in weight 
the greatest good wills. Neither hath the ceremony of 
thanksgiving any way wantcvl, as the world will right fully 
witness with me , and therefore in righteousness 1 most 
humbly pray jou condemn me not. Sparc jour jioor 
prostrate servant from this pronounced vengeance. 

“To the second, I ever found jour largess before my 
lack, in such plenty ns I could vrish no more, so tint hj 
craving I never argued myself cov clous , if anj other way it 
appeared, let it be of folly and not of evil mmd that »o I 
have erred, jet God knowclh I never sought nor wivlird 
more wealth than to live worthily in jour most f acrid eer- 
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vice, ■without mixture of auy other opinion, purpose or matter. 
I trust, therefore, in your holy heart this truth shall have 
his settled place. God for his mercy grant it may so be. 

“ To the third, God knoweth I never sought place but to 
serve you j though indeed, to shield my poor self, both nature 
and reason ■would have taught me to ask refuge at your strong 
and mighty hand. These late great causes that most displeased 
your nobles, as of the Duke of N. and Q. of S.,* the Acts 
of Parliament for religion, and other strange courses in these 
things taken, ■were aU laid on my -weak shoulders ; under ■which 
when I shall fall, behold then the wretched man how he 
shall pass all pointed at. But to my purpose, if ever I 
inordinately sought either honour, or riches, place, calling, 
or dignity, I pray to God that hell might swallow me. 
Believe not, I humbly beseech you for your wisdom and 
worthiness, the tale so evil told of your most faithful ; be 
not led by lewdness of others to lose your own, that truly 
loveth you. These most unkind conceits most wonderfully 
wring me ; reserve me more graciously to be bestowed on 
some honourable enterprise for you; and so shall I die a 
most joyful man and eternally bound to you. 

"But would God I might win you to think well according 
with my true meaning ; then should I acquiet my mind, and 
serve you with joy and further hope of goodness. I ask 
right of Her will do no wrong; and yet this hard hap doth 
follow me, that I must make prayer for the blessing that 
every man hath without demand or asking. I fear your too 
great trouble in reading this blotted letter. I will therefore 
■with my most dutiful submission pray for your long and 
happy life. I pray God bless you for ever. 

" Your despairing most wretched bondman, 

"Ch. Hatton.” 

Early in May, 1573, Hatton was seriously ill, and how- 
ever much the queen^s regard for him may have been 
lessened, his indisposition certainly revived her affection. 


* Duke of Norfolk and Queen of Scots. 
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On tlie lull of that month Mr Gilbert Talbot ^rrotc a letter 
to Ins father, the Earl of Shrewsbury, filled with news , and 
It affords so much curious information on the state of the 
court that a few sentences will be extracted, hcsiilcs the one 
immediately relating to Hatton — "My Lord Treasurer, 
men after the old manner, denleth with matters of the 
State only, and hcareth l«ra*sclf Tcry uprightly Lord 

Leicester IS ycry much with her majesty, and she sheweth 
the same great good affection to him that she aras wont of 
late, he hath endeavoured to please her more than heretofore. 
Tlierc arc two sisters now m the court that arc aery far m 
love with him, as tliey ha\c been long, mj Lady Sheffield, 
and Trances Howard * they of like striving who shall loac 
him better arc at groat wars together, and the queen thinkcth 
not avcll of them, and not the better of him , by this means 
there ts spies 01 cr him ^ly Lord of Sussex goctli with the 
tide, and liclpcth to back others, but Ins own credit is sober, 
consulcring Ins estate he is yerj diligent m Ins ollicc, and 
takes great pains, Mj Lord of Oxford is lalclj groatn into 
great credit , for the Quccn^s Majesty dclightctli more in Ins 
personage, and his dancing ami yaliantncss, llian an} other. 
I think Sus«cx doth back Inm all that he can, if it were not 
for Ins fickle head, he yvould «oon pa'^s nii} of them shortly. 
M\ Lady Iliirgldc}t unwi«cU has declared herself (as it avert) 
jealous, avlncli is come to the queen's car; whereat she hath 
been not a little offended aaitli her, but now she is rtconcilcd 
aRain At nV these lore matters ma Lgr* nrtryvinkcth. 
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of a consumption^ in great danger; and^ as your lordship 
knowetli, he hath been in displeasure these two years : it 
was made the queen believe that his sickness came because 
of the continuance of her displeasure towards him, that, 
unless she would forgive him, he was like not to recover ; 
and hereupon her Majesty hath forgiven him, and sent unto 
him a very comfortable message : now he is recovered again, 
and this is the beginning of this device. These things I 
learn of such young fellows as myself.”* 

On the 23rd of May, Lord Talbot informed his father 
that the queen was desirous of making a progress to Bristol, 
but that it was wished to dissuade her from going so far 
on account of the unseasouableness of the weather ; and he 
added, "Mr. Hatton, by reason of his great sickness, is 
minded to go to the Spa for the better recovery of his 
health.”! On the 29th of May, an order was signed by 
the Privy Council for allowing Hatton " to pass over the 
seas for the better recovery of his health and the deep 
solicitude which the queen felt about him was shown by 
her causing him to be accompanied by Dr. Talis, the eminent 
court physician. Hatton took leave of Elizabeth on the 
3rd of June, and few letters have ever been published more 
curious than those written by him to her majesty during 
his absence, which recently for the first time saw the light. 
It appears that she had given him the singular appellation 
of " Lids” or " Lyddes ;”§ but he sometimes subscribed his 
letters with a cypher ; and that those which he wrote to her 
had no other address than another cipher. 'The style of 
his correspondence is that of an ardent and successful lover, 
separated by distance and illness from a mistress, rather 
than that of a subject to his sovereign. 

On the 5th of June, Hatton wrote the following reply to 
some letters which he had received from the queen, though 
only two days had elapsed since he quitted her presence : — 

* Shrewsbury Papers in the College of Arms, P. Po. 79. 

! Hunter’s “ History of llallamshire.” + Privy Council Books, 

§ Some expressions in. his letters tend to show that the name was “ lids” — 
i.e., “eyelids;” and if so, Hatton’s were perhaps ijeculiar. 
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If I could express my fetdings of your gracious letter^, 
I should utter unto you mntter of strange effect In read- 
ing of them, with my tears I blot them In thinking of 
them I feel BO great comfort, that I find cau«c, as God 
knoweth, to thank )Ou on my knees Death had been 
much more adianlagc than to win health and life by so 
loathsome a pilgnmaoO 

“The time of two da\s hath drawn roe further from yon 
than ten, when I return, can lead me towards you jNIadam, 
I find the greatest lack that c\cr poor wretch sustained 
No death, no, not hell, no fear of death shall ever wm of 
roe roy consent so far to wrong myself ogam as to be abscut 
from you one day God grant roy rctuni I will perform 
this sow I lack that I !uc by The more I find this 
lack, the further I go from you Shame svliippcth me for- 
vard Shame take them that coun*cl!cil me to it The lifi- 
(as you well remember) is too long that loathsomely lastcth 
A true *ayxng, madam Behese him that Iiath prosed it 
Tlic great wi«dom I find m sour letters, with your country 
counsels arc sers testable, but the last word is worth tlic 
bihlc Truth, truth, trulli Ever may it dwell in you 
I srill cstr deserse it My spirit and soul (I fuel) a„rccth 
with roy boils and life, that to ‘crsc you is aheasen, but to 
lack you is more than hell s torment unto them "My heart 
IS full of woe Pardon (for God’a sake) my tedious writing 
It doth much diminish (for the time) my grief 1 will 
wadi astay the faults of thc^c tears ssilh the drojsa from 
your j)Oor Eydds and eo n clo*c them Mould God I were 
sulh you but for one liour M\ srits arc oTcrsfrmigl t witli 
noughts I find myself amared Bear with me, iny most 
dear ssTcct lady ra««ion oscrcomctli me I can wnte i o 
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more. Love me, for I love you. God, I beseech thee 
M-ituess the same on the behalf of thy poor servant. Live 
for ever. Shall I utter this familiar- term (farewell) ? yea, 
ten thousand thousand farewells. He speaketh it that most 
dearly loveth you. I hold you too long. Once again I 
crave pardon, and so bid your own poor Lidds farewell. 
1573, June. 

“ Your bondman everlastingly tied, 

“ Cn. Hatton.^^* 

The faithful historian Camden records, that — “ Hattou 
was a man of a pious nature, and of an opinion that in 
matters of religion neither fire nor sword was to be used ; 
a great reliever of the poor, and of sanguine bounty and 
munificence to students and learned men, for which reason, 
those of Oxford chose him Chancellor of their University.-’-’ 
He succeeded the favourite, Leicester, in that dignified office, 
in September 1588. 

His death on the 20th of November, 1591, has been 
ascribed in great measure to the harshness and sudden- 
ness with which Elizabeth demanded the instant payment of 
a great sum in his hands, arising from the collection of first- 
fruits and tenths. He had hopes,” says Camden, in 
regard to the favour he was in with her, “ she would have 
forgiven him ; but she could not, having once sent him 
down, raise him up again, though she visited him, and 
endeavoured to comfort him.” He died a bachelor, and was 
buried in St. Pauhs Cathedral. 

“ He was a gentleman,” says Sir Robert Naunton, " that 
besides the graces of his person and daneing, had also the 
adjeetaments of a strong and subtle capacity : one that 
could soon learn the discipline and garb both of the times 
and court. The truth is, he had a large proportion of gifts 
and endowments, but too much of the season of envy, and 
he was a mere vegetable of the court, that sprung up at 
night, and sunk again at his noon.” 

* Autograph in the State Paper Office. 
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That his position rendered him an object of envy cannot 
be doubted , but he ‘'cems to have made more fnends and 
fewer enemies than any other Koval Fivoukite 

"W hen Leicester began to dread the ad\ ancement of Kaleigh, 
he determined to oppose his career by the introduction of a 
new nial in the person of his stepson, Robert Dcvcrcuv, Earl 
of E'^sct AUbongh inferior to Raleigh in intural abilities, 
his youth, and addre^^s, and spirit soon captivated Elizabeth 
The queen chose this young man of twentj to coinmaiul her 
horse at a moment when superior military skill to direct the 
bravery of her troops was, perhaps, more important than the 
wisdom of her ministers to support her cronn At Tilburv 
she 03tentatiou<iIy displaced her fondness for him lu the eyes 
of the whole array, and decorated Inm for Ins bloodlc s ser- 
vices with that splendid order of knighthood, tlic Garter, 
which she had frequently denied to the best and noblest of 
her tned servants Till this juncture, Llizabclli had been 
able to conceal that extravagant partiality winch shortly 
after astonished all Europe On Leicester's death, in the 
autumn of 1588, E^sex iu«tantly ro«c to a measure of favour 
that still remains a most remarkable paradox in English 
history He sought it not— it pursued him In the follow, 
ing spnng he fled, un|>crmittc<l, from court, nnd sailed, n 
volunteer, to Portugal vritli Norris and Drake He was 
recalled by tlic Pnvy Council, but to tins summons Essex 
gave no heed, nnd did not present him«clf at court until after 
the receipt of a threatening letter from Lhzaliclh's own hand, 
commanding Ins return At the sight of him, all her tlircats 
were revoked, he rcturnwl to new gmcc, not to injury ami 
punishment Elizabeth admired brave men, and threw mto 
the scale of his merits the gollautry with wlnqh he had fought 
during Ins ab«cncc 

Es*cx now found the court divided hy tlic fictions of two 
competitors for ihe queen's favour — Sir alter llalctgh aud 
Sir Charles lllounl, the second son of Lord "Mouuijoy, n 
student of the Inner Temple, whom llic queen had fcin,.leil 
out from among the «pectaton as she dineil one day in public, 
inquireil Ins name, gave him her liaml to ki«a, and bade linn 
come to court Tins was sonicicnt toioinl Blount out to 
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E-aleigli as a rival ; but Essex assumed a proud superiority 
over them both, for Avheri Baleigli ventured to eome into 
collision with him, Elizabeth ordered him to leave England, 
and “ go and plant his 12,000 acres in Ireland.” 

Blount having one day shown his superior skill in a tilt- 
ing match, Elizabeth bound upon his arm with a crimson 
ribbon a chess queen of gohl, which having caught the eye 
of Essex as Blount left the presence, the prime favourite 
exclaimed aloud, ^'Now every fool must have his favour.” 
The pride of Blount demanded satisfaction for this insult. 
They fought. Essex was wounded in the thigh. When the 
queen heard of his misliap, she swore with great seeming 
wwath that ''some one or other should take him down, or 
there would be no ruling him.^^ Still the queen^s vanity 
was highly gratified with the conceit that her beauty had 
been the ground of their quarrel ; and there can be little 
doubt that the speech was meant to disguise her real senti- 
ments. Such a favourite as Essex could not have offended 
a woman of Elizabeth's character by contending for her good 
graces. 

The clandestine marriage of Essex with Sir Philip Sidney’s 
widow, shortly afterwards, provoked the queen’s resentment 
to the uttermost, though she dissembled, and ascribed her 
anger to the inequality of the match, by which she alleged 
that the honour of the earl was disparaged. 

After his return from Cadiz, Essex was more favourably 
received by Elizabeth than by her ministers, whom he found 
inclined to censure evei’y part of his, conduct in that expedi- 
tion. The earl was deeply mortified, and his royal mistress, 
who seems to have shared his chagrin, in order to console 
him, made him a gift for life of the Mastership of the Ord- 
nance. He then made the Island voyage, and during his 
absence the Admiral Howard had been created Earl of Not- 
tingham, for, as his patent said, the reduction of Cadiz, 
which was ascribed to his good service, although really the 
merit belonged to Essex. This affront produced a disgust 
in the earl, which became publicly visible. He retired into 
the country, pleading illness to excuse his attendance in the 
parliament then sitting. Elizabeth again appeased him by 
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raiding him, in December, 1597, to the splcndul office of Earl 
^farshal of England. E<^c\ now appeared in the character 
of a statesman, for which be possessed every qualification but 
patience. 

The natural impetuosity of his temper now caused Essex 
frequently to treat the queen with rudeness and contempt, 
which she patiently bore till, iu argument on the affairs of 
Ireland, the freedom of his contradictions provoked her to 
strike him, and he fled in a furious rage from court. Eliza- 
beth, however, withdrew him withdifiicnlty from the privacy 
of home, to make him Governor of Ireland, for which office 
he was singularly unqualified. 

During the interval which preceded his departure for the 
scat of his new government, E«scv evidently gave way to a 
moody and jealous frame of mind, that prompted the petu- 
lant favourite to seek relief in some violent outbreak. An 
opportunity presented itself at one of the la^t festivities of 
Elizabeth's reign, whicli she may be said to have enjoyed 
through the fresh contentions to which it gave rise l>ctwccn 
her favourites. On the celebration of the queen’s birthday, 
Raleigh appeared in the tiU*vnrd at AVestmin'ter with a 
degree of splendour which rou«cd the jcalou\v of and 
stimulatctl him, as it is said, to aim at the deadlv injury of 
the knight during the mimic contest^. Among other hravc- 
rieV' Raleigh rejoiced in a suit of armour, bo costly as to 
cvcilc tlic envy of all tho«c court mffiers who were the slaves 
of that ” V cxation of spirit” w Inch has truly been described as 
the successor of v anity. In this gorgeous cncaHcmcnt Raleigh 
fo much dchghtcvl, that his {lortrait was painted while wear- 
ing it, and he is siqqwxcd to have figured in it on this occa- 
sion ; for in the portrait his arm was decorated with a riband 
which, tradition o««crts, he nccivcd from the queen as a 
reward in this very lilt-yanl, and whidi he carried to her 
majesty one morning to show that he had ridden a hundred 
and iwcnlv milcH the night before, in order to return to her 
presence.* Tlic shoes of this accomphdjcd courtier were 
valucilat six ihou«and pieces of gold, his evtorvl and belt «t re 
adorncvl with precious stones, and about his jicrson he wore 

• 0«j». 
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to the value of thrce.'scorc t.liousand pounds^ one dia- 
nioud alone being worth a hundred pounds. Yet Ilalcigh, 
now in the forty -seventh ^-ear of his age, and disfigured, 
necording to his own account, with a '' lame log, and dc- 
fornu’d/' could not, iti all this .splendour of appearance, cope 
with the gay and gallant hc.arittg of ICsscx, whose very foildcs 
were of a description to sort with the turhtiloncc and ininiic 
war of a touriiainent. That which iti llahugh was design, 
appeared in }-lssex the overflowing of an ardent and valiant 
tcniperaiucnt, sacrificing, at the .shrine of the queen’s vanity, 
the tribute which the young and heantifid might envy. No- 
thing, however, could he more childish than the mode in 
which their rivalry was carried on, ns the following incident 
of the tawny fealliers sulTicicnlly c.xemplific.s. AYliilst Essex 
was in disgrace witli the queen, after the celebrated inter- 
view in M'hich lie, with jnorc natural feeling than gallatitry, 
resented the royal blow on the car, he learned that llalcigh 
intended to appear on the following day in the tilt-yard with 
a g.allant train, all sj)lcndidly aeeontrcd in orange-coloured 
featlicr.s. Upon licaring this, lisse.x mustered a far more 
numerous retinue, all of wliotn he adorned Avith feathers 
.similar to those worn by the llalcigh party ; and so lavi.sli 
was he of those ensigns, that he caused two thousand of them 
to he worn in the ti!t-yard.=^=- He then appeared as the leader 
of this radiant hand, himself in a complete suit of orange- 
colour, and thu.s, l)ciug mistaken as the chief of the whole of 
those in orange, confounded all distinction between himself 
and llalcigh. This feather triumph,” as Lord Clarendon 
calls it, afibrds an c.xample of the taste in Avhich Elizabeth’s 
favourites carried on their contentions during the strange 
alternations of frivolity and wisdom by which her reign Avas 
characterized. Yet the victory of Essex in this petty con- 
test Avas incomplete; and on the folloAving day, a knight 
being observed in green, in lieu of him aa'Iio had figured in 
orange, it Avas remarked that “ he had changed his colour, 
because he had run so ill.” This disguised and disgraced 
Ituight is conjectured to liaA'c been Essex. 

Cl.areiulon’s “ Disparity between Essex and Buckiiigliani.” 

VOL. I. 19 
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TiVhilst Viceroy of Ireland lus want of statesmanslnp ivas 
signally apparent, his measures then being ill-judgcd and 
u-oric c'^ccntcd A letter from Elizabeth, full of bitter re- 
proaches, caused him to anticipate her ^ engcance, and the 
consequent triumph of hia enemies at homo irritated him to 
the brink of frenzy He returned to England secretly, and 
threiv himself at the queen’s feet She rcccii cd him kindly, 
hut referred the consideration of his ease to her Privy Council 
He iras deprived of his otEcc'*, and retired into the country 
Could he haic waited patiently, he would probably have been 
restored to full favour , but lus sensitive mind had lost all 
reasonable power of guiding his conduct He returned to 
London, and rashly entered into the conspiracy which cost 
him Ins life, for Elizabeth, overpowered by terror, although 
her affection was unimpaired, consigned him to the block 
Tlie celebrated story of the nng is thus related by Lady 
Elizabeth Spclman, the great granddaughter of Sir 'Robert 
Cary, whom Queen Elizabeth sent for in her last illness — 
Vlicn the Countess of Nottinghora was djing, she sent to 
entreat the queen to visit her, ns she had something to reveal 
before she could die m peace On tlic queen’s coming, 
Lady Jfottingbam told her that when the Earl of Lsnea was 
lying under sentence of death, he was desirous to ask her 
majc^lj *s mercy lu the manner she had prescribed during the 
height of his fai our Being doubtful of those about him, 
and uninllmg to trust any of them, he called a hoy whom ho 
saw passing beneath his avmdow, wlm^c appearance plca^cil 
him, and engaged him to carr) the nng, which he threw 
down to him, to the I^ad} Scropc, a sister of Lad} Notting- 
ham, a fnciid of the carl, who was al«o m attendance on 
the queen, mid to beg her to present it to her mnjest} 
The Ijov, b} roistahc, took it to Lady Nottingham, who 
showed It to her husband m order to take lus adiicc Tlic 
carl forbade her to carry it to the queen, or return nnv 
answer to the m<r*'‘3gc, but desired her to retain the ring 
l>atly Vottuiglnm, basing made this coiife^Mou, cntnaltal 
the qi ccn’ft forgivciic«s , but Iliraljcth, exclaiming, * tiol 
may f irgivc \ oii, but I i ever esn 1 * h ff the rtvam in great 
croo*iQu, and was «o r c!i ogiUtcd and dw^rrtsed that she 
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refused to go to bed, nor Avould she for a long time take any 
sustenance. Some accounts of this painful scene state that 
Elizabeth, in a transport of mingled grief and fury, shook, 
or, as others say, struck, the ■wretched countess in her bed. 

There are two rings claiming to be the identical one 
retained So fatally by Lady Nottingham : one preserved at 
Hawnes, in Bedfordshire, and now in the possession of the 
Bev. Lord J ohn Thynne ; the other is the property of C. TV. 
TVarner, Esq. This latter ring -was given by Charles I. to 
Sir Thomas TVarner, the settler of Antigua, Nevis, and other 
islands in the West Indies. It has continued in the pos- 
session of his descendants to the present time, with the tra- 
dition attached to it — on what authority is not knowui — that 
it is the identical ring given by Q.ueen Elizabeth to Essex. 

What a hurricane of passions and emotions, pride and 
anger struggling against tenderness and love, must have torn 
the heart of Elizabeth during the week that elapsed between 
the condemnation and the execution of Essex ! Urged by 
the dominant faction, she signed the warrant for execution ; 
relenting, she sent Edmund Cary to countermand it. Days 
passed, yet no petition, no token reached her from the 
prisoner. Under his supposed obstinacy in refusing to im- 
plore mercy, her anger was again awakened, and suited too 
well the machinations of his enemies. She sent off Mr. 
Darcy with an order to execute the warrant, which this time 
was not recalled. 

So perished the gallant and accomplished Essex, in the 
pride and vigour of life, at thirty-three. Brave, eloquent, 
generous, and sincere; proud, imprudent, and violent — his 
fate is a lesson. Elizabeth Tudor suiwived her last favourite 
but two years, gradually sinking under a regular abate *■ 
of strength and spirits, the commencement of which 
proved to have been observed almost immediately aff 
death. Comte Harsley de Beaumont was the 
ambassador at the court of London, and extracts fro 
original despatches show that, in May and June, 160‘ 
queen told De Beaumont that she was tired of life, for 
thing now contented her spirit or gave her any enjc^ ■ 

19—2 " 
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She talked to him of E»sex with sighs, and almost with 
tears ADother account says, ” Our queen is troubled with 
a rheum in her arm, which vexeth her very much, besides 
the gnef which she hath conceued for the death of my Lord 
of Essex She sleepeth not so much bj day as slie used, 
neither taketh rest by night Her delight is to sit in the 
dark, and sometimes with shedding tears to bewail ” 
There exist other proofs that, even at that time, gnef for the 
dedth of Essex was one of the causes to which her death was 
asenhed But to those who may take the pains to examine 
carefully the numerous notices which remain an indubitable 
authority of her decay, and the expressions which fell from 
her dunng its progress, it will be esident tint her life fell 
a sacrifice to the premature loss of him who was her last 
and most cherished Eai ouritc 

The fate of the ill starred Charles Blount, afterwards 
Earl of Dm onshire, was somewhat remarkable An attach 
ment unfortunately sprung up in early life bctaccn the 
handsome. Blount and the Ladv Penelope— -the sister of 
Essex, his generous n^al — whilst she was still under the 
guardianship of tiiQ Court of Wards Their ardent loio 
was privately sealed by an interchange of marnageaows, 
hut the lacU was forced into a union with the wcalthj Ilobcrt, 
Lord Bich, and a guilty connexion between the loicrs fol- 
lowed, which remained for some years unoVened Lady 
Rich at length abandoned her husband, taking with her 
flic children whom she declared to be the issue of the carl 
He rccencd her with what mournful cordiality may easily 
be imagined , and on her duorcc from Lord Rich, which 
immcdiateU followed, was roamed to her by Laud, then t!ic 
carles domestic chn|dain, at H anstcad, m Es ex James 
on that occasion harshly remarked to the carl, “'kou ha^c 
married a fair woman with a foul heart” The unhappy 
nobleman deeply felt the king’s coarse taunt lIis worldly 
prospects were marred by the union, and unable to bear 
the weight of the bitter public rcncctions which it had 
excited, he died of a broken heart, having survived this 
VTrctchcd marriage hut a few raonths Tbc earldom of 
Devonshire passed into the family of Cavendish 




CHAPTEE VII. 

MARY STUART AND CHASTELAR. 

I. 

THE rOET-FAVOURITE OP MAUY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

T he peerless IMary Stuart was still in her blooming teens 
when, by the death of her young husband, Franeis II. , 
bereft alike of wedded love and regal supremacy in the 
land of the lilies,'^ and abandoned wholly to her sorrows, 
she reluctantly quitted that fair France she loved so well, to 
seek once more in doubt and danger the rugged shores of her 
native realm. 

Admiration for the Reine Blanche^' was at that time not 
confined to France and Scotland ; it was European. Can an 
impulse so universal be wondered at when we gaze on her 
portraits ? All about her yielded to the resistless charm of 
that beauteous face and form, which only to look on was to 
love. Contemporary poets might aptly say that the 
loveliest rose of Scotia bloomed on the topmost branch.” 
Bonsard and Du Eellay called her the tenth Muse. Yet, 
after all the rhapsodies of the" poets, she was rather wor- 
shipped as a real woman, endowed with infinite perfections, 
than as a mythical ideal — and that with a devotion as touch- 
ing as it was chivali’ous in its hopeless generosity. 

* lilary was called “ La Heine Blanche,” from having mourned forty days 
in white for her first husband, Francis II. 
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Unhappily, the fa\ our of the lovely Stuart was as s^ally 
disastrous to those upon whom it lighted as her oivn “ fatal 
gift of heauty” proied to herself There is a strange, sad 
moral in the history of this beautiful queen ^'Probably the gift 
that women most desire, beyond nches, wisdom, eien virtue 
itself,” remarks a recent imter,* **is a power of fascination 
o\er the other sex ” and this dangerous charm must have 
been posse'^sed by Mary to a degree that in the da} s of 
Greece and Rome would have been attributed to supernatural 
influence With all her advantages of rank, talent, and cdu. 
cation, this very quality, so far from adding to her happiness, 
seems to have been the one engine which worked her destruc* 
tion, and that of every kindly heart that came within her 
sphere Of all the eminently beautiful women the world 
has seen, ISIary Stuart wrought the most of wreck and utter 
rum with the kindliest disposition and best intentions 
Delilah, we have never doubted, was a heartless sensualist, 
co^etous only of pleasure and gold The Phrynes and 
Aspasias were, probably, finished courtesans, with whom the 
affections were but instruments necessary to a profession of 
which they were thorough roistrcs«es Cleopatra, like a 
royal voluptuary, grudged no pnee for her desire, and m 
licr lose of conquest, blazoned forth and made the roost of 
her rich «outlicrn charms Mnrgucntc dc Valois Knew and 
cultivated her resplendent bcairty with the diligence of a 
devotee and the scientific aptitude of a rrenchwomau But 
the Queen of Scots alone «ccnis to haic been half ignorant 
and wholly careless of tho^'c advantages which women rao^st 
prize and chensh — seems to have regarded her lo\ clincss as 
little as the flower its fragrance, and to have gone about 
frankly and frccl) dispensing her dangerous notice with 
the innocence of an involuntary and uucon«cious coquette 
Of physical beauty there is no question that she po®«cs3cd 
an extraordinary share, perhaps more than any woman of 
that or any other age Like her mother (Mary of liorrame), 
she was of lofty stature and peculiar dignity of bcanng, 
wlnlst she luhcntcil from her father an exact symmetry ami 
• MTijte yehillc» **Tl*e Mar 
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the most graceful proportions. James V., though he made 
had use of his physical advantages, was one of the comeliest 
and best-limbed men in his dominions. Mary’s hand was a 
model for a sculptor, whilst every gesture and every movement 
of her body was at once womanly and dignified. But it was 
the queen’s face that riveted the attention and fascinated both 
sexes with its entrancing loveliness. Other women might be 
beautiful j other women might have had the same smooth, 
open brow, the same chiselled features and pencilled eyebrows, 
the same delicate chin, and -white, full neck and bosom, ay, 
even the same long, soft hazel eyes, and rich, dark chestnut 
hair; but where was the woman in Europe whose glance, 
like hers, raised from under those sweeping eyelashes, found 
its way straight to the heart? w-hose smile seemed at once 
to entreat and command, to extort obedience and bestow 
reward, like sunlight penetrating the coldest object, and 
warming and brightening all within its sphere ? 

Since her return from Prance to the land of her bu’th, the 
young sovereign had “ behaved herself in a manner so 
princely, honourably, and discreetly,” and was at the same 
time so courteous and affable, that, with the assistance of 
Knox and his followers — w’hose judgment cannot be sup- 
posed unprejudiced — she had gained the universal love and 
approbation of her subjects — ^no easy task, considering the 
conflict of selfish interests around her. She treated gravely 
of afiairs of state with her council, sitting all the while over 
her embroidery frame, quietly and demurely plying her 
needle. Hunting, hawking, and other sports filled up the 
day ; and music and dancing were the usual amusements of 
the evening. The majority of her subjects made allowance 
for their queen’s youth, gaiety, and beauty j and, so long as 
she discharged her duties in a grave and pi’incely manner, 
did not blame her for endeavouring to enliven the court of 
her native kingdom with some shadow of the festivities which 
had surrounded her while on the throne of Prance. Unim- 
peachable in her public conduct, the accomplished princess 
loved to retire into something like private society, but always 
with the honourable attendance of her ladies, and accessible 
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to the ambassadors who resided at her court "Wlien Randolph, 
the English envoy, once pressed matters of state upon her at 
such a moment, “I see/' she said, “you arc weary of this 
reception You had better preserve your diplomatic graiitv, 
and return to Edinburgh, and keep all your weighty conver 
sation till the queen returns there , for I promise you, I do 
not know myself what is now become of her, or when she 
will return to her throne and canopy of state" 

^faiy — at this epoch of her life more the heroine of 
romance than of history — ^was herself conscious, it would 
seem, of her tendency to this easy pleasantry, and had an 
apprehension that m an unguarded moment it might be 
earned too far Indeed, a melancholy instance of this did 
occur m the case of one of her suite Tlie girl queen had 
the good sense, shortly after her cntlironcment in the gloomy 
halls of Holyrood, to dismiss moat of her French followers 
It would have been well had the poet ChastcKir been among 
the number Young, handsome, and well-born, bis romantic 
disposition and undoubted talents bad rendered him an 
especial favounte in the gay circles of the court of France, 
where so many of its nobility had congregated round tlic 
jouthful consort of Francis, to pay their homage as much to 
her beauty as to her sovereignty To look on CliastclAr, 
with Ins long, dark curls, and his bnght eyes, was to behold 
the poct-typem its most attractive form , and when to beauty 
of feature and culture of mmd were added a graceful figure, 
skill in borscmanslnp— -as iii all knightly cxcrciscs—grcat 
kindliness of disposition, and gentle mirth, what wonder that 
with the ladies of Mary's court, to bo in lo\c with CUastcUc 
was as ihdispcnsable a fashion as to wear a pointed stomacher 
or a delicate lacc edging to the rulf? And CliastcUr, with 
true poet fiaturc, sunned himself m their smiles, and enjoyed 
life mtcDscly — as only such natures can — and bore about 
with him the while, unsuspected, an incurable sorrow near 
akin to madness m his heart 

ChastcUr was a nephew on his mother’s side of tlic 
renowned knight, “ sans pair st sans reproche!’ Ray ard, and a 
natn c of Danphiny. At an early age he had entered the 
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lioiiseliolcl of tlie Constable MouUnoreiiC}^, and was after- 
wards promoted to that of the Marshal d^Amville. rirmly 
attaelied from eliildhood to the illustrious house of Mont- 
morency, he was one of those gallant and loyal gentlemen 
who followed its fortunes, alike ready to share the disgraee 
or favour which was reflected by turns, as the event might 
be, from chief to retainer. Possessing the defects as well as 
the good qualities of the men of that day — imaginative, in- 
tellectual, brave, a duellist, indiflerent as to religious matters, 
and a poet in his hours of love and leisure — at the court of 
the Louvre, among the ga}^ and glittering retinue of Catherine 
de’ ]\Icdici, Chastelar was held pre-eminently a la mode — in 
its salons by his wit and courtesy, in its duels by his courage 
and address. Hitherto he had trifled with love as he had 
with danger. When his duties as a gentleman and a soldier 
were fulfilled, and the marshal had nothing further to require 
of him, Chastelar thought only of penning some quatrain 
wherewith to insinuate himself the more willingly into some 
fair one’s heart, or was equally ready to do battle for the 
friend or mistress whose colours he wore. He had had 
several brilliant affairs of honour, and the boatmen of the 
Seine knew him well, for more than twice or thrice had they 
ferried him across from the Louvre shore to that of the 
Pre-aux-Clercs opposite. Chastelar had indeed figured con- 
spicuously among the heroes of that rendezvous for measuring 
swords ; and in those days gi’eat was such prestige both in 
court and city, and a high recommendation even to prin- 
cesses of the blood as Avell as to fair dames and demoiselles 
of quality. Chastehir owed more than one conquest to the 
renown thus acquired for skill and valour. Even Ronsard 
had allowed himself to be captivated by the halo of wit and 
gallantry which hovered around Chastelar. From the height 
of that poetic throne upon which his contemporai’ies had 
placed him, he had deigned to encourage and applaud the 
inspirations of the enterprising youth who, without rest or 
truce, pursued at one and the same time military glory, 
literary fame, and ladies’ love ; — 
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!Mary, in return for gallant verses, sent the author 

from Holyrood a magnificent buffet of chased siUcr plate, 
nhich cost t^o thousand crou-ns, with the inscription, A 
Fonsard, V Apollo Franqon ” This royal guerdon was placed 
in charge of Chastellr, to deliver among other tokens and 
pledges of the White QueeiCs enduring love for her most 
cherished, plca«!ant land of rrance 

Unhappily for the atnnble and light-hearted IMary, es- 
cc’^sive familnnty and undue fwountism exposed her at this 
time to Manderous attacks The respect due to the quccu 
was forgotten in the great liberty allowed by the woman 
One Captain Hepburn ventured to behave towards licr with 
brutnl indelicacy, and escaped punishment only by flight 
His example did not, liowevcr, serve as a warning to the 
unfortunate Cbastehir That fervid lyrist addressed her 
in frenzied verses, which too plainly revealed his invincible 
passion 

* 0 d^cssc • 

Cc« lju»s'«)ns «t artr« 

Q » Mnt CMtour n»oj, 

Ccs rocl m ct cis tnnrbrcs, 
ent li «n tnoD eiDoj , 

* Href non de K natoro 
Js Ignore Dll Ucssun, 

i ors vculcment 
Toi quo prende uoamloTO 
> D moD cmcl tounoent. 

* Vlais s d t cst Bgrfablo 
He mo TO r mmraUo 

I n tounnent tel 
Vfon tnattear if pforaWc 
'-ojt lur moj iwtDortcit* 

Mary replied to thc«»e effusions by others of responsive 
sentiment, and so kindled the alrcadj heated imagination of 
the devoted jouug man, tint it reached the verge of delimim 
and iindnc*is On liis return to Fmicc, at the time of the 
first civil vTar, he had felt no disposition to march with 
H'Amvillc against his co-rchgiouists, tlio Huguenots, or join 
the Huguenots against his licgc lonl D’Amvillc, and had 
consequently taken an early opportunity to revisit Scotland 
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He arrived secretly in Ediuburgli, without apprising any one in 
that city of his movements. 

Mary Stuart was sitting one morning in her favourite 
bower at Holyrood, surrounded by those youthful maids of 
honour who had attended her in Erauce, and to whom she 
had become so greatly attached — for they were her country- 
women, and of the same age as herself. The young and 
lovely princess was engaged at her embroidery frame, laughing 
and chatting with her four attendant Maries, when the gentle- 
man usher, who stood at the door of the apartment, entered, 
and with a low obeisance presented a letter to the queen. 
Mary took the missive with a gracious smile from the person 
presenting it, and contemplating it for a moment before she 
opened it, with a look of pleased surprise — for it was curiously, 
or rather, fancifully, folded, tied with green silk thread, and 
highly perfumed : — 

^‘This surely,” she said, "is from none of our Scottish 
subjects : the fold is Erench.” And she sighed. It hath 
the cut and fashion of the billet-doux at St. Germains, and,” 
she added, laughing, " the precise flavour too, I dare avouch. 
But I should know this handwriting,” she went on j "I have 
seen it before. This, however, will solve the mystery.” And 
she tore the letter open, and was instantly employed in reading 
it, blushing and smiling by turns, as she proeeeded with the 
perusal. When she had done, "Mary Seton,” she said, 
raising her eyes from the paper, and addressing that one of 
the bevy nearest her, " whom, think you, this letter is from ?” 

" I cannot guess, madam,” replied the young lady 
appealed to. 

" Do try,” rejoined Mary. 

" Nay, indeed I cannot,” said the former, now pausing in 
her work, and looking laughingly at her royal mistress. 
" Perhaps from the Count Desmartine, or from Dufour, or 
Dubois?” 

" No, no, no,” replied the queen, laughing ; " neither of 
these, Mary. But I will have compassion on your curiosity, 
and tell you. Would you believe it ?— it is from ChasteMr, 
the poet.” 
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“Chafetelarl” repeated the maiden^ in amazement, “wliat 
in all the earth can have brought him here?” 

“ Nay, I knoTv not,” said the queen, blushing — for she 
gue^'ed, or rather, feared the cause “ But read and judge 
for j ourself,” she added, handing licr attendant the letter , 
which contained a very beautiful laudatory poem, full of 
feeling and passion, addre'^'^ed to herself, and which the 
w nter concluded by requesting that he might be permitted 
to form part of her court, declanng that it would be joy 
inexpressible for him to be near her person, he cared not 
in how mean or lowlj a capacity The having opportunities 
of seeing and serving her, he said, would reconcile him to any 
degradation of nnk, to any loss — save that of honour 

In sooth, very pretty ver said the maid of honour, 
returning the poem to the queeu, "but, ractbinks, some- 
what over bold ” 

"\\hj, I do think so too, Marj. CbastcUr rather for- 
gets himself, but poets, jou know, haic a licence, and I 
cannot be harsh to the poor young man It would bo cruel, 
ungenerous, and unworthy of me ” 

" But what saj you, madam, to lus request to be altatbcd 
to your court ?” 

"As to that, I know not well what to say, indeed,” re- 
joined the queen “ CbastclV, you know, ^lary, is a gentle- 
man, both hj birth and education lie is accomplished in 
a very high degree, and of a graceful person and pleasing 
manner^, and would thus do no discredit to our court, but, 
I fear me, he might he giuUy of some indiscretions — for he 
IS a child of passion ns well as of song — that might lead him 
into danger, and hnng some blame on me Still, 1 cannot 
think of rejecting altogether liis humble suit, so prettily 
preferred, and if he would promise to conduct himself with 
becoming graviU and reserve in all matters, and at all limes 
avoid ruflhng and dncllmg, I object not that he be attached 
to our court I will, at all cicnts, make trial of him for 
a short space — Kerr,” she now called out to a page in 
waiting, " go to the ho'stclry whence this letter canu, ami 
say to the gentleman hj whom it has been sent, that we 
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desire to see him forthwith. Aud let him aecompany you, 
Kerr.^^ 

In a short time after the messenger had been despatehed 
•with the invitation to Chastelar, the door of the queeii^s 
apartment •r.’as thrown wide open, and that person entered. 
His bow to the queen was exceedingly graceful, and not less 
so, though measured with scrupulous exactness in their dif- 
ference of expi'ession, were those he directed to her ladies. 
Chasleliir’s countenance was at this instant suffused with a 
vivid blush, and it was evident that he was under the excite- 
ment of highly agitated feelings, but he lost not lor a moment, 
nor in the slightest degree, his presence of mind ; neither 
did these feelings prevent him conducting himself at this 
interview with the most perfect propriety. 

“ Chastelar,^’ said the queen, after the ceremonies of a 
first salutation were over, “ I perceive you have lost none of 
your cunning in the gentle craft. Those were really pretty 
lines you sent me, choice in expression, and melodiously 
attuned. I assure you it is a very happy piece.” 

How could it be otherwise, madam,” replied Chasteldr, 
bowing low, “ with such a subject ? ” 

“ Nay, nay,” said hlary, laughing and blushing at the 
same time, I am no subject, Chasteldr, but an anointed 
queen. Thou canst not make a subject of me.” 

Chasteldr now blushed in turn, and said, smiling, “ Your 
wit, madam, has thrown me out ; but, avoiding this play on 
words, my position is good, undeniable. All men acknow- 
ledge it.” 

“ Go to, go to, Chasteliir; thou wert ever a flatterer. But 
^tis a poet’s trade. Thou art a dangerous flatterer, however ; 
for thou dost praise so prettily that one cannot suspect thy 
sincerity, nor be angry with thee, even when thou deservest 
that one should. But enough of this in the meantime. You 
may now retire, O prince of troubadours, and I think the 
sooner the better, for the safety of these fair maidens’ hearts, 
and your own peace of mind, which a longer stay might 
endanger. Our chamberlain will provide thee with suitable 
apartments, and see to thy wants. — Mark,” she added. 
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“Chasterirl” repeated the maiden, in amazement , “what 
in all the earth can have brought him here?” 

“ Nay, I know not,” said the queen, blushing — for she 
gue^^cd, or rather, feared the cause “ But read and judge 
for \ ourself,” she added, handing her attendant the letter, 
which contained a very beautiful laudatory poem, full of 
feeling and passion, addre't'^ed to herself, and winch the 
unter concluded by requesting that he might be permitted 
to form part of her court, declaring that it would be joy 
jnevpressible for him to be near her person, he cared not 
in bow mean or lowlj a capacity The having opportumties 
of seeing and «cning her, he «aid, would reconcile him to any 
degradation of rank, to any loi,'? — save that of honour 

“ In sooth, very pretty verves^’ said the maid of honour, 
returning the poem to the queen, “but, mcthinks, some- 
what over-bold ” 

“\Mi), I do think so too, Mary- Chastclfir rather for- 
gets himself, but poct% you know, baic a licence, and I 
cannot bo harsh to the poor young man It would be cruel, 
ungenerous, and unworthy of me” 

" But what saj you, madam, to his request to bo attached 
to your court?” 

“As to that, I know not well what to eaj, indeed,” re- 
joined the queen “ ChastcTir, you know, Mary, is a gentle- 
man, both bj birth and education lie is accomplished m 
a very high degree, and of a graceful person and pleading 
manners, and would thus do no discredit to our court, but, 
I fear me, he might be guilty of some indiscretions — for he 
IS a child of passion as well as of song — that might lead him 
into danger, and hnng some blame on me Still, I cannot 
think of rejecting altogether his humble suit, so prettilj 
preferred, and if he would promi«c to conduct himself witli 
becoming gravitj and reserve in all matter*, and at all times 
avoid ruflling and dnclhng, I object not that lie be attached 
to our court I will, at all events, make trial of him for 
a short space — Kerr,” she now called out to a page m 
waiting, “ go to the ho'«tclry whence this letter came, and 
saj to the gentleman bj whom it has been cent, that we 
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desire to see him forthwith. Aud let him accompany you, 
Kerr.^’ 

In a short time after the messenger had been despatched 
with the invitation to Chasteirir, the door of the qiieen^s 
apartoent was thrown wide open, and that person catered. 
His bow to tbe queen was exceedingly graceful, and not less 
so, though measured with scrupulous exactness in their dif- 
ference of expression, were those he directed to her ladies. 
ChastclAr’s countenance was at this instant suflused with a 
vivid blush, and it was evident that lie was under the excite- 
ment of highly agitated feelings, but he lost not for a moment, 
nor in the slightest degree, his presence of mind ; neither 
did these feelings prevent him conducting himself at this 
interview with the most perfect propriety. 

“ Chasteirir,” said the queen, after the ceremonies of a 
first salutation were over, “ I perceive you have lost none of 
your cunning in the gentle craft. Those were really pretty 
lines you sent me, choice in expression, and melodiously 
attuned. vou it is a very happy piece.” 
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“ Througli Ws own direct application, my lord. He 
addressed a poetical epistle to her grace, I understand, from 
GoodaVs hostelry, where he had taken up Ins quarters in 
the first place, requesting permission to wait upon her.” 

“ And it was granted interrupted the earl. 

“ It was, my lord j and he has already had an audience.” 

Ah ! so I” said the earl, without having, during any 
part of this conversation, evinced the slightest emotion, or 
symptom of the deep interest he took in the communications 
which were being made to him. “ Know yc,” he went on, 
“ if that favour is to be soon again conferred on him ? 
"When will he he again admitted to the presence?” 

“That, my lord, rests on the quecn^s pleasure; hut I 
hear say that he is to attend her this evening in her sitting 
apartment.^^ 

“ So, 80 1 ” said the carl, nodding Ins head as he uttered 
the words ; and turning on his heel, he walked away without 
further remark. 

• From the officer with whom he had just been speaking the 
Earl of ^loray carefully concealed the motives which had 
prompted his inquiries, but determined henceforth to watch 
with the utmost vigilance the proceedings of the queen and 
Chastchlr, until some circumstance should occur that might 
put them both fairly within his power. Unaware of the 
dangerous surveillance under which he was already placed, it 
was with a delight which only lie himself, perhaps, could feel, 
that Chastcldr received in the evening the promiscil invita- 
tion from the queen to altcnd her and her ladies in their 
sitting-chamber. The invitation was conveyed in some 
playful verses — an art in which Mary excelled — written on 
embossed paper. The enthusiastic poet read the delightful 
lines a thousand times over, dwelt with rapture on each 
wonl and phrase, and finally kissed the precious document 
with all the eagerness and fervour of highly excited and un- 
controllable emotion. Ilasing indulged in these tender sus- 
ceptibilities for some time, Chastclhr at length folded up the 
unconscious object of his adoration, thrust it into liis Iwsom, 
took up a small port-feuiUc covered with rctl morocco leather, 
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gilt and perfumed, tlie depositary of ‘his poetical effusions, 
and hurried to the apartment of the queen, where he was 
speedily set to the task of reading his compositions for the 
entertainment of the assembled fair ones; and it is certain 
that on more than one of them, the tender and impassioned 
manner of the bard, as he recited his really beautiful verses, 
added to his higbly prepossessing appearance and graceful 
delivery, made an impression by no means favourable to their 
night’s repose. It would, however, perhaps be more tedious 
than interesting, were we to detail all that passed on the 
night in question in the queen’s apartment, to record all the 
witt}' and pleasant things that were said and done by the 
queen, her ladies, and her poet. Be it enough to say that 
the latter retired at a pretty late hour ; his imprudent passion, 
we cannot say increased, for of that it would not admit, but 
strengthened in its wild and ambitious hopes. 

From that fatal night poor Chasteldr firmly believed that 
his love was returned ; that lie had inspired in the bosom of 
Mary a passion as ardent as his own. Into this unhappy 
error the poet’s own heated and disturbed imagination had 
betrayed him, by representing in the light of special marks 
of favour occurrences that were merely the emanations of a 
kind and gentle nature '—thus fatally misled by a passion 
which, if notorious for occasioning groundless fears, is no less 
so for inspiring unfounded hopes. Such, at any rate, was 
its effect in the case of Chastelar on the night in question. 
On gaining his own chamber he flung himself into a chair, 
and spent nearly the whole of the remainder of the night in 
the indulgence of the wildest and most extravagant dreams 
of future bliss; for, in the blindness of his passion and 
tumult of his hopes, he saw no difficulties, and feared no 
dangers. 
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II. 


THE PATE OP CHASTELAR. 

From this time forward Chastclar’s conduct to the queen 
became so marked and unguarded in many particulars as to 
excite her alarm, and even to draw down upon the offender 
some occasional rebukes, although these were at fust suffi* 
ciently gentle and remote If we are to believe the 10*511- 
mony of Knox, she had encouraged liis advances by bcha- 
Mour unbecoming the decency of an honest woman. The 
stem reformer especially condemns the unseemly familianty 
with which the queen danced the with the graceful 

rrenchman. “ In this dance the queen chose Ciiastelar, and 
Chastelfir took the queen All tins winter (15C3) ChastclAr 
was so familiar in the queen’s cabinet, early and late, that 
scarcely could any of the nobility haic access unto her. The 
queen would lie on Chastcl&r’s shoulder, and sometimes 
pnvily would steal a kiss of his neck , and all this was honest 
enough, for it was the gentle entreatment of a stranger.” 

These are very artful and nnlicious words of the impla- 
cable Knox, and should be taken with reservation, niuidful, 
as one ought to be, that the earnestness with winch Mary 
engaged in these amu«cmtnts, so befitting her age and dis- 
position in the court of Scotland — which she animated by 
her taste and vivacit), and adorned hv her grace and charms, 
— was considered unholy and profane bj the Preshjtcnau 
ministers, and had cxpo'^cd her to their severest rtprchLiision. 
Man) times had Knox mounted Ins pulpit to mvcigh against 
the contmuctl festivities of that)0}0U5 court, destined tre 
long to become «o sad and desolate Princes,” said he, 
“ arc more exercised iii fiddling and flinging tlnu in reading 
or hcanng of God’s most blessed word Fiddlers and flat- 
terers, who commonl) corrupt the youth, arc more precious 

• Tbe j'nrp^i* mw a mnunro tpij tnocti ri-scmlling ro*!!! on j »n ! tl p 
wotJ •'purjwp’' agnlOeJ cenfl Icntisl c«i»»rmUoo, usd niJglit njcrg« la 
tLrta*'on, fjt wLkh It gate excellent opjortomlj 
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in tlieir ej'es than men of wisdom and gravity, who, by 
wholesome admonition, might beat down in them some part 
of that vanity and pride whereunto all are born, but in 
princes take root and strength by wicked education/^^ 
Dancing was denounced as bittei'ly as music by this rigid 
censor, who did not fail to refer in his remarks upon it to 
the tragical bistory of Herodias and John the Baptist. 

Neither did the favouritism of the queen, nor the impru- 
.dences of the infatuated poet, escape the cold, keen eye of 
Moray. He saw them and noted them, but took care to 
wear the semblance of unconsciousness. It was not his 
business to interrupt, by hinting suspicions, the progress of 
an affair which he hoped would, on some occasion or other, 
lead to consequences that he might turn to account. Feeling 
this, it was not for him to help Chastelar and the queen to 
elude his vigilance and defeat his views, by discovering what 
he observed, and thus putting them on their guard. That 
was not his business j but it was his business to lie concealed, 
and to spring out on his quarry the instant that its position 
invited to the effort. Coldly and sternly, therefore, he 
watched the motions of Chastelar and his sister; but was 
little satisfied to perceive nothing in the conduct of the latter 
regarding the former which at all spoke of the feelings he 
secretly desired to find. As it was impossible, however, for 
the earl personally to watch all the movements of Chastelar, 
he looked around him for some individual of the queen-’s 
household whom he might bribe to perform the duties of a 
spy ; and such a one he found among the attendants whom 
Mary had brought with her from France, of which country 
he was also a native. The name of this ungrateful and 
despicable wretch, who undertook to betray a kind and 
generous mistress, whenever he should discover anything in 
her conduct to betray, was Yillemont — a man of pleasing 
manners and address, but of low and vicious habits. Without 
any certain knowledge of his character, or any previous infor- 
mation regarding him, Moray^s sinister tact and peneti’ation 
at once singled him out as a likely person for his purposes. 

* Knox, voL ii. p. 368. 
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On this presumption he sent for him, and cautioush 'ind 
gradually opening him up, found that he had judged cor- 
lectly of his man 

" Villemont,” he said, on that person being ushered into 
his presenee, “ I have good reason to think that you are one 
in whom I may put trust, and, in this assurance, I haic 
selected you for an especial maik of my confidence Do 
you know anything of this Chastclar who has lately come to 
court ?” 

do, mj lord, he is a countryman of my own” 

" So I understand Well, then. Til tell you what it is, 
Villemont I hehevc the fellow lias come here for no good , 
I believe, in short, that he has designs upon the queen Kow, 
my good fellow, will you undertake to ascertain this for me? 
Will you natch tlieir proceedings, watch them narrowly, and 
give me instant information of onj thing suspicious that 
may come to your knowledge? and jc shall not n)i«s of 
jour reward,” added the carl, now opening a little dc^k which 
«tood before him, and taking from it a well filled purse 
Villemont, with many vows and grimaces, readily under- 
took to play the knave , and, with still more, took the price 
of Ins knaicry, the pur«c already alluded to, which the carl 
now handed him 

Villemont again bowed low, and left the apartment 
In the meantime, the gallant, accomplished, hut impni- 
dciit Cliastelfir, burned blindly along by the impctuositj of 
his passion, and altogether unsettled by the intoaicating 
belief that his loic was returned — a belief winch had non 
taken so fast a liold of Ins imdcrstnnding that nothing could 
loo«cn it — proceeded from one luiproprjctj to another, till he 
at length committed one which all but brought matters to n 
crisis, and this was molded onU hj its liming escaped the 
vigilance of Villemont, and having been corapas^ionatcl) con- 
cealed lij the queen hcr«c)f 

On retiring one night, early in February, 15G3, to her 
sleeping apartment, Jlarj ami her attendants were suddenly 
alnrmcd b\ an catraordmarj movement in a small closet or 
wardrobe, m which was kept the clothes the queen was in 
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tlie habit of daily using. ‘ The maids of honour would have 
screamed out and fled from the apartment, but were checked 
in both of these feminine resorts bj observing the calm and 
collected manner of their royal mistress, in which there was 
not the slightest appearance of perturbation. 

“ Ladies, ladies,^^ she exclaimed, laughingly, as her atten- 
dants were about to rush out of the room, what a pretty 
pair of heroines ye are ! Shame ! shame ! Ye surely would 
not leave your mistress alone, in the midst of such a perilous 
adventure as this ? Come hither,” she added, at the same 
time stepping towards her toilet, and taking up a small silver 
lamp that burned on if, “ and let us see who this intruder 
is — whether ghost or gallant.” 

Saying this — her ladies having returned, reassured by her 
intrepidity — she proceeded, with steady step, towards the 
suspected closet, seized the door by the handle, flung it boldly 
open, and discovered, to the astonished eyes of her attendants 
and to her own inexpressible amazement, the poet Chasteldr, 
armed with sword and dagger. For some seconds the queen 
uttered not a syllable, but a flush of indignation and insulted 
pride suffused her exquisitely lovely countenance. 

" Chasteldr,” she at length said, in a tone of calm severity, 
and with a dignity of manner becoming her high state and 
lineage, “ come forth and answer for this daring and atro- 
cious conduct, this unheard-of insolence and presumption.-’^ 
Chasteldr obeyed, and was about to throw himself at her feet, 
when she sternly forbade him. ' 

want no apologies, presumptuous man,” she said — 
^^no craving of forgiveness. I want explanation of this 
infamous proceeding, and that I demand of you in the pre- 
sence of my attendants here. Know ye not, sir,” she went 
on, “ that your head is forfeited by this ofiPence, and that I 
have but to give the word and the forfeit will be exacted ?” 

“ I know it, I know it,” exclaimed Chasteldr, persisting in 
throwing himself on his knees ; but the threat has no terrors 
for me. It is your displeasure alone — fairest, brightest of 
God’s creatures — that I fear. It is ” 

"Peace, Chasteldr!” interrupted Mary, peremptorily. 
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“What mean ye by this language, •^ir? IVould ye cut 
yourself off from all hope of pardon, by adding offence upon 
offence? Bise, sir, and leave this apartment instantly, I 
command jou, I will now hear neither explanation nor 
apologj ” 

“Then will you forgiie ine^” said Chasteldr, “will you 

forgi\ e a presumption of which ** 

“ I will hear no more, sir,” again interrupted the queen, 
indignantly '* Begone, sir 1 Remain another instant, and 
I gi\ e the alarm Your life depends on your ohedicncc ” 
And Mary placed her hand on a small silver bell, from which 
had she drann the slightest sound, the poet’s doom would 
he sealed, and she would have rung his funeral knell 

ChasteKr now slowly rose from his knees, folded Ins arms 
across his breast, and inth downcast look, but without utter- 
ing another word, strode out of the apartment W^hen he 
had gone, the queen, no longer supported by the excitement 
occasioned by the prc«encc of the jntrndcr, flung herself into 
a chair, greatly agitated and deadly pale Here she sat in 
silence for several minutes, evidently employed in endea- 
vouring to obtain a view of the late singular occurrence m 
all Its bearings, and in determining on the course which she 
herself ought to pursue regarding it 

Having seemingly satisfied hcr«clf on these points — 
Ladies,” she at length said (these ladies were two of her 
INlanes, Mary Seton and Mary Hamilton), “ this is n mo**! 
extraordinary circumstance Rash, thoughtless, presumptuous 
man, how could he have been so iittcrlj lost to c\crj sense 
of propriety, and of his own pcnl, ns to think of an act of 
such danng insolence?” 

“ Boor man, I pvtv him,” here simply, but naturally 
enough perhaps, interrupted Mary Seton “ DoubtIc«3, 
madam, jou will report the matter instantly to the carl’” 
Xay, Mary, 1 know not if I will, after all,” replied the 
queen “ I perhaps ought to do so, but mctlunks it would 
he hardlv creditable of me, ns a woman, to bring tins poor 
thoughtless voung man to the scafibld, whither, jou know, 
my stem brother would have him lustantlv dragged if he 
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knew of liis offence ; and besides, ladies/^ went on tlic queen, 
in whose gentle bosom the kindly feelings of her nature had 
now completely triumphed over those of insulted dignity and 
pride, ‘‘ I know not how fai’ I am myself to blame in this 
matter. I fear me I ought to have been more guarded in 
my conduct towards this infatuated young man. I should 
have kept him at greater distance, and been more cautious of 
admitting him to familiar converse, since he has eWdcutly 
misconstrued our affability and condescension. There may 
have been error there, you sec, ladies.” 

“ Yet,” said Mary Hamilton, methinks the daring inso- 
lence of the man ought not to go altogether unpunished, 
madam. If he has chosen to misconstrue, it can be no fault 
of yours.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied IMary. " As a queen, certes I 
ought to give him up to the laws, but, as a woman, T cannot. 
Yet shall he not go unpunished. He shall be forthwith 
banished from our court and kingdom. To-morrow, I shall 
cause it to be intimated to him that he leave our court in- 
stantly and Scotland within four-and-twenty hours thereafter, 
on pain of our highest displeasure, and peril of disclosure of 
his crime.” 

Having thus spoken, and having obtained a promise of 
secrecy’regarding Chastelfir’s offence from her two attendants, 
Mary retired for the night, not, however, quite assured that 
she was pursuing the right course for her own reputation in 
thus screening the guilt of the poet ; but, nevertheless, de- 
termined at all risk to save him, in this instance at least, 
from the consequences of his indiscretion. On the follow- 
ing morning the queen despatched a note to ChastcHr, to 
the purpose which we have represented her as expressing on 
the preceding night; and, in obedience to the command 
it contained, he instantly left the palace, but in a stale of 
indescribable mental agitation and distraction; for in the 
determination expressed by the queen he saw at once an end 
of his wild hopes, and, more unendurable still, an assurance 
that he had wholly mistaken the feelings with which Mary 
regarded him. We have said that ChastcMr obeyed one of 
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tlie injunctions of the queen — that -was, to leave the palace 
instantly He did so, hut that, unhappily, he did not 
conform to the other, the sequel trill show 

Two days after the occurrences just narrated, ^lary set 
out for St Andrews, taking the route of the Queen’s Ferry, 
and sleeping the first night at Dunfermline, and the ‘second 
at Burnt Island On the evening of her arrival at the 
latter place, the queen, fatigued by her journev, which had 
been prolonged by hunting and hawking, retired early to 
her apartment An instant after entering the room she 
■was startled at seeing Chastelfir emerge from behind the 
arras, and throw himself at her feet Uttering loud cries, 
^lary by turns called for assistance and commanded him to 
begone 

Instead of obeying, the infatuated young man not only 
persisted in remaining m the position he was m, but, still 
keeping hold of the queen’s robe, began to rave in the 
language of passion and love The queen cndcai cured to 
release her clf from his hold, and was m the act of attempt- 
ing to do so, when the door of the apartment, which Chas- 
tclV had closed behind him, was ijolcntly thrown open, and 
the Earl of entered Having advanced two or three 

steps, he stood still, and, folding his arms across his breast, 
loohed sternly but in silcucc, first at the queen, and then at 
ChastcHr, keeping at the «amc time sufRcicntly near the 
door to prevent the escape of the latter, in ease he should 
make such an attempt 

Mary Stuart, pale, breathless, and trembling, met the 
scrutinizing glance of her brother with a look of defiance 
and threatening, the peculiar frown of her race strongly 
imprinted on her fair and lofty brow 

'* Shy him !” exclaimed the queen, in the first outburst 
of her indignation, "stnkc Inm down at mj feet I Brother, 
an’ ye haic a drop of the Stuart blood m your veins, pass 
jour sword through the traitor who has dared to put this 
mortal insult ujion our hou«c” 

The queen’s ladies, all scared and disraajcd, followed by 
several officers of the bou»chold, bcanng lights and naked 
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weapons^ having now ruslied in, stood staring at the trio 
■with looks of inquiry and wonderment. Moray continued 
to gaze on all around for some time without opening his 
lips^ but w’ith an ominous expression of countenance. 

" Well; Sir Poet/^ he at length said, addressing Chastelar 
with cold deliberation, " pray do me the favour to enlighten 
me as to the meaning of your having thus intruded yourself 
into the queen’s apartment. Why do I find you here, sir, 
and wherefore have' I found you in the position from which 
you have just now risen ? Pray, sir, explain.” 

" I came here, my lord,” replied Chastelar, with firmness 
•and dignity, "to take leave of her majesty before returning 
to Prance, for which I set out to-morrow.” 

An ironical and incredulous smile played on the stern 
features of Moray. 

"A strange place this, methinks, and a strange season 
for leave-taking, and yet stranger than all, the language in 
which I just now heard you speak. You are aware, I pre- 
sume, sir,” he added, that you are just now in the queen’s 
sleeping apartment, where none dare intrude, but on peril 
of their lives. But probably, madam,” he said, now turning 
to the queen, without awaiting any reply to his last remark, 

you can explain the meaning of this extraordinary scene?” 

“ You had better, my lord,” replied Mary, evasively — 
for, in her pliant and forgiving nature, she was still reluctant 
to commit irretrievably the unfortunate young man — " ob- 
tain what explanations you desire from Chastelar himself. 
He, surely, is the fittest person to explain his own conduct.” 

" True, madam,” said Moray, sneeringly ; " but I thought 
it not by any means improbable that you might be as well 
informed on the point in question as the gentleman himself.” 

" Your insinuation is rude, my lord,” replied the queen, 
haughtily ; and without vouchsafing any other remark, she 
walked away to the further end of the apartment, leaving 
the earl and Chastelar together. 

Moray now saw; from the perfectly composed and inde- 
pendent manner of the queen, that he could make out 
nothing to her prejudice from the case before him, nor elicit 
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the slightest cadence of anything like connivance, on the 
part of his sister, at ChastcUr*s intrusion Seeing this, he 
determined on proceeding against the unfortunate poet with 
the utmost ngour to which his imprudence had exposed him, 
in the hope that seventy might unng from him such con- 
fessions as would implicate the queen 
Having come to this resolution, — 

“ Sir,” he said, addressing Chi^teKir, ” prepare to abide 
the consequences of jour prc:>umption ” And he proceeded 
to the door, called an attendant, and desired him to send 
the captain of the guard and a party to him instantly 

In a few minutes they appeared, when the carl, addressing 
the officer, and pointing to CliasteKir, desired him to put 
that gentleman in ward, and the latter was immediately 
humed out of the apartment The earl then walked up to 
Jlary, who, uith her head leaning pensnely on her hand, 
had been silently contemplating the proceedings that were 
going forward 

“ !Madam,” said ^loray, on approaching licr, " I think 
you may consider j ourself in safety for tins night,*— at any 
rate, from any further intrusion from tins itinerant \crsificr, 
and it shall be my fault should he c\cr again annoy you or 
any one else ” 

“ IN hat, brother 1” caclaimcd Mary, in evident alarm nt 
tins ambiguous but ominous hint, you will not surcli pro- 
ceed to extremities against the unfortunate young man?” 

” lly St llridc, but 1 will, though I” replied "Moray, 
angrily ”IMiy, madam, have not your reputation as n 
woman and your dignity as a queen both been assailed by 
tins insolent foreigner, in this danng act he has done ?” 

“Nay, mv lonl,” replied the queen, liaughtily, “mctlmikH 
it will take much more than this to nfilct my reputation 
1 indeed man cl inucli to hear you speak thus, my lord 
My digniti, again, can he aba'ctl only by my own acts, 
and cannot be afilctcil by the net of another ” 

” Iscvcrthclc^s, madam,** rejoined her. brother, “ye can. 
not ?*op slanderous tongues , and I know not how the world 
may construe this circumstance Uoth your honour and 
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station require tliat this presumptuous knave suffer the 
penalty of his crime in its utmost rigour. What would 
the world say else? It would have suspicions that ought 
not for an instant to he associated with the name of Mary 
Stuart.'’^ 

"But you will not have his life taken^ brother said 
Mary, in a gentle tone, subdued by the thoughts of the 
severe doom that threatened the unfortunate gentleman, and 
placing her hand affectionately on the eaiBs arm as she 
spoke. “ Can ye not banish him forth of the realm, or 
imprison him? — anything short of death, which methinks 
would be, after all, hard measure for the offence.” 

" You have reasons, doubtless, madam,” said the earl, 
coldly and bluntly, " for this tenderness.” 

" I have,” said Mary, indignantly ; " but not, my lord, 
such as you would seem to insinuate. My reasons are 
humanity and a feeling of compassion for the misguided 
and unhappy youth.” 

" Chasteldr shall have such mercy, madam, as your 
Majesty^s Privy Council may deem him deserving of,” 
replied the earl, turning round on his heel, and quitting 
the royal bedchamber. 

On leaving the presence of the queen, the Earl of Moray 
retired to his own apartment, where he was shortly after 
waited upon by Villemont, who had been for some time 
watching his return. 

" Ha, Villemont !” said the earl, with an unusual ex- 
pression of satisfaction on his countenance, on the former’s 
entrance. " -Thou hast done well, friend ; I found matters 
exactly as you stated, and am obliged by the promptness 
and accuracy of your information.” 

" Very happy, my lord, to serve you to your satisfaction,” 
replied Villemont, bowing low. 

"You did well, Villemont, and shall be suitably re- 
compensed. Dost know how the fellow came here, and 
when ?” 

"‘He came across the river in a small barque, my lord, 
from just opposite.” 
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Ah, sol” said the earl "Well, you may now retire, 
Yillemont To-morrow 1 shall see to your reward ” 

Villemont bowed and withdrew When he had retired, 
the carl sat down to a small escritoire, and, late as the hour 
was, began writing with great assiduity, an employment at 
which he continued until he had written eight or ten 
different letters, each of con‘«ulcrable length The^e were 
addressed to aanous members of the Queen^s Frivy Council 
in Edinburgh, and to some of the law officers of the crown 
Tlicy were all nearly copies of each other, and contained an 
account of ChastclVs conduct, with a charge to the several 
parties addressed, to repair to St Andrews on the second 
day following, for the purpose of holding a court on the 
offender, and awarding him such piinisbracnt as the case 
might seem to demand 

On the day succeeding that on which the occurrence just 
related took place, the queen and her retinue proceeded 
to St Andrews, wluthcr the pri'^oncr Chastcllr was also 
earned , and on the nest again, the unfortunate gentleman 
was brought to tnal, the scene of which was the hall in the 
castle of St Andrews, which had been hastily prepared for 
the occasion In the centre of this apartment was placed 
a large oblong oaken tabic, covered with enmson velvet, and 
surrounded bj a circle of high hacked chairs, with cushions 
covered with the same roatcnal These were suhvequenth 
occupieil hy eight or ten persons of tlic Privy Council, in- 
cluding Mar) *8 Secretory of State, Maitland of Lcthington, 
the Scottish ^lachiavcl, who sat at one end of the tabic 
At the opposite end sat the IJarJ of ilforaj , the pn*oncr 
occupjing a place in the centre at one of the sulca During 
the investigation which followed into the offence of Chastciftr, 
the Earl of Morav made rcjicatcd indirect attempts to lead 
him to make statements prejudicial to the queen , urging 
him, with a show of Kiiidour and prctcndi^ rcganl for 
justice, to inform the court of anything and cverv thing 
which he thought might lie nroihhlc in his defence, without 
regard to the rank or conditiou of lho*c wljom such stale- 
incuts might imphealc Tins language was too plain to be 
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misunderstood. Every one present perceived that it con- 
veyed a pointed allusion to the queen. Chasteld,r, amongst 
the rest, felt that it did so, and indignantly repelled the 
insinuation. 

"I have none/^ he said, "to accuse but myself 3 nothing 
to blame but my own folly. Folly, did I say?^^ went on 
the fearless enthusiast ,* " it was no folly, it was love, love, 
love — all-powerful love — ^love for her, the noblest, the loveliest 
of created beings, for whom I could die ten thousand deaths. 
It was love for her who has been to me the breath of life, 
the light of mine eyes, the idol of my heart ; around which 
were entwined all the feelings and susceptibilities of my 
nature, even as the ivy entwines the tree. Tlie constant 
theme of my dreams by night ; the sole object of my thoughts 
by day. It has been hinted to me that I may blame 
freely where to blame may serve me. But whom shall I 
blame? Not her, surely; for she is faultless as the un- 
born babe; pure, spotless as the snow-wreath in the hollow 
of the mountain. Who shall maintain the contrary lies in 
his throat, and is a foul-spoken, villanous slanderer.’’^ 

Here the enthusiastic and somewhat incoherent speaker 
was abruptly interrupted by Maitland of Lethington, who, 
rising to his feet, and resting his hands on the low table 
around which ChasteldFs judges were, said, looking at the 
prisoner — 

"Friend, ye must speak to your defence, if ye would 
speak at all. This that ye have said is nothing to the pur- 
pose, and ye cannot be permitted to take up the time of this 
court with such rhapsodies as these, that make not for any 
point in your accusation. — Think ye not so, my lords he 
added, glancing round the table. Several nods of assent 
spoke acquiescence. When Maitland had concluded — 

I have done then, my lords,” said Chastelar, bowing and 
seating himself.' " I have no more to say.” 

A short consultation now took place amongst the prisoner’s 
judges, when sentence of death was unanimously agreed to, 
and he was ordered to be beheaded on the following day, the 
22nd of February, 1563. 
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Oa the rising of the court, the Earl of ^loray repaired to 
the queen, and informed her of the doom awarded against 
ChasteHr Mary was greatly affected by this intelhgcncc 
She bur^t into tear?, exclaiming — 

“ O unhappy, thnee unhappy countenance 1 thou hast 
been given me for a curse instead of a blessing — the rum of 
those who love me best — that, by inspmng a silly passion, 
at once worthless and dangerous, will not permit one to 
remain near me in the character of a friend hfy lord, rov 
lord,^’ she continued, in great agitation, “ can yc not, will 
ye not save the unhappy young roan ? I beseech thee, 1 
implore tlicc, by the tics of consanguinity that connect us, 
by the duty yc owe to me as thy sovereign, to ■spare his 
life” 

" Yc know not what yc ask, madam,” replied Moray, 
stalking up and down tlvc apartment “ How can Ins life be 
spared consistently with your honour? Save him, and yo 
will set a thousand slanderous tongues a wagging It may 
not — must not be ” 

Mary herself could not deny the force of this remark , 
and finding she Iind nothing to oppose to it, she flung herself 
into a chair, and again burst into tears In this condition 
the carl left her to give orders respecting the execution of 
Chnstclilr on the morrow, and to put another proceeding in 
train for obtaining that result which he had aimed at on the 
trial of the unfortunate young man Sending ogam for 
Villcmont — 

" Fncnd,” he said, on that person entering the apartment, 
" I wish another small piece of service at your hands ” 

\illemont bowed, and cxprcsscil his readiness to do any- 
thing he might be required to do The carl carelessly nodded 
approbation 

"'Tonijjht, then, Villcmont” ho went on, "you will 
repair to lUe dungeon m winch ClioslcHr is confined \ou 
will see him as a friend Tou understand me?” 

" V ell, my lord — very well ” 

" Ju't to Tlien you will hint to him that you have 
reason to believe he might yet tavc Ins hfi. by confcs'uig ft 
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participation in liis guilt on the part of tlic queen. You 
may add — though not as from mc^ of course — that I have 
no doubt of his having been encouraged to those liberties for 
whicli his life is forfeited; and you may say that you know 
I feel for him, and would readily procure his pardon if he 
would only give me a reasonable ground or pretext for doing 
so, by showing that there were others equally in fault with 
him. Do you entirely understand me, Yillemont ?” 

Entirely, my lord,^^ replied the latter. 

So, then ; return to me ■when you have seen Chastelfir, 
and let me know the result,” said the carl. 

'^^illemont once more withdrew, to perform the treacherous 
and knavish part assigned him. About midnight he sought 
the dungeon of the unhappy gentleman, and having been 
admitted b}’- the guards, found him busily employed in 
writing ; the indulgence of a lamp, with writing materials, 
having, at his most earnest request, been afforded him. In- 
deed, these were more willingly and readily given than he 
was aware of. They were granted in the hope that he would 
commit something to writing which, without his intending it, 
might compromise the charaeter of the queen. But in this 
her enemies were disappointed. 

On Yillemont entering Chastekir’s dungeon, the latter, as 
we have already said, was busily engaged in writing. He was 
inditing a last farewell to the queen in verse. On this em- 
ployment he was so intent that he did not observe, or, at 
least, pay any attention to the entrance of Yillemont, but 
continued wwiting on till he had completed his task, which 
now, however, occupied only a very few minutes. On 
finishing — 

" ^Tis done,” he said, and threw down his pen with violence 
on the table. These are the last notes of the harp of 
Chastelar. — Ha, Yillemont !” and only now for the first time 
seeming conscious of that person’s presence, I am glad to 
see you, my countryman. This is kind. I thought there 
Avere none in this strange land to care for me. But they 
shall see, Yillemont,” he added, proudly, how a Erenchman 
and a poet can die. That is, boldly and bravely. He were 
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no true poet u‘Iio«c soul W'ls not cle> ited ixbove the fenr of 
death 1 said, my friend/* he went on, after a momentary 
pau'e, and sighing deeply aa he spoke, “ that I thought there 
were none in this land to care fur me or to sorrow for me, 
and perhaps it is so But there is one, ViUemont, whom I 
would not willingly believe indifferent to my fate She, 
surely, much as I have offended her, will say, 'Poor Chasteidr !’ 
Isay, metlnnks I see a tear standing in that peerless eye 
when she recalls the memory of her departed poet Thatj 
that, Villcmont,” said the unhappy captive, n ith an enthusiasm 
Avhich the near approach of dcatli had not been able to abate 
— " that would he something worth dying for 1*’ 

Villcmont smiled 

"\ou liold your life lightly indeed, Cliasteldr,** he said, 
speaking in his natno language, “ if you think its loss com- 
pensated by a woman’s tear ** 

Ah, Villcmont, but such a woman 1” exclaimed 
ChastcUr 

“A^cll, well,” replied the former, again smiling, “but 
you can have no doubt that sfte, at least, will regret 
youT death Site lo>cd you too well not to deplore your 
fate ” 

“Did she?” exclaimed Chastcldr, cagcrlj, and with such 
a look of inquiry and doubt as greatly di«sappointcd the 
asserter “\ou know whom I mean, then , but how knon 
ye that nlnch vc have just now said’ Assure me that ye 
speak true, Villcmont, and I «UoU die happy *' 

“ Ah t hall f you know it yourself, my friend, better than 
I," replied the latter “>»o use in conecaUng it non/' Iic 
added, witli an intelligent look 

Concealing what, air?” said ChasteUr, in a tone of 
mingleil surpn^c and displeasure 

" \Mi\, the affection the queen entertained for ion/' re- 
phcil ^ illcniont “ M t till know, my friend, you would not 
have done what you did had she not encouraged your 
atldrc^sr* And I'll tell you what, Cliastchir/* he went 
on — “I have rea«on to lichoc that your life might he yet 
spared, if you would only show that this was so ” 
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" All, I understand yon,” said CluvstelAr, uith suppressed 
passion. “ If I uill accuse the queen, if I Mill put her in 
the poM-er of her enemies, licr cucniics M ill be obliged to me. 
In other Mords, I may save my life by sacrificing her repu- 
tation ; and it Mould be little matter M’licthcr M’liat I said 
should be true or not. Is it not so, Villemont ?” Then, 
M'ithout M aiting for an ansMcr, Villain, devil that thou art,” 
he exclaimed, noM' suddenly giving full SM’ing to the passion 
that had been raised Mithin him, " hoM' hast tliou dared to 
come to me uitli such an infamous proposal as this ? Begone, 
begone, ruffian, I say I” and he seized the noM' trembling 
caitiff by the throat, and dashed him against the door of the 
cell, M’ith a violence that itistantly brought in the guards M'ho 
M'cre stationed outside. TJiese, seeing hoM' matters stood, 
hurried Villemont out of the dungeon, and again secured the 
door on its unfortunate inmate. 

On leaving ChastelAr, Villemont repaired to the Earl of 
IMoray, but M’itli infinitely less confidence in his look and 
manner than on the former occasion, when his villany had 
been successful. To the earl he detailed the particulars of 
his iutcrvicM" M'ith ChastelAr, not forgetting to mention the 
rough treatment he had received from the infuriated poet. 

Then he’ll confess nothing, Villemont?” said Moray, 
M-hen the former had done speaking. 

Nothing, my lord. He values not his life at a pin’s 

fee.” 

Obstinate fool ! ” exclaimed the earl, evidently chagrined 
and disappointed. "Let him die, then. You may retire, 
Villemont,” he abruptly added. 

Villemont obeyed. 

" His execution, at any rate, shall be public,” said the 
earl to himself, udien the latter had left him. " Perhaps he 
may make some eonfession on the scaffold, and it M’ill be well 
to have it amply testified.” 

Mary Stuart, M’ho, later in life, on occasions when her 
affections were engaged, commonly showed herself so rash in 
dealing with public opinion, was timid and hesitating in this 
instance. She M’as, in fact, terrified at the calumnies spread. 
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and even openly preached agamst her m the churches by 
the reformers , and yielded up to their rancour, therefore, tint 
demoted head as a proof of her own virtue, and resisted every 
prayer addressed to her for patdon Having letumed to 
Holyrood, she refused to commute the sentence of death 
pronounced against Chastel&r by his fanatical judges, and 
commanded the following couplet, inscribed by an unknown 
hand on the wall of her chamber, to be effaced — 

Sot front de toy 
Qae pardon fioit 

CbasteHr had a friend, however, in Erskme, a cousin of 
the captain of the queen’s guard at St Andrews This 
generous gentleman having obtained access to the prison of 
the condemned poet, insinuated himself into the good graces 
of his gaoler, and tried to make him drunk, with a hope 
of effecting Chastel&r’s escape But the custodian, a rigid 
Bresbytenan, baffled every attempt to lull bis vigilance asleep, 
and night and day narrowly watched his prisoner until ho 
delivered him into the hands of the executioner 

Some writers seem to think that the queen was not 
Ignorant of this attempt at procuring Cbaslel&r’s escipe The 
relationship of Erskme with the captain of the guard is, in 
absence of proof, a point m Mary’s favour 

Dunng his serious moods, when his features lost their 
wonted frivolous expression, Chasteldr boro a striking resem- 
blance to the Chevalier Bayard On. quitting his dungeon 
for the 'scaffold, he recalled to many the appearance of his 
chivalrous uncle — alike m face, figure, and intrepid bearing 
If I am not like my ancestor, ‘‘without reproach,’ ” said he, 
“ I am at least like him, ‘without fear ’ ” 

He ascended the scaffold with the same intrepid step as 
though he were marching to meet the enemy, and his gentle 
manlike appearance and noble hearing excited strongly the 
sympathy of the crowd "UTiiIst the executioner was occupied 
with the last preparations, Chastcl&r took a small volume 
from Ills pocket, opened it, andretui aloud, with great dignity 
and composure, his fnend Bonsard’s “ Hymn to Death,” in 
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wliich occur the following lines, adapted at once to liis 
situation aud his sentiments : — 

" Lc cl(?sir n'cst ricn qno ninrtirc, 

. Content no vit lo clesircux, 

Et I’honnnc niort cst bleu henrenx, 

•Heureux qui plus rien no dt-siro.” 

When he had done, he turned towards that part of the 
castle of St. Andrews where he supposed the queen to be, 
and hissing his hand, waved a graceful adieu, exclaiming, 
" Farewell, loveliest aud most cruel princess whom the world 
contains 1” 

Having uttered these words — the last he spoke on earth — 
he laid his head with the utmost composure ou the block. 
The axe of the executioner fell, and the high-souled, accom- 
plished, but too enthusiastic Chasteldr Avas no more. 



CHAPTER YIII. 

HENRY THE GREAT AND THE FAIR GABRIELLE. 


I. 


HENRY IV. AND THE EAIR OABRIELLE. 

I T was at a period of fierce intestioe struggle and heroic 
suffering in France that a tender sentimeut for the Fair 
Gabrielle had its birth in the bosom of Henry of Navarre. 
This celebrated beauty was the daughter of Antoine, Mar- 
quis d’Estrees, grandmaster of the artillery — a brave soldier, 
distinguished for his noble defence of Noyon against the 
Duke of Mayenne — and Fran9oise de la Bourdaisiere. Both 
the marquis and his father had been attached to the cause 
of the King of Navarre, as adherents of that mixed party, 
half Huguenot, half Catholic, who hoped in the end to secure 
the crown to Henry of Bearn. 

The largest topic in the scandalous chronicles of those 
times relates to the ladies who were successively degraded 
— or advanced, according to the court language of the day 
— to the post of Royal Favourite. What the licentious 
monarch took no pains to conceal, — what was paraded 
almost ostentatiously before the public eye, — the writer 
needs not pass by as a forbidden subject, and must not 
attempt to palliate by the excuse of common infirmity or 
special temptation. 

We leave out of account the less notorious persons who 
were the favourites of the hour| but two have attained his- 
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torical fame — Gabrielle d’Estr&s, and Henriette d^Entragues, 
and our sketches avouM be incomplete Avithout some account 
of bopeSj inti’iguesj and disappointments, u'bich became 
matters of state concern, and which figure largely in the 
unreserved communications of Henry of Bourbon^s great 
friend and minister, Sully. 

It was Avhen the din of arms was loudest that the sus- 
ceptible Henry became captivated by the grace and beauty 
of Gabrielle. The braA^e king had been for three weeks in 
the saddle without putting off his armour, hotly pursuing the 
Duke of Parma^s retreating force, when chance led him to 
Coeuvres. In the chateau of Coeuvres, near Soissons, the 
birthplace of Mademoiselle d^Estrees, the victor of Ivry first 
beheld her when a lovely girl of eighteen, towards the close 
of 1590. Chateau life in those days was confined to a daily 
round of simple occupation and amusement, with scarcely 
any intercourse with town or city. Gabrielle rode a high- 
bred palfrey by her father’s side in the hunting-field, and he 
had taught her to shoot with the arquebuse, and apply the 
lighted match to the roaring culverin, in order to strengthen 
her nerves and bring her up as a soldier’s daughter. No 
wonder, then, that she already evinced a singular courage 
and firmness of character. In early girlhood Gabrielle had 
formed a warm attachment to the Duke of Bellegarde, that 
brave young captain of light cavaliy who rose to the rank 
of Marshal of Erance; so lofty in bearing, so noble in 
feature, and of manners so graceful, that few Avomen could 
resist the fascination of his dark eye. When Bellegarde 
Avas exiled in Poland, and afterwards in Piedmont during 
the civil war, he left a profound impression on the youthful 
heart of Gabrielle, and the Prince of Bearn came after him 
to dispute possession of that which he found less ambitious 
of a brilliant destiny than of a chivalrous and lasting 
affection. 

Henry of Bearn was then in his thirty, third year, the age 
of maturity and strength; but such had been the vicissi- 
tudes of his life, his hardships and disappointments, the 
wear and tear of war and dissipation, that his face was 
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already deeply ploughed uith •wnnkles, and his naturally 
bronzed complexion bad become of almost as dark a hue 
as that peculiar to the elderly Basques In the last cam- 
paign he had undergone such deep anxiety that his hair and 
beard had grown streaked with grey But Henry, despite 
this war-worn and unattractive exterior, was still the most 
brilliant cavalier of France Courageous by nature, first in 
the assault and last in the retreat, ever ready to draw his 
sword for his country’s right, his spirit and resolution never 
failed him under the most trying reverse A cceur vaiUant 
nen d impossible ' was the motto taught him by his heroic 
mother, and he not only ever bore it in mind, but acted up to 
it Such a character exercises a potent influence o\er most 
female minds , and Gabnelle, although pledged to the Duke 
de Bellegarde by an exchange of rings, if not of hearts, 
could not behold without admiration the gay and gallant 
bearing of the prince whose " white plume” had so lately 
braved the hottest fire of the enemy at Ivry, when — 

k tboasADd span were etnking deep a tbousasd spears la rest 

A thousand kmgbts were press ng close behind the snow white crest , 

And in they burst and on tl ey rush d wb le bke a gu d ng star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the belmet of Navarre 

Thus, as that same victory — one of the most complete and 
glorious on record — raised tlie fame of Henry of Bourbon 
to the highest pitch, and he was celebrated on all sides as a 
hero, it IS not surprising that the image of Bellegarde was 
somewhat eclipsed, though in no wise obliterated, by the 
dazzling career of his royal master The first interview be- 
tween the king and Mademoiselle d’Bstrees was on the 
evening of a day of a hard fought battle, when, as we have 
said, Henrv chanced to seek a night’s repose in the chateau 
of CceuiTes, and smitten witli the grace and beauty of 
the youthful chatelaine whilst dispensing her father’s hospi- 
talities, from that moment Henry became the assiduous 
guest of the marquis whenever war and state affairs per 
mittcd, and his buoyant gaiety and merry wit soon converted 
him into a hopeful lover 

Dreux do Badier draws a most captivating portrait of the 
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" charming Gabrielle” at this time. He aflSrms that she 
was then indisputably the loveliest woman in France^ with 
hair of a beautiful blonde cendree, eyes blue and full of fire, 
and a complexion as fair as alabaster ; her nose well shaped 
and aquiline, a mouth showing a set of pearly teeth,. with 
lips whereon the god of love had set his seal ; a swan-like 
throat and perfectly formed bust ; a taper hand ; in short, 
says he, she had the demeanour of a goddess, and, exclaims 
an old rhyming chronicler, — 

“ Heureux qui baiser peufc sa boucbe cenabrine 
Sea l&vres de corail, sa denture ivoirine \” * 

The conferences of Noisy prevented the king for a while 
from strengthening the impression he hoped he had made 
upon the heart of Mademoiselle d^Estrees. But, as he had 
shown in his previous amour with la belle Corisande de 
Guiche, Henry testified a lively anxiety to interest Gabrielle 
in his political affairs. By letters (which still exist), he not 
only dwelt on his affection, but informed her of every inci- 
dent of moment which occurred during the perilous campaign 
in Rouerque and Languedoc. The earliest letters of Henry 
to Gabrielle d’Estrees are marked by this double character — 
a loving familiarity, a lofty freedom of expression, combined 
with a lively, gallant, and impassioned spirit. “ If I should 
be conquered, you know me too well to believe that I shall 
run away. No ! my last thought shall be given to heaven, 
and the last but one to you.” 

In the autumn of that year, Henry having sought a brief 
period of repose, after the daily fatigue and turmoil of the 
war, at Senlis, sent a command to the Marquis de Coeuvres 
to repair thither with his daughter, ostensibly that M. 
d^Estrees might take the oaths as a privy councillor, and his 
seat at the council board. It was with ill-concealed anger 
that Gabrielle obeyed the royal mandate, knowing that the 
visit would subject her to the renewed attentions of the king ; 
and as, doubtless, they would be paid more openly than ever, 
she foresaw that such publicity would prove the destruction 

* Sable, Muse Chasseresse. 
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"both of her fair fame and matrimonial prospects mth the 
man of her choice It may be conceived, therefore, that 
iMademoiselle d’Estrees went in no very placable mood to 
Senhs Her conduct there, however, was marked by the 
strictest propriety Gabnelle refused to meet his majesty 
in prnate, declined ins presents, and studiously sought every 
opportunity of showing that she considered herself betrothed 
to Bellegarde That gallant person, either dreading the 
wrath of his amorous sovereign, or perhaps piqued at the 
favourable manner in which the homage of M de Longue- 
ville (another suitor for the hand of the fair Gabnelle) 
had been received by his fascinating mistress, first hesitated, 
and then gradually abated the ardour of his suit Gabnelle, 
highly incensed at such a change in Bellegarde, took the 
next occasion of the king pressing her to accept some favour 
at hi8 hands to entreat him to hasten her marriage with the 
recalcitrant duke This rather cool request brought matters 
to a head, the king summoned Bellegarde before him, 
and brusquely said, ** M de Bellegarde • neither in war, 
politic^ nor love will I tolerate a rival You are aware of 
my admiration for hladeraoiselle d’Estrees I command you, 
therefore, to relinquish her hand Heed my words I” The 
duke became at once aware, both by the expression of his 
master’s face and the angry tone m which he had addressed 
him, that there was nothing left but to obey He bowed low 
and asked Henry’s permission to quit Senlis forthwith 

“Wheu Mademoiselle d’Estrecs learned the result of the 
interview, she is recorded to have given way to a paroxysm 
of rage and tears, and bitterly lamented having attracted 
the dangerous attentions of the king d’EstreeV urgent, 
yet respectful remonstrances to Henry against depriving his 
house of so honourable an albance were disregarded, the 
royal rn al steadily refused to recall the banished Bellegarde 
Henry signified his wish, however, to do his utmost to con- 
sole IMademoiselle d’Estrees , but when he sought her during 
that same afternoon, for the purpose of allaying her gnef 
and anger, he seems to have met with rather a stormy 
reception. “ Sire,” sobbed she, “it is useless, I will not 
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listen to you. You exercise a cruel tyranny ! You seek 
the ruin of. my reputation, and of my -worldly fortunes. 
M. de Bellegarde offered me honourable marx’iage.” And 
adding much more, -nvith tears and supplications, she threw 
herself at Henry’s feet, in hope of obtaining Bellegarde’s 
recall. All was of no avail ; and finding the king inflexible, 
she rose and angrily withdrew from the presence. That 
same night also Gabrielle quitted Seulis for Coeuvres, and left 
wholly unnoticed the peremptory missives sent to bring her 
back, both by Henry and her father. The capture of Corbeil 
by the Duke of Parma happened just then, luckily, to dis- 
tract the infatuated king from this love-chase, and summon 
him once more to devote himself to the sterner pursuits 
of war. 

Henry’s amours at this time were only brief episodes in 
his adventurous life. The halcyon days of peace could not 
he looked for amidst such deadly animosities, nor until the 
parties in arms against each other became thoroughly 
exhausted. It was long ere Prance, bleeding from a hun- 
dred wounds, found a season of refreshment and repose. 
But the zest of those intervals devoted to the tender pas- 
sion, which Henry occasionally snatched amid the din of 
war, was, doubtless, enhanced by the danger incurred to 
obtain them. He seemed to regard them as his recompense 
for the perils and privations of the campaign. The romantic 
interest which attaches to his career at this period is well 
illustrated by an adventurous visit to Coeuvres to see the 
Fair Gabrielle, who, since her abrupt departure from Seulis, 
had vouched no reply to his letters. The resistance offered by 
Mademoiselle d’Estrees only served to inflame the passion of 
the king. He was equally distracted by her coldness as by 
her absence, and also by the fear lest Bellegarde should, by 
some despei’ate means, effect the rescue of his betrothed. 
Henry determined, therefore, to offer Gabrielle some signal 
mark of his devotion, in the hope of making his peace with the 
offended beauty. The chateau of Coeuvres was some twenty- 
four miles from La Pere, the king’s head-quarters. There 
was a great wood to traverse, and he would have to pass in 
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sight of two garrisons of the League To set out accom- 
panied by an escort would be to proclaim his passion pubhclv, 
and vex the object of it more than ever To go alone would 
be risking too much, for the country was alive with the 
enemy’s troops The king, rather stimulated than dismayed 
by the difficulties attending the attempt, sought counsel 
amongst the most intimate of his nobles, who one and all 
dissuaded him earnestly from entertaining such a desperate 
design Henry, however, was not to he turned from his 
resolution, but, choosing a small band from amongst the 
youngest and boldest of his noble companions — Givry, 
Eiron, Romy, and others — quitted La Pere secretly 
before dawn, and took the road to Coeuvres Biron was 
sent forward to apprise Mademoiselle d’E^trees of the 
approaching visit of bis royal master At a small town 
about nine miles from Cenuvres the king dismissed his 
attendants, and, having assumed the dress of a peasant, went 
alone and on foot the rest of the way, carrying a sack filled 
with straw on his head Henry did not stick at trifles au 
order to attain his object, whether in love or nar As 
Hercules had condescended to exchange the sword for the 
distaflf, and spin to please Orophale, so he, with the same 
end in view, substituted the pe'isant’s jerkin for the knightly 
cuirass, and replaced his white plumed helmet by the sack 
filled with straw 

This mi'querading enterpnse did not succeed, however, 
so well as Henry could have wished The chateau of 
Coeuvres, unfortified, stood on the edge of a thick wood, and 
was protected from the assaults of the neighbouring garrison 
by an order from the Duke of Mayenne, under whom the 
Ivlarquis de Coeuvres had once served It was arranged 
that the king should pass through this wood, as, by its 
shelter, he would avoid the nsk of encountering any of the 
forage parties of the enemy who scoured the highways Ere 
emerging from the friendly covert, Henry was met by Biron, 
who informed liim that Mademoiselle d Estrees was prepared 
for his reception, and would meet him at a certain balcony 
in the chateau, accessible from the garden , and thither 
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Biron conducted the nmorons masquerader. Leaving Biron 
in charge of his sack of straw, the king proceeded alone to 
the interview. He found Gabricllc in company with her 
married sister, !Madamc dc Villars, who, warmly favouring 
Bellcgardc’s pretensions to her fair sister’s hand, strongly 
persuaded Gabricllc to discourage the overtures of tlic king. 
The rccc])tion of the royal suitor wjis chilling in the extreme 
— almost disrespectful. j\radcmoisellc d’Estrccs could indeed 
scarcely refrain from laughing in the king’s face, so grotesque 
was the figure he cut in his rustic attire — a disguise neither 
fitting his proportions nor his dignit}'. Instead, therefore, 
of remembering the risk he had run to obtain the inter- 
view, and expressing her sense of it in words of gracious 
compliment, Gabricllc received Henry’s courtesies at first 
with steady coldness and disdain. She abruptly quitted 
the gallery, uc arc told, leaving the king and Madame de 
Villars together, with the cutting sentence, 'Hhat she had 
nothing to say or discuss with his majesty, wlio looked so 
abominably ugly in his present garments that he had better 
go and change them, for she could not really bear to look at 
him.” She had the civility, however, to return in the course of 
about ten minutes and offer the king some refreshment. The 
good-natured Bearnois, who took everything easily and 
facetiously, kissed the fair hand which presented the cup of 
wine, and having drunk it, in pledge of happier hours to 
come, took leave of the sisters, saying gaily to Madame de 
Villars, "I have good heart, after this interview, that nothing 
will go wrong with me, but all things prosper. I am going 
to pursue the enemy, and in a day or two ma belle will hear 
what gallant exploits I have accomplished for love of her.” 
The amorous king regained his head-quarters in safety, 
burning like a paladin of old to do some deed of arms the 
fame of which w’ould enable him successfully to carry the 
heart of his lady-love by assault. 

At this juncture, the chronicles relate that Henry himself 
arranged a marriage between Gabrielle and a compliant 
gentleman named Liancourt, who, they affirm, basely lent 
himself to this compact under the condition of never 
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exercising his iunrital rights — a transaction too shameful to 
be credible The same tale has been told of several princes, 
•with the Mew to derogate from the honourable character of 
the loves of the olden time It is, we tbinh, more reason- 
able to believe that this marnage was hastily made by the 
Jilarquis d'Estrees himself in order to avoid the scandal 
which threatened to dishonour his house through the too 
frequent visits of Henry of Bearn How incredible such 
disgraceful compliance on the part of a well boro gentleman, 
merely for the sake of satisfying his motives of ambition * 
As at that time, be it remembered, Henry was neither rich nor 
powerful, enough to command such despicable condescension, 
rather let us believe that the brave and stern old soldier 
hastened to marry his daughter so soon as he saw that the 
assiduities of the king were unmistakable Far more 
reasonable is it to suppose that the anxious foresight of a 
parent prompted the marriage, than vile complaisance on the 
part of a worthy and chivalrous soldier like Liancourt 
The Baron de Liancourt was considerably older than 
lilademoiselle d’Estrees, and a widoner with nine children , 
but his descent was illustrious, and his wealth great He 
was, however, illiterate, feeble m mind, and repuUivo m 
person A solution of tins kind, to free her from the king’s 
attentions, Gabnelle had not calculated upon She had lost 
every hope of being united to her lover Bellegarde, who had 
abandoned her to her fate, and she beheld herself on the 
eve of compulsory marnage with a man whom she despised 
Under the«e circumstances the honour and resolution of 
Iilademoiselle d’Estrees succumbed From thenceforth Ga- 
brielle yielded to the force of circumstances The blandi'^li- 
ments of her royal adorer, together with the insidious 
counsels of her aunt, Madame dc Sourdis, vanquished her 
lingering reluctance This aunt was a clever, unscrupulous 
and worldly minded woman, who thought that, if obej ed with 
docihtv, she could guide such a pupil as her lovely niece to 
the summit of the loftiest ambition It happened that the 
Chancellor de Chevcrncy was the lover of Madame dc 
Sourdis, so that he also brought his npe experience of 
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courbs, liis finesse and potent authority, to the service of 
Gahrielle. How, then, could she hope to prevail against so 
many auxiliaries thus combined to forward the wishes of a 
most resolute, though good-natured king ? Henry had 
pledged his word that he would cause her to he carried off 
to a place of safety immediately after the celebration of her 
espousals. She consented, therefore, though reluctantly, to the 
project. The nuptial day passed, however, and no tokenundi- 
cated that the king was about to fulfil his promise. An unex- 
pected opportunity for the surprisal and seizure of Paris having 
offered, Henry hesitated not a moment between love and duty. 
He went off to join his troops for an attack upon the capital. 
The ruse, however, by which an entry into Paris was hoped 
to be gained having failed, Henry thereupon returned to 
Senlis, and afterwards went to Chaunay. Thence the im- 
patient king despatched a mandate, commanding Monsieur 
de Liancourt to join the camp, and to bring his wife with 
him. Not a day of grace was allowed : even the very hour 
when he was to enter the royal presence is said to have 
been indicated in the missive. The tears and threats of his 
reluctant bride, and her unconcealed aversion and contempt, 
had rendered the few days which De Liancourt passed in her 
society the very opposite to those of a lime de miel. He 
therefore yielded obedience to the mandate which he dared 
not dispute, and repaired to Chaunay. “ Perhaps,^’ says Dreux 
de Eadier, ‘^he thought that future fortune would recompense 
him for the wrongs done to his affections, but he was not 
better treated in the one than in the other. The king left the 
unfortunate husband in the lurch.^^ On the following day, in 
fact, a royal order exiled M. de Liancourt from court, and 
directed him to take up his abode at a castle which belonged to 
him in Limousin, to which he departed without being permitted 
even a farewell interviewwith his bride. Thenceforth Gahrielle 
reigned supreme over the court of Henry IV., who daily 
seemed more and more fascinated with her charms. She 
was attended by Madame de Sourdis, and by her cousin. 
Mademoiselle de Bourdaisiere ; and the cunning aunt so 
initiated the niece in the arts requisite to maintain herself 
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in the roval favour, that from the period of her instalment 
at court no other lady presumed to dispute her empire 
Henry now fully made up his mind to the important 
measure — “the perilous leap/’ as he expressed it to Ga 
brielle — the recantation of his Protestantism, which he saw 
to he alike indispensahlv necessary to the peaceable recogni 
tion of his rights, as to the advancement of a marriage with 
his lovely mistress — a desire which seems to ha\e possessed 
him with increasing force soon after she was recognised 
publicly as the Royal Favourite The bond which united 
him to Margaret de Valois could alone be severed by 
pontifical fiat, and the chief obstacle to obtaining it was 
Henry’s heresy Gabnelle was a good Catholic , even, 
therefore, if Queen Marguerite’s repudiation were efiected, 
the necessary dispensation for his marriage with Madame de 
Liancourt would still be withheld by Rome Gabnelle’s 
persuasion, coupled with his own infatuation for her, there- 
fore soon overcame the few scruples of conscience which 
remained in Henry’s breast When the king declared his 
resolution to recant, Madame de Liancourt, elate beyond 
measure, ordered a solemn service of thanksgiving to he 
performed in her private chapel, which the noblest ladies in 
Mantes attended The sycophants of the court — 

The ftwarm that in the noontide beam were born — 

now likened the favourite to the saintly Clotilde, and com. 
pared Gahnelle’s influence over the king to that wielded by 
that famous princess over her husband Clovis, whom she 
converted to Christianity 

Ladies of the highest rank now paid their homage to the 
victorious Henry, with a vaew of figuring in the halls of the 
Louvre , and among the rest the Duchess de Hevers, who^c 
cousinship to the king promised a brilliant position at the 
future court The duche^^s immcdiatclv visited Gnbricllc, 
and the roost intimate relations sprung up between thc'e 
tno influential persons The Duchesses of Rohau and 
Longueville, and ^ladamc dc Guerchevalle joined tlie court, 
and Madame de Noirmouticr also prc'^cntcd herself, radiant 
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with those charms which had wrought so much mischief 
during the reign of Henry HI. Surrounded by these noble 
dames, it was the pleasure of the king that Gabrielle should 
hold great state and reserve ; and, even in his presence, he 
had her seated in a chair of state, beside which his majesty 
often stood, cap in hand. About this time Madame de 
Liancourt was reconciled to her father, who, in assumed 
indignation at her position relative to the king, had refused 
to see his daughter. This displeasure, however, had not 
prevented the Marquis d^Estrees from accepting notable 
benefits from the generosity of his sovereign. 

These festivities in the quaint old Norman town of Mantes 
were interrupted by the king’s departure for his camp before 
Dreux. During his sojourn there, Henry failed not to inform 
his mistress of the progress of the siege. He gallantly sends 
her a magnificent bouquet of orange-flowers by a special 
envoy, and desires Gabrielle to set out to join his sister at 
Anet, where, madame,” he writes, " I shall have the hap- 
piness of seeing you every day.” He next sends Gabrielle 
tidings of a victory in Dauphiny, desiring her to impart the 
intelligence to his sister ; — " You will tell ray sister the news, 
and say that I kiss her hand a thousand' times, and your 
feet a million.” 

Victory after victory now proclaimed that ere long the 
supreme fortune of Henry IV. would seat him securely on 
the throne of his ancestors. In July, 1593, Henry, on 
repairing to St. Denis to attend a theological conference, was 
saluted by the Parisians with repeated cries of “ Vive le 
Roi !” The following morning the conference was to com- 
mence at the early hour of six o’clock. His majesty rose at 
dawn, and wrote his celebrated letter to Gabrielle d’Estrees 
before his interview with the prelates. Gabrielle was de- 
tained in Chartres by her father. Henry, it will be seen, 
writes to his mistress with singular levity, jesting on the eve 
of his solemn renunciation of Protestantism, and impressing 
one with the idea some months previously expressed by his 
court-fool, Chicot, who exclaimed, ^^Ah, M. man ami, I will 
wager that you would gladly consign both Papist and Hu- 
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guenot to tlie satellites of Satan, provided you could thereby 
become the anointed King of France 1” 

“ King Henry IV to Gatnelle d Estrees 

* I arrived bere last niglit early, and was importuned by God fearers 
[Dent gards^ until bedtime It is bebeved that tbe tmce will be signed to 
day , but m matters which regard the League, I profess myself of tbe Order of 
St Thomas Besides those persons whom I notified to you yesterday that I 
had chosen for your escort here, 1 1 ave despatclied fifty arijucbusiers who equal 
many cuirasses The hope which I entertain of seeing you to morrow restrains 
my pen from inditing a long epistle On Sunday I am to take the perilous 
leap [fe aauU ptnlleux] At this moment while I am writing I have a 
hundred unfortunate distractions which will make me bate St Denis as you 
dishke Mantes Good bye my heart arrive early to-morrow morning as it 
seems a year smee I saw you I kiss a milhon of tunes your beautiful hands.— 
ITus 23i^ day of July [1593] ” 

Henry spent the Christmas festival of 1593 at Iilantes 
The halo of victory encircled the king The improvement 
m his revenue now showed that Henry could also spend 
royally, and take full revel in plea-^ure During his «ojourn 
at Mantes, he took the first necessary step in the design 
entertained by his majesty of elevating Madame de Liancourt 
to tbe throne Gabnelle had borne children to Henry, 
who were ennobled with her'^elf This was not enough 
Heury wanted an heir , a direct succession of the crown was 
all important. Marguerite was virtually di\orced, and the 
king hoped that, with a little management, he might get the 
marriage annulled by the Pope, make Gabnelle tbe legal 
partner of his throne, and turn her bastard son into the 
Daupbm of Prance His plans, however, were disconcerted 
by an unexpected obstacle. Marguerite was quite willing to 
be divorced from a husband whom she never loied, but 
would not make way for Gabnelle The daughter, wife, and 
Slater of kings, degraded as she was, had some regard for the 
dignity of the crown, and she would not by her own act 
open the door of the palace to the mistress of her husband 
At this the ancestral pndc of Jilai^ncrite revolted ^lore- 
over, as she herself remarked, ** she could not descry or 
acknowledge the moral supenonty of Madame dc Liancourt,” 
and therefore thought that if she was required to yield her 
rights d ceiic decri^e bayasse, she liad better herself wear 
the crown of the Jleur de Its Prom thenceforth the queen 
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resorted to endless delays and excuses to retard the despatch 
of the necessary procurations. Pope Clement also showed 
himself hostile and inflexible in his resolve not to absolve the 
king. 

When Henry at last made his solemn entry into Paris in 
1594, ‘^Madame de Liaucourt,” says L^Etoile, ^^was borne 
a little after him in a splendid open litter, so studded with 
pearls and glittering gems that their lustre eclipsed the glare 
of the flambeaux. She was attired in a black satin robe, all 
slashed and puffed with white.” Gabrielle was therefore even 
then, it seems, invested with almost regal honours. In the fol- 
lowing spring she exchanged the name of Liancourt for the title 
of Marchioness de Monceaux, and with it received the rich 
manors thereunto appertaining ; and to these the king added 
the palatial Hotel Schomberg at Paris, wherein she was 
installed with all luxury and magnificence. Henry went 
almost every week to visit her at her charming retreat at 
Monceaux, and more than one of his " ordonnances” are 
dated from that chateau of his mistress. At this residence, 
also, were written the letters-patent, July, 1597, creating her 
Duchess de Beaufort, with a revenue of forty thousand livres ; 
and, some few days after, other letters-patent granted the 
ducal peerage to Caesar Monsieur, as the eldest of the sons of 
Gabrielle d^Estrees was usually called. For this boy Henry 
evinced the tenderest affection — one of those blind and irra- 
tional predilections frequently seen in men of otherwise robust 
mind. His pretty, infantile manners, his very caprices, were 
enchanting in the eyes of the rough soldier-king. He doated 
on the boy^s bold and open face, drew himself the horoscope 
of the cherished being whom he destined to mount the throne, 
in spite of the openly expressed opinion of the gravest jurists 
and most sincere among his State councillors, that natural 
children, although legitimated, could not succeed to the 
crown.^^ Some of these personages expressed themselves in 
very plain, not to say ofiFensive, terms on the subject to the 
enemies of Gabrielle d^Estrees. The Parisians, indeed, be- 
held with no little astonishment the title and honours of a 
dauphin of Prance conferred on the son of a mistress, and that 
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ennoHed favourite, eclipsing, in the newly established court 
of the Louvre, the sister of their sovereign in beauty and 
magnificence Of this, L^Etoile gives us an amusing instance 
One day a Genevan printer, having business winch took 
him to the public offices, then situate in a court of the Louvre, 
found a large crowd assembled before the grand entrance, 
waiting, as he supposed, to see the king come forth In a 
short time a stir took place at the portal, and the royal 
guards presented arms as a lady, splendidly attired, issued 
forth, preceded and followed by a tram of pages and gentle- 
men, who conducted her to an equipage bearing the Ling^s 
badge and cipher Struck with the beauty of the lady, and 
the vivid curiosity she excited amongst the bystanders, the 
printer inquired of an arquebusier on duty whether Queen 
Marguerite had again returned to her husband, and taken up 
her former quarters m the palace My friend,” said the 
soldier, uith a gnn, heartily amused at seeing the rustic 
querist standing bare headed like the rest, ” do not n«k 
catching a cold , put on your cap The fine lady you have 
just seen is only a queen in her own esteem She is the 
king’s mistress ” 

Paring the festivities which inaugurated the reconcilntion 
of Heury and the young Duke of Guise, Madame de Beau- 
fort quitted the Hotel Scfaomberg for the Louvre — another 
progress towards the throne she coveted Tiie dignity of a 
queen was now openly assigned to Gabrielle , no person below 
the rank of the king’s sister was admitted to her presence 
without having first made formal application for an interview, 
and every oue having audience of the king passed from the 
royal cabinet to pay homage to the duchess In the recep- 
tions at the Louvre she occupied a fauteuil next to that 
of the king, and never rose to return the salutations even of 
pnnccs'cs of the blood Chnmbcrlain& preceded her when she 
entered or quitted the royal saloon, and the cliallengc, 

Place ' place pour Madame la Duchesse /” was raised in 
the ear of roajestj The levies of the duchess were now 
ceremoniously attended, and the greatest ladies contended 
for the honour of handing her praj er book, rings, fan, or 
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Tiaiidkei'cliief. “ Certes,” says a contemporary, no one can 
gaze witliout vivid admiration on the lovely duchess, and on 
her beautiful children. The king, our sire, cannot keep his 
eyes from contemplation, for the name of Gabrielle d’Estrees 
Tvill remain ever on record as the synonym of ^ perfect 
beauty.^ 


II. 

SUDDEN AND MYSTERIOUS DEATH OE THE FAIR GABRIELLE. 

In 1596, whilst the Parisians ivere suffering bitter privations, 
famine and pestilence carrying them off by thousands, Henry, 
instead of adopting measures to ameliorate their condition, 
seems to have been occupied solely with his love for the 
Fair Gabrielle. He made her accompany him everywhere 
with a scandalous perseverance, not only on his parties of 
pleasure, diversions at Fontainebleau and St. Germain, but 
even when engaged with business so serious as the opening 
of Parliament. She accompanied him on one occasion to 
Rouen for that purpose. Here we have revealed to us the 
character both of Henry IV. and Gabrielle. The ascendancy 
of the royal favourite appears in everything and everywhere, 
and their mutual love was paraded ostentatiously before the 
eyes of the astonished Parisians. They were often seen 
together on horseback, Gabrielle dressed like a man, all in 
green, and Henry in a juste-au-corps of pearl grey, their 
two steeds so close alongside each other that they could hold 
hands ; and thus they cantered along.-’^ 

Early next year the serenity of those days of dalliance 
was rudely disturbed by the bad news which suddenly broke 
upon Paris, that Amiens had been captured by the Spaniards, 
and that already the vanguard of the regimentos had pushed 
on as far as Creil and Chantilly. Henry was in consterna- 
tion, but quickly recovering himself, exclaimed, “ My friends, 
1 have long enough played the King of France ; it is high 
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time for me to phy the King of Navarre” Could he, too, 
he asked himself, as King of France, see the enemy pene- 
trate to the \ ery centre of his realm, whilst passing his days 
in dalliance, or coursing hares at rontainebleau ? Could he 
feast on dainties, and drink the wines of Juranjon and 
Arhois till nightfall at Zamet’a, or lounge through the fair at 
St Germain's with his little son Cjcsar, merely for the «iake 
of buying the boy a Ssilver bon-bon box, or of flinging away 
800 crowns in tbe purchase of some costly bagatelle? To 
the honour of Henry, a feeling of patriotic glory aroused 
him to nobler thinga, and he thus addressed the weeping 
and dishevelled Gabrielle “3/a mattresse, a trace to pleasure , 
we must get on horseback and wage another war!” He 
instantly ^et out with Biron, at the head of five thousand 
men, for Amiens, and on his departure the well-known song, 
which afterwards became so popular, was composed — 

“ CbarmaoU Gabnelle 
Perce par toille dsrds 
Quand la gloire m appclle 
A U suite de Man &c 

The recapture of Amiens was the last operation of the 
war, and Henry, after the treaty of Vervins had been signed, 
hastened back, as usual, to lay his trophies at the feet of 
Gabnelle 

All this homage to the reigning favourite could not he 
given, it may be supposed, vnthout the drawback of heart- 
burning envy on the part of the courtiers, and murmurs on 
that of the commonalty One day, when Henry was return- 
nag fvovn paying Gabnelle a brief viait at St Gennam, an 
amusing incident happened, which opened the king’s eyes 
somewhat cle^rly to the eflects of ins preposterous favouritism 
Henry had to cro^s the Seme at tbe ferry opposite to the 
Quai !Malaquais, to reach the Louvre, and being simply 
attired, and accompanied by only two gentlemen, the boat- 
man did not recognise lam The king, with Ins wonted jocu- 
lantj, accosted the ferryman by asking him what be thought 
of the Peace of Yen ms replied the boatman, 

“ I don’t understand the good of this fine peace There arc 
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the same taxes on everything — even this wretched boat is 
taxed ; I have enough to do to eke out a livelihood.” But 
the king means soon to diminish these taxes/^ said Henry. 
“The king is a good man enough; but he has got a mistress 
who wears so many fine gowns and gauds^ that there is no 
end to her expense, and we pay for it all ! Even if she 
belonged to his majesty alone, that might be some consola- 
tion ; but report tells strange stories of this same lady !” 
The king laughed, and stepping from the boat, went off 
without paying his toll. Upon this the man pursued the 
party, and clamorously demanded his sou, using expletives 
which seemed to afibrd still greater amusement to the king. 
At length some passer by, a spectator of the scene, seized 
the ferryman by the collar, and pronounced the name of the 
fare whom he was abusing so lustily. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. The man, believing that his life would be 
the forfeit of his temerity, dropped down, and was carried 
back to his boat in a swoon. For a few days he heard 
nothing of the incident ; meantime the Duchess de Beaufort 
arrived in Paris, when the king caused the man to be 
arrested and conveved to the Louvre. There he was con- 

V 

ducted into the royal presence. With the king sat Madame 
the Duchess. Henry beckoned to him, and commanded 
him, if he valued his life, to repeat the slanders which he 
had ventured to utter on the previous day. He now trem- 
blingly obeyed, and, falling on his knees, prayed for pardon. 
“You deserve to be hanged for your mendacity,” replied 
the duchess, and turning to the king, she requested him so 
to decree. Henry, however, from whose eyes tears were 
falling in excess of mirth, replied, “ No, no, ma maiiresse ; 
do you not understand that famine and poverty have irritated 
this poor devil ? He has only repeated what he heard, and 
is not malignant. I pardon him ; his boat shall no longer 
be taxed ; then, madame, he will shout loud enough, ‘ Vive 
Henri ! vive Gabrielle V ” This adventure the king delighted 
to repeat everywhere with infinite gusto and satisfaction. 

In spite of Sully^s strong disapproval, and the general 
popular discontent, Henryks resolve to raise his beautiful 
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mistress to ttie t\iTonc tad hot? become so fixed, that tbe 
refusal of Queen Marguerite to consent to a divorce highly 
irritated bim, and embittered the otherwise overflowing cup 
of Gabrielle’s prospenty The duchess at one moment felt 
<50 certain that thi'» long cherished hope was on the eve of 
realization as to tell those m her confidence, “ that the hand 
of God, or the death of the king, could now alone hinder 
her from becoming their queen 1” At other times she became 
BO depressed by “ hope deferred,” ns to undergo, during inter- 
vals of restless disquietude, much mental and bodily anguish, 
and the otherwise strong minded woman became superstitious, 
and m her anxiety to pry into the future, dabbled in magic 
and astrology Sully tells us that she had “ an escort of 
diviners who followed her everywhere What is mo'^t re- 
markable, however, they never announced to her anything 
but misfortune One told her that she would be married 
only once , another, that she would die young , another, that 
she would be betrayed by her fnends, another, that the 
child to which she expected shortly to give birth would not 
bnng her luck — all nhich predictions threw her into a gloomy 
melancholy Gracienne,one of her waiting women, told me 
that the impression made on Madame la Duchesse b} theso 
warnings was so strong that she used often to dismiss her 
attendants and pa<;s the mght in tears ” The fond Henrv, 
however, seemed to redouble his tenderness for Gabnelle, 
and, at the approach of Lent, 1599, earned her away with 
him from the distraction of Pans to the delicious solitude of 
Fontainebleau There the apartments always assigned to 
the queen were allotted to her As, however, Gabnelle’s ap- 
proaching ele\ation occasioned much discussion just then, it 
was thought impohtic that Hcniy should pass the Passion- 
week in the society of his mistress To avoid scandal, there- 
fore, It was arranged that the duchess should become the 
guest of Zaract, the king's banker, whose newly built man- 
sion, surrounded by a charming garden, in the Italian style, 
stood in the JIarais, and offered a more cheerful abode than 
tlie last halls of the temporarily dc'serted Louvre 

Yarious evil omens and dark presentiments arc said to 
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have haunted both Henry and Gabrielle on the eve of their 
separation. The duchess commenced her journey on the 
Monday in Passion-week, and the king escorted lier as far as 
Melun, riding beside her litter, attended by a glittering troop 
of cavaliers. From Melun she was to go the rest of the way 
by water. When Henry conducted her on board the boat, 
aud was taking his farewell, Gabrielle seems to have had a 
strong foreboding that they should never meet again in this 
world. Her emotion and distress so worked upon the king’s 
feelings that the impulsive ‘^‘’man of Bearn” carried her back 
to her litter, vowing that nothing on earth should part them. 
Certain nobles, however, in his retinue ventured to remon- 
strate earnestly against the monarch’s weakness, pointing 
out forcibly the prejudice likely to accrue to the duchess 
herself, at that juncture, if she were not seen alone at her 
devotions by the Parisians. Gabrielle was the first to 
acquiesce, though with tears and sorrowful words, and once 
more embarked. When the boat put off], and as the dis- 
tance widened between her and the royal lover, who stood 
on the bank fondly watching her receding form, she rose 
and stretched out her arms towards the still vacillating king ; 
but his lords again interposed, and mounting his horse, 
Hemy rode sorrowfully back to Fontainebleau. 

Zamet, Gabrielle’s host, was not only a skilful financier, 
but a clever negotiator, with a genius for politics of the 
first order. The duchess placed unbounded confidence in 
him, and she hoped by his intervention to arrive more 
speedily at her much-desired object — her marriage with 
Henry IV. Zamet, it appears, was already secretly initiated 
in the negotiations with Borne for the marriage of the king 
with Marie de’ Medici. He probably communicated this 
fact to the Duchess de Beaufort, or, at least, made her com- 
prehend the new position of the king; and the impression 
which such tidings produced upon Gabrielle d’Fstrees — 
then in her last stage of pregnancy — may easily be imagined. 
On Holy Thursday, after making a hearty dinner of the most 
delicate viands aud exquisitely dressed dishes, which Zamet 
had had prepared expressly to please her peculiar fancies. 
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she attended service at the church of the Petit Saint- Antoine, 
then much frequented by the Parisians, ^vho were attracted 
there to hear its finely-sung sacred music. The Duchess de 
Petz and her daughters and Mademoiselle de Guise accom- 
panied the duchess thither. A side chapel Tras appropriated 
to these distinguished ladies, and there, during the service, 
Gabrielle showed Mademoiselle de Guise letters from Korae, 
in which she was informed that what she desired would he 
shortly accomplished. Slie made her read also two letters 
received that morning from the king, so impassioned and 
full of impatience to behold her as his queen, that the fair 
favourite had good reason to be satisfied with their contents. 
Poor Gabrielle d’Estrees might well cling fondly to these 
fast-fading illusions j but disabused by the serious revelations 
of Zaroet, she must doubtless have apprehended that the 
death-blow was about to be dealt to all her aspirations. Ere 
the service was over, she grew sick and faint, and requested 
Mademoiselle de Guise to return with her in the litter to 
Zamet’s. On her arrival there she felt somewhat recovered; 
but still complaining of nausea, her host brought her a fine 
orange whilst the duchess was taking the air in his garden. 
She bad no sooner eaten the fruit than Madame de Beaufort 
experienced a burning heat in the throat, and spasms of the 
stomach. The sufferer was undressed, hut ere she could be 
placed in her bed, she fell forwards,” says Mademoiselle de 
Guise, “her limbs at the same time being convulsed.” On 
regaining her senses, the unfortunate duchess, with tcan, 
uttered the word ” poison,*^ and declared that she had been 
murdered. An hour afterwards she caused herself to be 
carried to the house of her aunt, Madame de Sourdis, in the 
cloister of St. Germain I’Anxerroia, wlierc she underwent a 
series of convulsions of increased severity. These, however, 
subsiding towards morning, were succeeded by an interval of 
repose which gave some ground of hope ; but the next day 
the duchess relapsed, suffering fearfully from alternate swoon- 
ing and convulsions. The attack was so frightful and mys- 
terious that all her most intimate friends fled from her bed- 
side; and her aunt being absent, no one was present to 
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soothe the afflicted favourite in her last agonies. True, it is 
related that at length Madame de Martiques offered her 
services until the arrival of Madame de Sourdis ; but this 
heartless and mercenary woman^ while apparently adminis- 
tering religious consolation, managed to filch several valuable 
diamond rings from the fingers of the expiring duchess. An 
attendant who became aware of this base act, by observing 
that Madame de Martiques had attached the rings to the 
end of her chapelet, requested her, as she quitted the sick 
chamber, to give back the jewels, as an inventory existed of 
the duchess’s valuables, and of those the king would require 
a strict account. Thus deserted in her extremity, the for- 
saken sufferer called piteously for the king, and besought 
the doctors to have her carried to him to bid him farewell. 
Her physicians, evidently baffled by her mysterious illness, 
could only stand helplessly looking on. The most skilful 
among them, La Riviere, was so affected by the fearful 
change in Gabrielle’s countenance, that after advancing some 
three paces towards her couch, he covered his eyes with his 
hands, and exclaiming significantly, Hie est manus Domini !” 
rushed from the chamber. Her appearance is described as 
truly appalling : " Madame la Duchesse lay,” says an eye- 
witness, “ with her eyes wide opened and distorted ; her 
once beautiful face was livid, and her mouth so drawn on 
one side that it reached the back of her neck.” During 
the whole of Good Friday she continued to suffer the most 
cruel torments, and during the evening gave birth prema- 
turely to a child, whom Henry had fondly hoped would in 
due time have been his legitimate son, and heir to the 
crown of France. Gabrielle again rallied during a short 
interval, and called for writing materials ; but relapsing into 
•a state of unconsciousness, from which she never recovered, 
expired at midnight of Friday, April 10th, 1599. 

The cause of the sudden death of this royal favourite will 
ever remain a mystery, and also a very interesting historical 
question. This much is certain — the grief of Henry at her 
loss was deep and sincere while it lasted. “At the first 
tidings which the king received,” says the Chancellor Che- 
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verney, the suddea and dangerous illness of his mistress, 
he instantly mounted his horse to go to her, but having 
received a second letter announcing her death, which was 
confirmed by Marshal d’Omano and the Marquis deBassora 
pierre, be showed, by the teare and. plaints to which he 
abandoned himself, that on certain occasions heroes ha\e 
their weaknesses as well as other men ” At the remon- 
strances of those two noblemen the king returned to Ton- 
tainebleau, where he found most of the principal courtiers, 
who had hastened thither instantly on hearing the news of 
that sorrowful event, “ to offer him their condolence" The 
king put on mourning of black doth for the first nine days, 
and ordered his court to do the same, and afterwards wore 
the usual royal mourning of purple velvet for the ensuing 
three months The funeral ceremonies of the Duchess dc 
Beaufort were conducted on the most splendid «cale As 
her corpse hy in state, more than twenty thousand people 
sprinkled the bier with holy water The princesses of the 
blood performed the same ceremony On the following day 
the remains of Gabrielle and her son were deposited before 
the high altar of St Germain BAuxerrois, under a regal dais 
A solemn requiem was chanted, at which the whole court was 
present— the children, father, sisters, and brother, with eight 
noblemen, officiating as chief mourners At the end of the 
service the funeral tram set out foi the abbey of hlabuissoii, 
the abbess of which was a sister of the unfortunate deceased 
duchess , and there, in a vault before the high altar, she was 
interred The parliament of Pans meantime convened a 
special session, and acted an address of condolence to the 
king on the lamented demise of the Duchess de Beaufort 
^lany other addresses of condolence were forwarded, but 
the sincerity of them is open to grave doubts The Pansians 
generally showed themselves by no means favourable to the 
mcniorj of Gabrielle d'D^strees, whom tlicy accused more 
harshly than 3ustly as being the pnncipal cause of the wide- 
spread misery of Henry's reign ith las nobles and 
courtiers she was, with few cxcqitions, highly popular Tlicy 
put on mourning for her as for a pnnccss of the blood royal, 
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and she was worthy of it on many accounts. Devoid of 
pride, arrogance, or haughtiness, she never abused the royal 
favour. Gentle, affable, polite, and beneficent, she had 
acquired the esteem and consideration of the highest per- 
sonages of the court, who at her death really shared in the grief 
of their monarch. “We have scarcely ever seen mistresses 
of our kings,” says D’Aubigne, “ who have not drawn down 
upon themselves the hatred of the great, either by causing 
them to lose what they desired, or in making those unpopular 
who did not aid them, or by espousing the interests of their 
relatives, their own recompenses, or their vengeance. It is 
a marvel that this woman, whose extreme beauty was unde- 
based by lasciviousness, could have lived in that court with 
so few enemies.” 

Though we have already given a description of her personal 
charms in early youth, we must not refrain from adding the 
following graphic portrait of her womanhood. “ She was 
delicately fair,” says Saiute-Beuve, “with light golden hair, 
thrown off her face in waving masses, slightly curled ; an 
open brow, the space between the eyes — Ventre ceil, as it was 
then called — large and noble ; the nose straight and well 
formed j the mouth small, smiling, and roseate ; while a 
tender and engaging expression threw a charm over the 
whole countenance. Her eyes were blue, with a clear, soft, 
and lively glance. She was a thorough woman in all her 
tastes, ambitions, and even in her faults. She was, moreover, 
perfectly natural in her manners, and intelligent without any 
pretension to learning, the only book found in her library 
being her “ Livre d^Heures.” At her death the worldly- 
wise and the learned recalled the prophecy of Nostradamus — 

“ I'erame mourra et par Wen grande escorne, 

■ Jointe on verra la lune an capricorne,” 

The mistress was dead, and a politic marriage awaited the 
king. 

The sudden and mysterious death of the Fair Gabrielle 
having thereby removed the difficulty of a legitimate alliance 
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for Henry IV., Sully pressed forward a treaty of marriage 
with Marie de’ Medici, a niece of the reigning Duke of 
Tuscany. Marguerite was no longer unwilling to be loosed j 
she seconded the king^s suit at Rome, and a divorce was 
obtained without much difficulty, as the King of France was 
worth pleasing, and there was no rival sovereign to plead 
against him. Henry, however, was not impatient to have 
the matter concluded j for though the contract was signed 
at Florence, in April, 1600, it was not till the following 
December that the king gave the queen-elect a meeting at 
Lyons. 

In fact, long before that time came, and ere he had cast 
off his mourning garments for the old, a new favourite was 
established, whose insolence and ambition embittered !Marie 
de* Medici’s future married life. Three weeks had seen 
Henryks passionate grief for Gabrielle ended, and the dominion 
of Henriette d’Entragues begun. This young lady was the 
eldest daughter of the Count and Countess d’Entragues (the 
latter being the once celebrated Marie Touchet, mistress of 
Charles IX.), and she seems to have attracted the notice of the 
king by her graceful dancing in a court ballet during the 
sway of the Duchess of Beaufort. At that time (1599) 
she was just twenty, of middle height, with a countenance 
radiant with beauty and vivacity j her auburn hair was richly 
profuse, and her dark, sparkling glance betrayed the passion 
and dauntless pride of her character. She had been well 
educated ; her manners were lively, yet full of refinementi 
and in conversation she was clever, witty, and even captivating. 
This lady — better known as the Marchioness de Verneuil, the 
title granted her by Henry when she became his mistress — 
not only sold her honour for a price which Sully grudgingly 
paid and has indignantly recorded, but exacted a written 
promise of marriage if she should bear Henry a son witbin 
the year, AYhilc this promise uas in her keeping — the royal 
lover playing false at once with the princess whom he uas 
courting, and with her rival whom he never intended to make 
his queen — the matrimonial negotiations went on, and were 
conduded. The guilty woman was betrayed, and the innocent 
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one insulted by neglect and desertion before the month was 
out in which she readied France. 

When the ^Marchioness de Verneuil found that overtures 
for an alliance between her royal lover and the Tuscan 
princess were no longer mere matter of rumouz’, but that tlie 
contract liad been actually signed and sealed, the king 
solemnly betrothed, and the time fixed for the departure from 
Florence of la Regina sjmsa di Francia, the temper of the 
disappointed favourite gave way beneath the trial, and she 
bitterly upbraided Henry for the perjured faith of which she 
declared him to have been guilty in permitting his ministers 
to effect his betrothal with Marie de^ Medici, when she had 
herself, as she affirmed, sacrificed everything for his sake. 
Her allusions to the Tuscan jn’incess were couched in the 
most contemptuous and offensive terms, and she more than 
once declared that, had she not been treated with injustice, 
she should have been in the place occupied by "the fat 
banker’s daughter.” One day Henriette had the assurance 
to ask the king, at one of Zamet’s fetes, when he expected 
" sa grosse hanquiere.’^ " Madame,” replied Henry, " we 
expect her when our court shall be purged of such as you.” 
The king’s repartee rapidly circulated through Paris, and 
caused infinite merriment ; for, di-eading the notorious weak- 
ness of their monarch, the French gladly hailed even the 
prospect of renewed alliance with the Medici. To pacify her 
auger, Henry loaded the insolent Marquise with presents, 
and consoled her with new protestations. Nor did his folly 
end there ; for so soon as her health was re-established, he 
wrote to entreat her to join him at Lyons, at which city it 
had been arranged the first interview between Henry and his 
Florentine bride should take place. The nature of Madame 
de Verneuil’s reception at Lyons tended still further to restore 
peace between them. What the Lyonnese had previously 
done in honour of Diana of Poitiers, when, as the accredited 
and official mistress of Henry II., she visited their city, they 
repeated in that of Henriette d’Entragues, whose entrance 
within their gates was rather that of a crowned queen than 
a fallen woman ; and this triumph was shortly afterwards 
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augmented by lier reception of the standards taken by the 
king at Charbonnieres, which he caused to be conveyed to 
her as a proof of his devotion, and which she with 
ostentatious pomp transferred to the church of St. Just de 
Lyon. 

!Madame de Vemeuil, however, was no sooner apprised of 
the landing of Marie de’ Medici, than, after having vehemently 
reproached the king with a haste which she designated as 
insulting to herself, she made instant preparations for her 
return to Paris, resolutely refusing to assist at the ceremonious 
reception of the new queen, whose life she vowed should be 
one long period of repentance for her “ shameless usurpation 
of conjugal relations with his majesty nor could the ex- 
postulations of Henry, c\en accompanied as they were by the 
most profuse proofs of his continued affection, induce her to 
alter her determination. The exacting Favourite therefore 
returned to Paris, surrounded by adulation and splendour, 
and the king was left at liberty to bestow some portion of his 
thoughts upon his expected bride. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

THE ITALIAN EAVOURITES OF MARIE DE’ LIEDICI. 


I. 


MARIE DE’ MEDICI AND HER ITALIAN FAVOURITES. 

H enry of bourbon’s second consort was the 

daughter of Francis I,, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
Jane, Archduchess of Austria. The domestic influences sur- 
rounding Marie from infancy had been unfavourable to the 
formation and development of an amiable and feminine cha- 
racter. Deprived of the priceless treasure of a mother’s 
care, by tbe death of that parent ere she had attained her 
fourth year, the childhood of the young princess had been 
cheerless and solitary under the control of the low-born 
Venetian, Bianca CapeUo, her father’s mistress, whom he 
afterwards secretly married. On the death of la Maladetta 
Bianca, and the accession of Marie’s uncle Ferdinand in 
1587, a brighter career might have opened for her, had that 
prince banished from his court, amongst the rest of the 
creatures and sycophants of the parvenue grand-duchess, one 
who, though apparently insignificant, eventually worked more 
evil to his orphan niece than all the others could have done 
had they been retained. This was a young girl named Eleo- 
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lias traced with masterly baud the portrait of the original 
creator of his own fortunes and his predecessor in the favour 
of Mane de^ ISIedici The Tlorentme favounte was thp suc- 
cessor to those cousins of the queen, the Orsini, her first 
cavalien serventi 

Concmi had been horn and reared in the precincts of a 
court, he was the son of a notary, who b} his talent had 
risen to be secretary of state at Tlorence, and nephew of 
Bartolomeo Concini, the wise and enlightened minister of 
Cosmo I His father, Giovanni Concmi, likewise eminently 
served the state during the reign of Trancis I , — holding the 
office of senator and auditor m chief of the Tuscan cabinet 
Concmi, disregarding the example of virtue and integrity 
displayed by hia uncle and father, led a life of not and pro- 
fligacy, and had already dissipated the patrimony tliey be- 
queathed Duke Ferdinand made many attempts to reclaim 
the prodigal, the more especially as Concim demonstrated tact 
and unusual powers of forbearance and intrigue His cour- 
teous manner and handsome per&on had won the good will 
of Mane, to whom Concmi had been specially presented by 
her cousin, the Duke di Bracciano 

The arriial of Mane de’ Medici at !^Ia^^cl^e3 re'^emblcd 
rather an invasion of Italians than a bndal train , the three 
fleet**, Tuscan, Papal, and Maltese, which attended her, num- 
benng no fewer than scienleen galleys, conveying more than 
**evcnteen thousand men of all ranks At Lyons she had to 
await the coming of Henry for about a week, he being de- 
tained by the war then raging in Sa\oy Impatient to 
behold Ins new bnde, the impulsnc " man of Beam” tra- 
velled post haste from the sicgc of Montraehan to Lyons, 
which city he reached on the 9tli of December, IGOO, shortly 
before midnight The gates were shut, and the king was 
kept waiting a full hour outside on horseback “ The weather 
was rainy, and wc had to wail at the hndge of Lyons a full 
hour, shivering with cold, and wet to the skin, because his 
majesty, wishing to surpn«c the queen, would not make him- 
self known ” so relates Siillj. This was rather a refrige- 
rating process for the little stock of love he had brought 
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Avitli him to the interview ; but ere the first chill was fairly 
got over, Henry had to encounter a second and greater. It 
was that given by the sight of the pi-incess herself, who by 
no means resembled the flattering portrait he had eontem- 
plated some ten years back. Yet though !Marie, on coming 
to France, was no longer in her girlhood, she was still in the 
very prime of life, having only just attained her twenty- 
seventh year. True, people rapidly grow old-looking in Italy, 
especially the Germans, from whom IMaric, through her 
mother, descended. Two lustres, however, had elapsed since 
her picture, presented to Henry by the Grand Duchess, had 
excited his enriositj'- and flattered his self-love, for it was 
more than sufficiently attractive to command the attention of 
a monarch even less susceptible of female beauty than him- 
self. Nor could he have forgotten that when, on another 
occasion, her portrait had been forwarded to tlie French 
court, together with that of the Spanish Infanta, Gabrielle 
d’Estrecs, then in the full splendour of her own excelling 
loveliness, had exclaimed as she examined them, '^I should 
fear nothing from the Spaniard, but the Florentine is dan- 
gerous.^’ 

On Henry entering his bride’s chamber, booted, spurred, 
and partly cased in armour, Marie in an instant was at his 
feet, declaring that she had come to fulfil his wishes; and 
on raising her the royal bridegroom beheld a stout, thick-set 
woman, whose large, round, staring eyes were immovably 
fixed upon his, with a rather hard and sombre expression. 
He found her badly dressed in the Spanish style, but Aus- 
trian in look, shape, and weight. She could not speak 
French, having steadily refused to learn that language, on the 
score of its being “ the tongue of heretics.” On her voyage 
to France, a wretched romance in French Clorinde”), imi- 
tated from Tasso, had been put into her hands, and from 
that she now stammered out a few words. 

Chilling and disappointing as all this was to Henry, the 
Tuscan princess, however, found herself on rising warmly and 
affectionately welcomed, and embraced several times heartily ; 
nor w'as it until he had spent half an hour in conversation 
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■with her tliat the king, weary ind travel iiorn a*? he was, 
■withdrew to partake of the refreshment which had been pre- 
pared for him, s'lymg gaily, in his nsiial jocose manner, as 
he again embraced her, " that having travelled on horseback 
without bringing his bed writh him, he begged she would lend 
him half of hers ” 

The next morning Henry appeared verv senou's, and 
testified, we are told, di'ssati^faction on more accounts 
than one That which displeased hira more than any per- 
sonal defects of the queen, was to find her surrounded 
by a complete set of ctasbci and cavahen serventi — a 
ela'^s of hangers on which every Italian lady, agreeably 
to the new fashion then prevailing, thought herself entitled 
to have in attendance upon her The first of these — the 
official, the accepted, the patented — was her cousin, Hon 
Virginio Orsmi, nominally her equerry To him apper 
tamed the duty, w henei cr his royal mistress sat down to 
meals, to pre«ent the basin and towel wherewith to laie her 
fair hands The second, Paolo Orsini, less advanced as to 
the post he held in her household, stood, bowever, scarcely 
less high in Plane’s favour And last, though not lea«t to 
the king’s annoyance, appeared hovenng about his bride a 
young and very hand ome man, of showy extenor and en- 
gaging manners, holding no definite appointment or function 
— tl sxgntor Concino di Concini Among that tno, pon- 
dered Henrv, a mute though eloquent history is compnsed 
of that twenty-seven year old heart, representing past, pre- 
sent, and future ■V^^hllst simply King of Naiarrc and hus- 
band of Marguerite, he had sccu enough of tho’^e danglers 
after pnnees'ses among the minions of Henry III to be other- 
■wise than chagrined at finding the like pernicious custom about 
to be inaugurated in the household of Ins second contort 
Then, at all hours, early and late, at her chamber door 
was to he found a species of swarthy dwarf of tbo other scs, 
vigilantly on the watch, ■with sinister glances sparkling like 
coals of fire Her figure was slight, and her face so thin 
and pale that her dark eyes appeared nniiatnrall} large and 
pTOininent Thongh her power over the queen was exer- 
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cised in silence, Henry soon found tliat the Florentine foster- 
sister "was tlie most important person in his consort^s train. 
Her disposition, ho\vever, -was not so easy to fathom ; she 
seemed timid and nnobtrusive, and had acquired the strange 
habit, when sitting unemployed, of rolling little pellets of 
paper or of wax between her fingers and thumb. The Galigai, 
as she was soon termed by the Frencii courtiers, showed 
humble deference to her royal mistress in public, but when 
all the other attendants were dismissed for the night, she 
remained to sleep at the foot of JMarie^s bed ; and then com- 
menced the reign of the queen’s favourite. 

Such were the marriage auguries, and such the agreeable 
apparition by which the king was greeted on entering the 
nuptial ehamber. Whether it were that this dark vision 
haunted or pursued him therein, or that its occupant too 
rudely dispelled the ideal of his imagination, must be matter 
of conjecture, but the fact is placed on record that Henry’s 
face wore a very serious expression next morning. 

And well it might. During the few days which had been 
passed at Lyons by the bridal party, the feuds of Marie’s 
Italian coterie had already disquieted the French court. 
Concini had fallen ill, and was compelled to keep his bed for 
two days. Believing himself neglected during his illness by 
his usher, who was a distant relative of the envoy, Giovan- 
nini, Concini dismissed that individual. This act was re- 
sented by Giovannini, and violent dissension ensued. Eleonora 
espoused the quarrel of Concini, and induced her royal 
mistress to reprove the envoy for his ingratitude. Giovan- 
nini, consequently, from being the abettor of the design of 
Concini and his betrothed, went over to. the French party, 
which insisted that after his majesty’s arrival the Italians 
should be dismissed en masse. The queen was further greatly 
provoked by hearing that Madame de Verneuil, on taking 
her departure from Lyons the day previous to her majesty’s 
entry, had publicly boasted that King Henry’s sojourn with 
La Florentine would be brief, and that he would speedily 
rejoin her at Verneuil. 

During the next few weeks nothing but discord and con- 
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fusion prevailed Sully and Villeroy, chagrined to find that 
the influence ^Tlth their royal mistress vfhich they had in- 
tended to appropriate ivas usurped by two obacure Italians, 
counselled the king to dismiss La Galigai and her lover, and 
to bUggest the early departure of Don Antonio and the Duke 
di Bracciano Giovannini, meantime, betrayed to Sully tlie 
design of Concini to establish himself in France, and the 
env oy expatiated on the profligate propensities of the latter, 
which he showed must indeed be flagrant, when a cavalier, 
heir to the illustrious Bartolomeo Concini, was compelled to 
seek, fortune in a foreign laud The ladies and officers of 
the queen’s household were therefore decisively appointed, 
and the roll pre^^ented to Mane by the king himself Not 
one Italian name appeared thereon , the Duchess de Nemours 
was confirmed in the office of Mistress of the Eobes, Madame 
de GuercheviUe as first lady of honour, and Madame de 
Kichelieu dame d^aiours, or first lady of the bedchamber 
ilane, however, rejected the last nomination, and impe- 
riously demanded that Eleonora Gahgai should have this 
office, and, moreover, that Henry should consent to the im- 
mediate marriage of the former with Concmi, whom her 
majesty declared she intended to gratify with the post of 
chief equerry Henry thereupon positively declined to 
sanction these requests, when the anger of the queen hecame 
so extravagant, that a scene of tears and reproaches ensued 
The king at last stated that he would consent to the marriage, 
and at her majestj^s request portion the bride, provided 
that Eleonora and her husband returned to Elorencc As 
this suggestion was supposed to emanate from Giovannim, 
the queen commenced a persecution of the latter, though the 
resident envoy of Tuscany, and even refused to admit him to 
her presence hladame de Eichclicu, meantime, offended hy 
the haughty di«dam with which her •services were repaid, 
resigned her office and retired from Lyon-*, which increased the 
imlrogho The sacrifice was considerable , for the emolument 
of this office w as important to Madame dc Eichchcu, who was 
the widow of the grand provost, and emharrassed hj an estate 
hcav'ily mortgaged Her young son, then a humble student 
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of tlie Sorbonne, but afterwards tlie famed Cardinal Minister, 
eventually remembered this incident to the detriment of 
Queen Marie. Vinta, the Tuscan minister, wrote from 
Paris to liis master, the Grand Duke, detailing the fracas, and 
complaining of the conduct of Giovannini and Concini, to 
whom he imputed the blame of these dissensions. The envoy, 
being summoned to justify himself, informed the Grand Duke 
of the intrigues of La Galigai and Concini, and of the resent- 
ment manifested by Queen Marie, “ whieh,^^ he wrote, “ if 
persisted in, would speedily ruin her influence with the king, 
who liked only cheerful and engaging women.” Ferdinand 
therefore directed his old servant Vinta to seek audience 
of the queen, whom he had known from childhood, and 
represent the sorrow of the Grand Duke at these unworthy 
dissensions. "You have, madam, shown concern alone for 
the aggranrlizement of an obscure lady, as if such was the 
aim of your glorious alliance, which has cost his highness 
your uncle political perils and diplomatic labours. I am 
commanded to remind you that your said uncle could have 
disposed of your hand to the Duke of Braganza, or to the 
Duke of Parma, and thus doomed you to a career of com- 
parative obscurity. Madam, instead of rewarding your said 
uncle, by permitting him to rejoice and participate in your 
joy and prosperity, you allow these audacious intriguers to 
mar all by their rapacity, and even go the length of alienating 
from you your royal husband by unjust reproaches and 
anger.”* Marie sullenly replied, " that she was miserable, 
and without influence, and that the king was governed by 
La Verneuil ; therefore she intended to retain the friends of 
her youth.” 

A reconciliation was at last achieved between the august 
couple, through the good offices of Vinta, Sully, and Madame 
de Guercheville. The king nevertheless persisted in his 
refusal to allow the name of Eleonora Galigai to be inscribed 
on the household roll of his consort, but consented that Donna 
Eleonora might remain at the court of France, provided she 
claimed neither office nor precedence. This concession 
* Galluzzi, “ Istoria del Granducato,” lib. v. 
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"became the source of unnumbered calamitie's, for the Grand 
Duke -was then ^nlllng and able to compel the two adven- 
turers, Concini and Galigai, to return to Florence The 
little firmness of the king encouraged unfortunately the 
mutinous spirit of the queen, who, perceiving that persistent 
agitation generally weaned the king into concession, took 
ample profit of this advantage 

During the progress of these vexatious feuds, often must 
Sully have recalled Ins conversation at Nantes inth Henrv 
the Great, when the 1 ing confided to his ear the indispensable 
endowments necessary to attach him to the woman whom 
he might espouse — ^beauty, prudence, gentleness, wit, fecun- 
dity, wealth, and illustrious de&ceut Marie de’ ^ledici pos- 
sessed many of these qualifications, but was signally deficient 
in prudent and willing gcntleDe 2 >s, yet this failure eventually 
sufficed, with a pnnee of Henry’s temperament, to render the 
conjugal yoke almost intolerable 

"Weaned at last of the annoyances be still experienced at 
Lyons, Henry, about the end of January, ICOl, tno days 
after he had signed a treaty of peace with Savoy, reaolved to 
take a temporary leave of the queen, m order, as he asserted, 
to precede and receive her majesty at Fontainebleau Tlie 
true object of the royal journey, however, was to vint 
Madame de Verneuil, to persuade her to returu to Pans 
Every day the king wrote to his bride, as if nothing but 
harmony had prevailed between them In one of these 
letters Henry gives the queen a few words of counsel, which 
it would have been well, under her circumstances, had Mane 
heeded ** Doubt not," wrote his majesty, "that I love you 
dearly, for now you obey my will, believe tint this is the 
true way to govern me, m short, I desire alone to be so 
governed by you ’’ The king, after despatching this letter, 
set out for the Chateau de Vcrncuil, a fact which, when it 
came to the knowledge of the queen, caused this advice to 
have rather an exasperating effect, as her majesty deemed it, 
as she said, ** a gross and stinging insult," to be abandoned 
immediately after marriage, m order that tlic king might 
visit his mistress 
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■ The Chateau de Verneuil, thirtj'-six miles distant from 
Parisj ^yas then a magnifieent though gloomy edifice, sur- 
rounded by a moat. Its architecture was singular, the 
ehateau consisting of eight lofty and highly decorated 
pa'^filions, united by spacious buildings on the flanks, forming 
a quadrangle. The entrance was through a magnificent ves- 
tibule, lined with marble, and adorned by si.x statues of the 
princes of tlie house of Vendome. To Verneuil, Henriette 
retired on leaving Lyons. She received the king with 
transports of joy. The beauty and fascination of his mis- 
tress riveted her empire, and the jealousies of Marie and the 
rivalries of the suite were forgotten by Henry in her society. 
The king spent four days u’ith Madame de Verneuil, and 
took leave possessed of the promise of Henriette to grace 
the fetes on the queen^s entry into Paris, on condition that 
his majesty insured her honourable and public reception from 
his consort. 

When Marie entered Paris, escorted by the lords of her 
household, reclining in a sumptuous litter drawn by mules, 
the enthusiasm of the French courtiers, it appears, had a 
little abated, owing to the disgraceful altercations at Lyons. 
She alighted at the Hotel Gondy, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where Henry, attended by a brilliant retinue, 
greeted her majesty. During the same afternoon, when the 
principal ladies of the court came to pay their homage, the 
queen’s presence of mind was destined to undergo a rude 
ordeal. In the forenoon the king sent for the Duchess de 
Nemours, and desired her to escort Madame de Verneuil to 
the evening’s festivities, and present her to the queen. The 
duchess ventured respectfully to intimate her reluctance to 
undertake so onerous an office, alleging as her reason that 
such a measure oh her part must inevitably deprive her of 
the confidence of her royal mistress. Henry, however, 
brusquely and significantly reiterated his command; the 
mortified duchess, therefore, was compelled to lead the mis- 
tress of the monarch into the circle, and to name her to the 
agitated and outraged queen. The evident embarrassment 
of her grande maitresse attracted the attention of Marie. 
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Henry, liOTre\er, ad\aticed, and taVmg the liand of his rais 
tre«s he led her to his contort, saying, *^M^amtel behold 
i^Iadame h ^larqui'^e de Yemeuil, a lady, as you know, well 
affected towards my«;elf, but who desires also to become your 
%ery humble servant!” Hennette curt'^eyed and touched 
the royal robe The king, however, deeming his mistress’s 
obeisance not reverential enough, himself placed the hand of 
Jkladamc la Harquise on the hem of the queen’s mantle, and 
signed her to kneel and put it to her lips Manede’ Medici 
in this trying emergency was sustained by her Italian blood , 
and altbough her lip quu cred, s!ie vouchsafed no other token 
of displeasure , but after coldly returning the curtsey of the 
favounte, who was blazing with jewels and radiant with 
tnumph, she turned abruptly a«ide to converve with one of 
the court ladies, leaving the marqui«5C still standing before 
her, as though she had suddenly become unconscious of her 
existence At supper, Madnmc de Yemeuil sat, by royal 
command, at the queen’s table, and several times presumed 
to address her majesty, having recovered her accustomed 
assurance This act on the part of his majesty was univer- 
sally condemned, especially as people perceived that the 
queen’s eyes twice filled with tears on being addressed so 
insolently. A reaction in favour of Marie resulted, which, 
as the feuds of her household were for the moment appeased, 
the queen took care to improve Her vivacious yet courteous 
manners impo'icd respect upon the ladies of the court, who, 
accu'stomed for «o many years to pay detoirs to Gahnelle 
d’Estr&s, had almost forgotten the etiquette exacted by the 
presence of a queen consort 

Hitherto, since the accession of Henry lY , the court of 
France had been one of the least splendid in Europe, if in 
reality it could be said to exist at all— a circumstance to 
which many causes had conduced On the arrival of the 
Tuscan pnneess, however, all was changed, and as though 
he sought to compensate her by splendour and display 
for the mortifications which awaited her private life, the 
king began forthwith to revive the traditional magnificence 
of the French court Two days after their arrival at the 
Louvre, their majesties, attended by tbe whole of theit 
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Henry, however, advanced, and taking the hand of his mis- 
tress, he led her to his consort, saying, ‘‘ M'amie! behold 
iladame la hlarquise de Vemcuil, a lady, as you know, well 
affected towards myself, but who desires also to become your 
\eiy humble servant!” Heuriette curtseyed and touched 
the royal robe. The king, however, deeming his mistress's 
obeisance not reverential enough, himself placed the hand of 
Madame la Marquise on the hem of the queen's mantle, and 
signed her to kneel and put it to her lips. Marie de' ^Icdici 
in this trying emergency was sustained by her Italian blood ; 
and although her lip quivered, she vouchsafed no other token 
of displeasure j but after coldly returning the curtsey of the 
favourite, who was blazing with jewels and radiant with 
triumph, she turned abruptly aside to converse with one of 
the court ladies, leaving the marquise still standing before 
her, as though she had suddenly become unconscious of her 
existence. At supper, Madame de Vemeuil sat, by royal 
command, at the queen’s table, and several times presumed 
to address her majesty, haring recovered her accustomed 
assurance. This act on the part of his majesty was univer- 
sally condemned, especially as people perceived that the 
queen's eyes twice filled with tears on being addressed so 
insolently. A reaction in favour of Marie resulted, which, 
as the feuds of her household were for the moment appeased, 
the queen took care to improve. Her vivacious yet courteous 
manners imposed respect upon the ladies of the court, who, 
accustomed for so many years to pay devoirs to Gabrielle 
d'E^strecs, had almost forgotten the etiquette exacted by tlic 
presence ot a queen-consort. 

Hitherto, since the accesrion of Henry IV., the court of 
France had been one of the least splendid in Europe, if in 
reality it could be s.aid to exist at all — a circumstance to 
which many causes had conduced. On the arrival of the 
Tu»can princess, however, all was changed, and as though 
lie sought to compensate her by splendour and display 
for the mortifications which awaited her private life, the 
king began forthwith to revive tlic traditional roaguificcncc 
of tijc French court. Two days after their arrival ot the 
Louvre, their majesties, attended by the whole of their 
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respective households, and accompanied b 3 '’all the princes and 
great nobles then resident in the capital, partook of a superb 
banquet at the arsenal, given by Sully in honour of his ap- 
pointment as Grand Master of the Artillciy. At this fes- 
tival the minister, casting aside the gravity of liis functions 
and the dignity of his rank, and even forgetful, as it would 
appear, of the respect which he owed to his new sovereign, 
not satisfied with pressing upon his guests the costly viands 
that had been prepared for them, no sooner perceived that 
the Italian ladies of her majesty’s suite were grcatl}" attracted 
by the wine of Arbois, of which they were partaking freely, 
quite unconscious of its potenejq than he caused the ewers 
containing the water that thej’^ mingled with it to be refilled 
with a sti’ong white wine, but so limpid as to be quite undis- 
tiuguishable to the eye from the purer liquid for which it had 
been substituted. The consequences of this cruel pleasantry 
may be inferred. The heat, the movement, and the noise 
by whicli they were surrounded, together uith the increased 
thirst caused by the insidious draughts that they were un- 
consciously imbibing, only induced the unfortunate Florentine 
damsels to recur the more perseveringly to their refreshing 
libations ; and at length the result became so ajiparent as to 
attract the notice of the king, who, already prepossessed like 
Sully himself against the queen’s foreign retinue, laughed 
heartily at a treachery -which he appeared to consider as the 
most amusing feature of the entertaiumcnt.=!= 


11 . 


THE queen’s favourite COURTS THE KlNo’s FAVOURITE 

THEIR CURIOUS COMPACT ROYAL INTRIGUES AND 

ROYAL SQUABBLES — INCREASING INFLUENCE OF CONCINI 
— HENRY IV. ASSASSINATED. 

Previous- to the departure of the king and queen to St. 
Germain in the month of February, 1601, Don Antonio de’ 
Medici and the Duke di Bracciano took leave of their 

* "L’Etoile,” Sully, Hv. ii. 
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tliat the reception of his mistress by the haughty and in- 
dignant princess could be purchased by a mere slight to 
Madame RichelieUj than he consented to sanction the appoint- 
ment of the Italian follower of Marie to the post of honour ; 
'while Eleonora soon succeeded by her tears and entreaties in 
wringing from her royal mistress a reluctant acquiescence to 
her request. But it was a disastrous day for Marie de’ Medici 
when she condescended to make terms and accept such hu- 
miliating favours from her rival, and compromise her queenly 
dignity by admitting the Marquise to her intimacy. The 
courtiers then ridiculed the j)osition they had before respect- 
fully commiserated. Intense was the surprise when Madame 
de Yerneuil took up her abode at the Louvre, in a suite of 
apartments immediately above those of the queen, and was 
seen driving out in the same carriage with her majesty. Thus 
a hollow peace was patched up between the unequal rivals ; 
and Madame de Yerneuil at length found herself in possession 
of a folding seat in the queen^s reception-room, wliile her 
coadjutrix, as dame d’atoio's, triumphantly took her place 
among the nobles and ladies of the land. Tlie position 'O'as 
a monstrous and unnatural one. Both the wife and the 
mistress were about to become mothers, and the whole court 
■\\ as degraded by so unblushing an e.xhibition of the profligacy 
of the monarch. 

Dearly, however, did the queen purchase the elevation of 
Concini and his future wife, and the brief sunshine which 
followed her unw’orthy condescension. It was not only the 
extreme personal beauty of Concini which had captivated the 
heart of Eleonora, but she saw, as she believed, in his far- 
reaching ambition and flexile character the very elements 
calculated, in conjunction with her own firmer nature and 
higher intellect, to lead her on to the most lofty fortunes. It 
is probable, however, that had La Galigai continued to attend 
the queen in her original and obscure ofBce of waiting-woman, 
Concini, who was of better blood than herself, and who could 
not, moreover, be supposed to find any attraction in the 
diminutive figure and sallow countenance of his country- 
woman, would never have been induced to consent to such 

VOL. T. 24s 
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an alliance, but Eleonora was now on the high road to 
wealth and honour, while his own position was scarce!) 
defined , and thus ere long the consent of the queen to their 
marriage was solicited byConcmi himself To obtain Ilenrj^s 
consent to the match, and t!ie establishment of Concmi, 
however, proved a more difficult affair Henriette asked for 
time, therefore, and advised that Concini should accompany 
his patron, tlie Duke di Bracciano, to England 

Rejoicings were general througliout France, when IManc 
became the mother of a Dauphin {afterwards Louis XIII ) 
People embraced each other, weeping for joy — from the fact 
that more than eighty years had elap'^ed since the birth of a 
successor to the crown who had been eligible to bear the title 
of Dauphin Three weeks after, a son was born to Madame 
la Marquise at Vcrneuil The king sent La Riviere, hiJ 
pbjsiciau, but did not visit his mistress — an omission which'' 
brought a senes of angry letters from Henriette 

■\Vlien, however, Queen Mane and Madame dc Venicml 
were convalescent, they met again in Pans on more friendly 
terms Mane had declared that, m the c\ ent of her becoming 
the movhet of w, iawpUvw, she wowW, at the eathc^>t possible 
penod, dance a ballet in honour of the king, winch should 
exceed in magnificence ciciy exhibition of the kind that had 
hitherto been attempted As fifteen of the most beautiful 
jromcn of the court were to be selected to compose the party 
of the queen — each representing a virtue — the Marquise, 
cquiiocal as the attribute might be in her case, set her heart 
upon being one of the en\icd number The facility of tlie 
queen, therefore, was ogam sought to be taken adiantaoC of, 
through the medium of her foster sister, for this fi-csU enter- 
prise , hut even La Gahgai herself was startled by so astounding 
a proposition Eleonora soon discovered, howcicr, from the 
resolute attitude a^^suracd by the Marqui«»c, tliat ht-r powerful 
intercession with the king was not otherwise to he secured 
She expected the r''tum of her betrothed, Concini, but it 
was with even less of hope than apprehension that the 
agitated Mistress of the Ro\>m kis*cd the hand of Madame dc 
Vcrucuil, and assured her that she would leaie no effort 
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untried to obtain the queen^s consent to her wishes. When, 
however, she had withdrawn, and was traversing the gallery 
which communicated with the apartments of Marie, she began 
to entertain serious misgivings : the pretension of the Marquise 
was so monstrous, that, even conscious as she was of the 
extent of her own influence over her royal foster-sister, she 
almost dreaded to communicate the result of her interview, 
and nearly despaired of success. But with the resolute per- 
severance which marked her character, she resolved to brave 
the utmost displeasure of the queen, rather than forego 
this last hope of a union with Concini. It was, nevertheless, 
with a trembling heart, and drowned in tears, that she pre- 
sented herself before Marie as the voluntary bearer of this 
new and aggravated insult; while, incomprehensible as it 
must appear in this age, whatever may have been the argu- 
ments and entreaties of which she was clever enough to avail 
herself, it is at least certain that they were ultimately 
successful; and that she was authorized by the queen to 
communicate to Madame de Verneuil her majesty^s willingness 
to accede to her request, provided that the Marquise pledged 
herself in return to perform her portion of the contract. 

The fete was duly given at the end of the year, with a 
splendour unprecedented since the luxurious days of the 
regency of Catherine de’ Medici, The ballet was danced by 
the queen herself, masqued, and in the character of Venus, 
leading by the hand the little Duke de Vendome,* attired as 
Cupid, and attended by her fifteen nymphs, led by Madame 
de Verneuil, who danced, sang, and alternately deposited 
wreaths of laurel at the feet of the king, each verse ending 
with the refrain — 

“ H faut que tout tous rende hommage. 

Grand Eoi ! miracle de votre dge I” 

The subject of the pageant was the glory of King Henry, 
Pacificateur de VEurope, and it is mentioned by the gravest 
contemporary' historians as something marvellous — even by 
]\I. de Thou. Gratified at the sensation caused by the un- 

* Ctesar de Vendome was tlie son of Henry IV, and ilte Fair Gabrielle. He 
married the daughter of PMlip Emmanuel de Lorraine, Hoke de ilercceur. 
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exaiuplecl magnificence and sHtclmess of Ins royal consort, 
the splendour of ivliose diamonds produced a startling effect, 
Henry smilingly inquired of the nuncio, “ if he had ever 
before seen so fine a cquadron ?” " Belhssimo e pencolosis- 
stmo'” was the reply of the gallant but prudent prelate 
The king and !Madame la Marquise were so enraptured 
mth this condescension on the part of the queen, that Henry 
authorized Madame de Vemeuil to intimate his consent to 
the marriage of La Gahgai on the return of her betrothed , 
and, moreover, granted the post of chevalier d^honnevr 
demanded for Concmi Letters of naturalization were granted 
him, and on lus return to Pans, after taking leave of his 
patron the Duke di Bracciano, who was making the tour of 
England, his mamage with Eleonora Galigii was celebrated, 
probably in the church of St Germain TAuxerrois 

Concini and his wife i ery soon became suitors of M and 
IMadamc de Sully Eleonora begged tlic influence of the 
former to aid in adjusting the palace squabbles, and privately 
to admonish her majesty, while Concini called Madame de 
Sully $a maxlresse, and pnded himself on his private consul- 
tations at the Ar-'Cnal During the sojourn of the court at 
Blois, a domestic broil, infinitely more serious than any by 
which it had been preceded, took place between Henry and 
his consort Tbc queen’s violent temper and jealousy broke 
forth with fresh aenraony on the old subject of Madame la 
]Sfarqui«c Hcnnctte, it seems, had recommenced her irri- 
tating inucndocs , and it was told the queen that she had 
publicly said, " The little pnnee, son of the riorcntine, bears 
no resemblance to his royal father, but has the dirk com- 
plexion and harsh features of the Mcdici Altercations nho 
happened between Henry and Mane relative to the cousin 
Duke di Bracciano — disputes which owed their origin to 
Madame la ^larquisc, who audaciously asserted that her 
majesty’s preference had ever been given, and still rested 
with, Don Yirginio Orsmi Capefigue, in Ins hi'^tory, has 
shown le«s dtsirc than Sully to envelope this royal quarrel in 
mystery , and plainly asserts that, after mutual reproaches 
had pasjcd between the royal couple, the queen became so . 
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enraged, that she sprung out of bed, and, throwing herself 
upon the monarch, severely scratched him in the face — a 
violence which he immediately repaid with interest, and which 
induced him to summon his minister to the palace, whose 
first care was to prevail on the king to retire to another apart- 
ment. Sully tells us that he performed the part of mediator, 
going from chamber to chamber, and entreating their majesties 
to be reconciled. The minister makes mysterious allusion to 
the cause of the royal dissension, and states that he gave his 
word of honour to the king and queen to conceal the true 
origin of the fracas. Other sources, liowever, reveal that 
this broil, and many others, arose from the king’s jealousy of 
the Duke di Bracciauo. 

It would he wearisome, however, to dwell further upon 
these domestic discords. As might be expected in a house- 
hold thus divided and polluted, intrigues and quarrels, nego- 
tiations and compromises ensued, which were pitiable and 
disgraceful beyond description. Marie had the empty state 
of royalty, and was met by vexations and contradictions at 
every turn. Her lively and fascinating rival, after having 
long troubled the palace and been the talk of the capital, 
became at last the troubler of the state. When her influence 
was on the wane, she began to talk like a queen, pretended 
that a written promise might supersede the marriage rite, and 
gave out that her son’s claim to the throne was better than 
that of the Dauphin, whom Marie had borne to Henry in the 
year succeeding their marriage. Her pretensions were backed 
by her father and step-brother, the Count d’ Auvergne, who 
were convicted of a treasonable correspondence Avith the 
King of Spain, and sentenced to death, but spared for the 
sake of the royal favourite. The lady herself was successively 
condemned to banishment from court, and to imprisonment 
for life, but Avas subsequently pardoned and restored to favour. 
Restless, faithless, shameless, covetous of wealth and poAver, 
she yet kept the king more or less her slave almost to the 
last year of his life. 

Meanwhile the influence of Concini and his wife over the 
mind of the queen unhappily increased with time, until the 
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arrogance of the former became so great, that he had the 
insolence to enter the lists at a great tilting at the nug, 
whieh was publicly held at the Rue St Antoine, in the 
presence of the monarch and his court, a piece of pre- 
sumption which rendered still more unpalatable to 
Henry by the fact that the Italian, who was well shilled 
in such exercise**, bore away the pnze for which the whole of 
his own nobility had contended More serious matters, how- 
ever, now occupied the king’s attention in lieu of the de- 
grading anarchy which had so long reigned within the walls 
of the palace During the three years of unusual peace which 
preceded his murder, the active ‘^pmt of Henry was earnestly 
engaged in a grand project for the humiliation of the house 
of Austria m both its branches, and the rearrangement of 
the family of European states In 1610, when the soldicr- 
king was about to put hirD**clf at tbe bead of his army — 
ordered to concentrate at Chalons by the end of April— 
Mane de’ Medici was appointed regent of the kingdom, and, 
at the suggestion of Concim, insisted on being crowned 
The ceremony of ^fane’s coronation — which was agreed to 
with great unuiUingncss by the king, uho altered the arrange- 
ments for his departure la order to gratify her — took place 
on the 13tli of JIaj From that moment he seems to 
hue been seized witli a sombre presentiment of some im- 
pending catastrophe, and repeatedly expressed him*>clf con- 
vinced that lus days would be cut short before the tunc 
appointed for his quitting the capital On the following day 
Henry fell a victim to the dagger of the assassin RaiaiJJac 
Mane de* Mcdici shooed on this occasion neither gnef 
nor surprise, and shared with the Jesuits the suspicion 
of having been implicated m the deed A tradition states 
that, at the moment the blovr was struck, Concini opened 
the door of the queen’s chamber, and, without crossing the 
threshold, uttered tlic words, "E amma^sato** [lie is viur- 
dered) “ c should not,” says Michelet, “ have recalled 
this tradition, had not the queen herself repealed the ci* 
prc'-sion in remorseful accents wheu Coocmi was m his turn 
assassinated ” 
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The memory of this great sovereign has always been pre- 
eminently popular with the French nation, both on account 
of his many generous, attractive, and noble qualities, and 
on account of the great substantial benefits which his wise 
and prosperous rule eonferred upon the country. But these 
peculiar recommendations have, perhaps, eaused his general 
character to be somewhat overrated. Henry was formed to 
be the idol of a multitude ; and while his brilliant gifts and 
accomplishments inspired admiration, and scoured him warm 
personal regard, the}’’ naturally cast into the shade those 
lamentable weaknesses, follies, and vices by which his name 
is tarnished. 


III. 

CONCINi’s ARROGANCE AND AMBITION CREATED MARQUIS 

Dh\NCRE — PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE FLORENTINE 
FAVOURITES — d’aNCRE MADE MARSHAL AND PRIME MI- 
NISTER HE INSULTS LOUIS XIII. IIIS UNPOPULARITY 

HIS MURDER FATE OF MARIE DE^ MEDICI. 

The mysterv of Henrv's assassination has never been uu- 
ravelled. It will probably ever remain one of the unsolved 
problems of modern histoPy. 

Marie now seized the reins of power. An interior council 
or secret cabinet was formed, including, besides Concini, 
the Jesuit Cotton, the Pope’s nuncio, and the Spanish 
ambassador. Its policy was precisely the reverse of that 
pursued by Henry IV., and tended to establish an intimate 
friendship and alliance between France and both branches 
of the house of Austria. Sully, Jeannin, and the other 
faithful councillors of the great Henry were all dismissed, 
and their places filled by the Italian favourites of the queen, 
at whose head stood Concino Concini. 

Thus, in heart-burning and uncertainty, closed the year 
which had commenced with the assassination of the king. 
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An arrogant and unruly aristocracy, a divided and jealous 
ministry, and a harassed and discontented population ivcr6 
its bitter fruits 

TVith all Concini*8 arrogance and presumption, it ivas not 
until after the death of Henry that he ventured to gue the 
reins to his ambition Unfortunately, the ambition of the 
riorentme favounte iras more powerful than his deiotion to 
his benefactress, and his influence continued unabated 
Moreover, bis vanity was mortihcd, as be could not conceal 
from himself that he was indebted for Ins position at court, 
indefinite as it was, to the aflcction of the Regent for his 
wife, and he consequently urged Rlconora to induce the 
queen to purchase for him the town of Ancre in Picardy, 
•whose possession would invest him with the title of ^larquis, 
and assure to him the consideration due to that rank 
Madame di Concmi accordingly proffered her request, which 
was conceded without difloculty, for Mane was at that 
moment, to adopt the expression of Richelieu, “keeping her 
hands open," and this purchase formed a compamtiicly 
unimportant item in her lavish grants Encounged by so 
facile a 8ucccs«i, the Italian adienturer was, howeicr, by no 
means di'iposcd to permit even this coictcd dignity to satisfy 
his ambition, and through the same agency he, ere long, 
became Governor of Peronne, Royc, and Jlontdidicr, which 
lie purcha*>ed from do Crequy, by the quccn^s assistance, 
for the Slim of forty thou’jand crowns Concini non found 
hira«clf not only placed by his court appointment on a par 
with thii peers of the realm, Wt also enabled, hy the muni- 
ficence of the regent and the revenues ofhis new goieniracnt, 
to nial them in magnificence 

Nature had been lavish to Concmi , his person was well 
formed and graceful, while his countenance beamed inth 
intelligence and gaic promise of far greater intellect tlian 
he in rcahtj pos«5c«<!cd It was this fatal beauty which had 
inspired rieonora Galigai with a pa'ision that was dcslmctl 
to he her destruction, for no doubt can be entertained that, 
had she neicr become his wife, her career might haie been 
one of happiness and honour, hut while Concmi, absorbed 
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in his wild schemes of self-aggrandizement^ trampled upon 
every consideration of honour and lioncsty, in order to 
attain his object, Eleonora, conscious of her own want of 
personal attractions, and loving her husband with a devotion 
springing from gi’atitude and admiration, suflered herself to 
be overruled by his vanity and arrogance, and sacrificed her 
reason and her judgment to her aflection. 

Gliding from one glittering group to another, with a quiet 
self-possession and a calm composure strangely at variance 
with the scene around her, moved a lady whose remarkable 
appearance must have challenged attention, even had her 
singular career not already tended to make her an object of 
universal curiosity and speculation. Short of stature and 
slender of form, with a step as light and noiseless as that of 
an aerial being — her e.vquisitcly moulded, although diminu- 
tive figure draped in a robe of black velvet, made after a 
fashion of which the severe propriety contrasted forcibly with 
the somewhat too liberal exposure of the period — with a coun- 
tenance pale even to sallowness, delicately chiselled features, 
and large eyes, encircled by a dark ring, only a few shades less 
black than the long lashes by which they were occasionally 
concealed — a mass of rich and glossy hair, tightly banded 
upon her forehead, and gathered together in a heavy knot, 
low in her neck behind, supported by large bodkins tipped 
with jewels — and above all, with that peculiar expression 
spread over her whole person which is occasionally to 
be marked in individuals of that exceptional organization 
which appears to be the lot of such as are predestined to 
misery. 

Not a princess of the blood, not a duchess of the realm, 
but had a smile and a courteous and eager -word to 
bestow upon this apparently insignificant personage ; at whose 
signal even the door of the queen^s private closet, closed 
against other intruders, opened upon the instant, as though 
she alone, of all that brilliant galaxy of rank and wealth, were 
to know no impediment, and to be subjected to no delay. 

Upon the retirement of Sully from office, the Marquis 
d^Ancre became pre-eminent at court; and not only the 
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■ministers, but e\en tbe princes of tbe blood tbcm«elrcs, 
looked wjtb distrust upon bis power over tbe queen. Though 
tbe sunshine of royal favour gilded bis course, it was not 
therefore ail plain-sailing with Concmi. Between the Italian 
favourite and the Duke d’Epemon especialU, a feeling of 
hatred had grown up, which, although as yet v eiled by the 
policy for which each was so distinguished, only waited n 
fitting opportunity to reveal itself on both sides : the struggle 
for power was not the less resolute beeause it was earned on 
amid smiles and courtesies On entenng upon his duties as 
first lord of the bedchamber also, M. d’Ancre had a serious 
misunderstanding with the Duke de Bellcgarde, who refused 
to allow him to take possession of the apartments in the 
Louvre ‘set apart for the person holding that rank, during 
the year in which he was on duty, on the pretext that the 
Marquise his wife being already lodged in the palace, he had 
no right to claim any further accommodation. This point 
Concmi failed to carry The hatred, also, that Do Luyncs 
felt for Concmi is easily explained, it being merely the 
3 calousy of a rival favourite The Italian was to the mother 
of the king precisely what Do Luyncs was to the king him- 
self, and as Mane posses«cd more power than her son, so 
also was her follower more nchly recompensed. Still, how- 
ever, the game was an unequal one, of which the chances 
were all m favour of Dc Luyncs, for Concmi was playing 
away the present, while Ins adversary was staking upon the 
future. 

Blinded by their vanity as much as by their self-interests, 
Concmi and lus wife plotted with Conde and Bouillon to 
put Cond6 m possession of tho royal fortress of Chfdcau 
Trompette, winch would have given the fir't prince of the 
blood the control of Gmcnnc Of the importance of not 
jieldiiig up that stronghold, tho surrender of which could 
not fail to prove prejudicial to the interests of the king and 
the tranquillity of the nation, Mario dc’ Modici had been 
made fullv aware. M’hcn, therefore, Eleonora iirgctl the 
pretensions of Conde with much pertinacious resolution, the 
dignity of the queen mother took tho alarm, and slic ex- 
pressed herself with considerable bitterness to the pre- 
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sumptuous favourite. At this crisis Coucini entered the 
apartment, and, with as little caution as his wife had pre- 
viously exhibited, persisted in urging upon his harassed 
mistress the same unpalatable advice; until, utterly wearied 
and deeply indignant at an interfereucc which exceeded all 
bounds of courtesy and respect, Marie commanded them both 
to quit her presence, and gave instant orders that they 
should not again be admitted until she had signified her 
pleasure to that effect. 

Great was the exultation of the courtiers Avhen the dis- 
grace of Concini became known ; but that of the ministers, 
as they learnt its cause, w'as even more profound. 

It was not long, however, ere Eleonora succeeded in effect- 
ing a reconciliation with her justly offended mistress. Marie 
de^ Medici had striven to believe that she could dispense 
with the services of Eleonora; but every day, and almost 
every hour, she became more convinced of her utter helpless- 
ness without her. Madame d^Ancre had been the playmate 
of her infancy, the friend of her girlhood ; she was the con- 
fidante of her most hiddeu thoughts, her counsellor in diffi- 
culty, and her consoler in her moments of trial. Concini 
might still be made to feel and suffer for his fault, but 
she could not dispense with the society and support of 
Eleonora. 

Meanv/hile the Princess de Conti, who dreaded the effect 
of this same reconciliation upon herself and family, despatched 
a messenger to the Prince de Conde, to inform him that 
Madame d'Ancre was at that moment closeted with the 
Regent, and that he must forthwith devise some method of 
terminating so dangerous a conference. M. de Conde was 
for a moment aghast ; and on reffection could adopt no 
better expedient than that of prevailing upon M. de Rieves, 
the governor of the Duke d^Orleans, to suggest to the young 
prince that he should proceed to the apartments of his royal 
mother, and pay his respeets to her majesty. Monsieur 
obeyed ; and Eleonora was still seated on a cushion at the 
feet of her foster-sister, with her pale face pillowed upon her 
knees, when Madame de Conti threw open the door of the 
cabinet and announced the prince. 
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“ Let ISIonseigncur a^rait my pleasure without exclaimed 
Mane, angnly “I understand the motive of this breach of 
etiquette, and shall reward jt as it desen es Rleonora cara” 
she added, as the drapery again closed over the portal, “ dry 
your tears , I owe yon some recompense for all that you have 
suffered, and I will not be tardy in my requital " 

At this instant some one scratched upon the door of the 
royal closet 

Again cned the queen, indignantly See who waiU, 
Madame du Fargis ” 

The countess proceeded to draw aside the tapestr) 
;^^adame,” she «aid, as she retired a pace or two with a 
profound curtsev, " his Majesty the King ” 

" Ha !” exclaimed the regent, starting from her scat, and 
advancing towards the young sovereign, whom she tenderly 
embraced, ''your visit could not have been more welcome 
or better timed, my sou The death of M de Tervaques 
has created a vacancy which must be at once filled, and I 
have a marshal’s commission for you to sign ” 

Tlic wife of Concini gazed eagerly into the face of her 
royal mistress Mane smiled “ Go, madarne/* she said, 
affectionately, and bid the Marquis d'Aucrc hasten hither 
upon the instant, to kiss the gracious hand from which lie 
IS about to receive a raarsbal's M/on” 

Eleonora knelt before the startled king, who suffered her 
in silence to perform the same ccrcraon} , and then, radiant 
with Imppmcss, she pressed the jewelled fingers of the queen 
to her quivering lips 

** And, hark you, Eleonora,” pursued ^lane, cau'c 
Concini to be announced by liis new title when he seeks 
admi«sion here This will at once put au end to a host of 
nvalncs, which arc now unavailing** 

Madame d’Anrre hastily withdrew , but as she passed 
through the nparlmcnts of the queen she remarked that the 
wnvtuvg room was already thronged hj a crowd of courtiers, 
who had been attracted thither by curiosity , while tlicy, in 
Ibcir turn, did not fail to detect, in t!ic flushed check and 
flashing eye of the Marqm«c, the indications of some new 
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triumpli. Little, however, were they prepared for its extent ; 
and when Concini some minutes afterwards appeared, with a 
sarcastic smile upon his lips, and glanced a look of defiance 
around him, even while he bowed right and left alike to his 
friends and to his enemies, every pulse quickened with anxiety. 
The suspense was but momentary. The Italian was preceded 
by one of the royal pages, who, as the ca{)tain of the guard 
flung back the door of the cabinet in which Louis XIII. was 
still closeted with his mother, announced, in a voice so audible 
that it was heard throughout the apartment, “ Monseigneur 
Je Marechal d’Ancre.” 

“Concini a marshal of France I” exclaimed simultaneously 
the Dukes of Guise, Epernon, and Bellegarde, who were 
standing together ; and then there was a dead silence as the 
draperied door closed upon the exulting favourite. 

Concini, who was a soldier only in name, having thus 
become marshal of France, as Voltaire remarks, “ without 
liaving ever drawn a sword,^^ became at the next step prime 
minister of France, “ without knowing the laws of the king- 
dom.^’ The Marquis d’Ancre had climbed quickly to the 
summit of his ambition ; he and his wife were now the virtual 
sovereigns of France, and their yearly income was estimated 
at three millions of livres. Seven years had elapsed since 
the murder of Henry IV., during which the reckless extrava- 
gance of Marie, and the insatiable greediness of her favourites, 
had reduced the finances of the State to the lowest possible 
ebb ; while the enormous and constantly increasing burden 
of the taxes had exhausted the patience of the people. The 
nobility, irritated at seeing the wealth of the nation squan- 
dered upon foreigners, while they were excluded from the 
sweets of power, began to arm themselves for the purpose of 
enforcing what they considered to be their rights, and at the 
head of the movement was the Prince de Conde. The 
estrangement of the princes having followed closely upon the 
dismissal of the minister, Concini devised various means of 
representing their conduct as criminal, and thus constrained 
them to throw themselves with their follower’s into various 
distant fortresses. This, however, did not content him ; he 
was desirous of assuring to himself the control of the young 
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drag's person, by depriving Yava. of tbe liberty of visibng bis 
different hunting lodges in the environs of Pans, and he 
confined his duersions at last to the gardens of the Tuilenes 
Thus Louis, although the Bovereign of a great nation, ivas 
exposed to restrictions and pnvations — merely physical, it is 
true, hut still sufficiently irritating to increase his natural 
inoro«encss and discontent ‘While the IMarechal d’Anerc 
displayed at court a profusion and splendour which amounted 
to insolence, the young king was frequently without the 
means of indulging the mere capnees common to his age 
Unhappily, Loms AlII derived little pleasure from the 
society of his young and lo\ely wife, he made no friends, 
and thus he was flung entirely into the power of Ins wily 
favoimtc, De Luynes, a young man of great ambition, ad- 
dress, and insinuating manners, who had fir»t recommended 
himself to the king by his skill in falconry and other field 
sports, and who, aware that the king could hate although he 
could not love, was unremitting in his endeavours to excite 
lam against Ins royal mother and her favourites Tlic infa- 
tuated Concini seconded las efforts but too well , for, unable 
to bear his fortunes meekly, he paraded his nehes and his 
power with an arrogance which tended to justify the aversion 
of ias enemies 

On one occasion, shortly after the dismemberment of 
his little court, the monarch of Franco, having refused to 
join a hunting party organized by the quccn-mothcr, found 
himself entirely deserted save by Dc Luynes and a single 
valet, and overcome by mortification ,and melancholy, he 
leant Ins head upon las hand and wept bitterly. For 
some time not a sound was heard in the Louvre save the 
toughing of the wind through the tall trees of the palace 
ganlcn, and the measured tread of the sentinels, when sud- 
denly a tunuilt arose m the great court, the trampling of 
hor«es, the voices of men, and the clashing of wcaiions were 
blent together , and dashing away his tears, Louis desired 
his favourite to ascertain the cau«c of the disturbance 

'* It IS the Marf-chal d’Ancro, sire, who has just alighted/’ 
eaid Dc Luynes, as he approached the window 

In a few minutes the Italian was announced, and enterc*! 
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the royal apartment, followed by a train of forty gentlemen, 
all magnificently at{ircd.^= At this sj)cctaclc Louis started 
from his scat, and with a bitter smile iiirpiircd of the marshal- 
minister his motive for thus parading before his sovereign a 
state which could only be intended as a satire upon his own 
privations. 

To this question the vain-glorious adventurer replied in a 
tone of aficcted sympathy and patronage which festered in 
the heart of the young Icing, assuring him that liis followers 
were at his own cost, and not at that of the State, and con- 
cluding his explanation by an ofler of pecuniary aid, and a 
company of his regiment of Bussy-Zamet, which he had just 
brought from Normandy. Justly incensed by such an insult, 
Louis commanded him instantly to quit his presence ; and he 
had no sooner withdrawn, followed by his glittering retinue, 
than the 3 ’oung monarch sank back upon his seat, and uttered 
the most bitter complaints of the affront to which lie had 
been subjected.f 

And to this, sire,^^ said Dc Luynes, as he stood beside his 
royal master — to this insult, which is but* the precursor of 
many others, you have been subjected by the queen-mother.” 

" I will revenge myself !” exclaimed Louis, with a sudden 
assumption of dignity. 

“ And how ?” demanded the Favourite, emphatically. 

You are called a king, but where are your great nobles ? 
Where are the officers of your household ? Where are your 
barons? So many princes, so many powers. France has 
no longer a king !” , 

“ And my people !” shouted the excited youth. 

"You have no people. You are a mere puppet in the 
hands of an ambitious woman and an unprincipled adven- 
turer.” 

“A. puppet !” echoed Louis, haughtily. “ Do I not Avear 
the crown of France ?” 

* Concini had formed a large establishment hy engaging in liis service a 
number of impoverished French nobles, whose necessities had induced them to 
accept a thousand livres a year, and to submit to the insults whieh were heaped 
upon them hy their upstart patron. These poor gentlemen he arrogantly called 
his coions di mille franclii. 

■j" Kichelieu, “ La Mere et le Fils.” 
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" So did Charles IX,” n'as the unmoved reply, "yet he 
died to mahe room for Henry III Concim and Ins ■wife, 
sire, come from the same country as Catherine de* Medici 
Isabeau of Havana was a mother, yet ^he preferred her 
lover to her son ”* 

“ Enough, enough, sir,** said Louis, clutching the hilt of 
his sword , " I will hear no more, lest it should make mo 
mad ** 

De Luyncs bowed in silence , he knew that the poisonous 
seed was «own, and was content to wait until it should ger- 
minate He had not to wait long The cloud was deepen- 
ing o\er the head of ilarie de* Medici and her favountes 
As the great nobles murmured at the insolence and tyranny 
of the audacious Italian, their murmurs were echoed by the 
curses of the people, and m every murmur and in every 
curse the name of the queen mother was coupled with that 
of Concini and las wife Even the marshal himself at length 
betrayed tokens of alarm , he never ventured to travcr«o the 
streets of Pans without a numerous retinue, and even bo 
attended, he cowered beneath the menacing looks and ges- 
tures which he encountered on all sides Again and again 
he urged Eleonora to Ica^c France, but he urged in vam , and 
finally be resohed to take measures for securing a safe 
retreat in his government of Normandy, should he be com- 
pelled to escape from the capital He endeavoured to pur- 
cliasc the goNcrnmcnts of sc\cral other places upon theixure 
and Seine, winch, had he been enabled to carry out his ob- 
ject, could not ha\e failed to render him independent of the 
royal authonty lie also laaishcd large sums on cverj side, 
in order to secure partisans, and so excited the apprehen- 
Bions of the citizens, that bitter complaints were made, and 
threats uttered against hira«cl^ lus rojal mistress, and the 
new rnimstry 

" \\ hat is to be done'*’ csclawncd Louis on one occasion , 
“ the Marcchal d’Ancre has, as it would seem, nndcrtakcTi 
the nnn of my kingdom, and jet I dare not expostulate with 
ray mother, for I cannot encounter her rage ” 

• IliMOTipicTTf atna ♦p 123 
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Tliis puerile avo^val decided the lucnsurcs of the con- 
federates. Before the cliamhcr of Louis was closed that 
night upon his confidential friends it was decided tliat the 
weapon of the assassin and the axe of the executioner' should 
rid him of Concini and his wife, and tliat his mother should 
he banished from the court. 

On the 21th of April, 1617, i^faric dc’ IMcdici sat in a 
magnificent apartment in the Louvre, the profuse .‘splendour 
of which would have shamed the boasted luxury of an 
Lastern harem, in earnest conversation with the favourite 
Concini. The splendid dress of the marshal was in striking 
contrast to the gloom and despondency' depicted on his 
features, and his utmost clTorts were insulTicicnt to shake 
off the dark presentiment of evil that had taken possession 
of his mind. 

“ I am a most unhappy raan,^^ said the marshal, with a 
heavy sigh. 

“You unhappy ! Do you not stand on the very pinnacle 
of wealth and power ? Have I not done all that is possible 
to make you the greatest in my kingdom? AVould you 
still climb higher ?” 

“ Climb ! No ,* on the contrary, I already tremble lest 
I should fall from the height I have attained to my former 
insignificance.” 

“Who will dare to attack you, the mightiest in my 
realm ?” 

“ I have enemies, many enemies ” 

“ Laugh their impotence to scorn !” 

“They will calumniate me, rcgina mia — and you will 
believe them. And should jmu withdraw the sunshine of 
your favour, I shall fall still more rapidly than I have 
risen. Nightly do I dream of the fate of Robert Devereux, 
and fancy I see the Earl of Essex, as he fell from the 
height of his power to the depths of a dungeon.” 

“The Earl of Essex was an ingrate and a rebel; that 
will never be the case with Marechal d’Aucre. Elizabeth of 
England was a fury 

“ Calumny has a thousand means of changing love to 

VOL. I. 25 
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hate Both the nobles and the people ha\e svrora to effect 
my overthrow, they a\i 11 invent a thousand accusations 
again&t roe , you will at length believe them, and, like 
Elizabeth, offer my head as a sacrifice ** 

Elizabeth gave her favourite a ring, and said to 
him, * Though you should have sinned against me and 
against the law, show this nng, and I will forgive you"' 
Take this nng, Concim, I give it you as a tnlisman 
against my anger, and should you have broken every 
law human and divine, show this ring, and I will forgive 
you ” 

Concini bent the knee before his royal mistress, kissed 
the hem of her robe, and took lus departure 

In the antechamber stood a enptam of the royal guard, 
named Do Vitry, attended by three soldiers 

*'A word with jou, marshaV* said the captain, as lie 
made the usual military salute 

"Well, nliat do you want?” replied the haughty 
favountc 

"Tour sword, you arc my pnsoncrl” 

** A mi / lour prisoner? At whose command?” 

" By command of the king ” 

*' Ridiculous t '\Micrc is your warrant?” 

" Here it IS ” 

“ That 18 soon answered,” said E’Ancrc, as he tore the 
paper and scattered the pieces on the floor 

" Soldiers, seize your prisoner cried Dc Vitry 
"The first »ho approaches me dies I” said the marshal, 
as he drew his sword 

" hire, m the name of the king I” 

The rcjiorts of the pistols drowned the last words of the 
officer, ami Marshal d’Ancrc fell to the ground, pierced by 
three bullets 

" Thanks, fnend,” said Louis, the next moment, from a 
window of the palace, as he received the report of D’Ancrc’s 
death " 1 now feel that I am a king Slarquis dc A itiy, 
for the service you have this day performed, the king 
ajjxnnts you Marshal of Iraucc” 
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The body of Concini, which had been buried secretly 
and without ceremony beneath the organ in the church of 
St. Germain TAuxerroiSj was torn from its grave by tlic 
infuriated populace^ wlio dragged it through the streets to 
the end of the Pont Neuf, where they liung it by the feet 
to one of the three gibbets which the Florentine had erected 
as a terror to his enemies. 

Vive 1e Roi F shouted the exasperated rabble, ‘‘ a has 
les Italiens 1” Then they took the body from the gibhet, 
and dragged it to the Place de Gj'dve, where they tore it to 
pieces, every one being franticallj’- desirous of possessing a 
pieee of the excommunicated Jew.^^ Horrible to relate, 
these miserable fragments of mortality were publiely sold 
for money, and the ears fetched eonsiderable sums. It is 
even said that the people so far forgot the feelings of 
humanity as to roast the heart upon the coals and publicl}'- 
devour it. The mutilated remains of the corpse were burnt 
at the base of the statue of Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf, 
and the next day the ashes were sold to the curious by the 
ounce. 

Thus fearfully and literally was kept the promise contained 
in the refrain of the popular song which embodied the senti- 
ments of disgust and deadly hatred of the Parisians for the 
Italian migno?is, when they first made their appearance in 
the capital in the train of Catherine de’ Medici : — 

“ Italien, qui que tu sois, 

Qui viens t’enricliir aux depens des Fran9ois, 

Toi qui te sers de mugueb parfume, 

Prochainement tu seras enjume ! 

The queen-mother, who evinced no pity for the fate either 
of Concini or his wife, in the course of a few days was 
exiled to Blois. The former ministers were recalled ; and 
Richelieu, involved in the disgrace of his patroness, Marie 
de’ Medici, was deprived of his office and dismissed to his 
bishopric of Lu9on. 

Lapsing from the position which she had formerly held at 
court, Madame de Verneuil never reappeared there, but spent 
the remainder of her life either on her estate at Verneuil 
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or iQ licr hotel at Pans, in such complete retirement tint 
nothing more is knoun of her save the penod of her death 
in 1033, when she had reached her fifty-fourth year 

Be Luvnes, the king’s fa^ountc, immediately assumed the 
chief direction of affairs, a post, however, for uhich be was 
no better fitted than lus predecessor Concim His first act 
•was to bring the unfortunate htarchioncss d’Ancrc to tnal 
for complicity in the alleged treason of her husband , but as 
this charge could not be substantiated, she was next accused 
of lianiig amassed wealth by unlawful means, and of haniig 
practned tlie arts of sorcery and magic m order to acquire 
])rctcrnatnral ascendancy o\cr the queen mother In her 
hou'sc Mas found hard cash to the amount of 2,200,000 
livrcs, besides jewels which were estimated at half a million, 
and on the hodv of Concim was found paper money to 
tho amount of twenty millions, which he inianahly earned 
about him Ko better proof of witchcraft could be found 
against the ^farchioncss d'Aucrc than that she wore an 
Aff7iu3 Dei round her neck, which her accusers chose to 
assert was a talisman As she rcfu’^cd to confess her guilt, 
she was placed upon the rack, and bore its tortures m a 
niniincr that excited the unwilling admiration of her enemies 

H lien the president of the Parliament asked her 'wbat 
means she liad used wherewith to bewitch the queen, she 
answered, with haughty firronc^is — 

" mnpc was the power which a strong mind has over 
a weak one ” 

On titc 8th cf July, T, she was condemned to Jc%ih, 
and burnt as a witch upon the Place de Grtie The entire 
property, both of Concim ami Ins wife, was confi'catcd, and 
qmcklj found its way mto the hands of the aiancious De 
Luincs 

lor more than a year and a half Mane de’ ^Icdici was 
kept in clo*-c confiticmcut, but on the mght of the 22nd of 
Icbniary, 1019, she escaped from a window of the Chateau 
lie Illoi«, fled to AngouKmc, ond by the aid of the DuVt 
«l’l pcniou raised an army and dcxrlaml war against her ron 
IjOUis \in adianced against her in person at the head of 
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Iiis forces, but by the mediation of llicbelieu tlic quarrel 
Avas amicably settled. On the death of the king’s favourite, 
De Luynes, in 1621, she, again returned to Paris, and took 
her place at the head of the Couueil of State. To strengthen 
her pai'ty she brought Richelieu into power, but that crafty 
statesman soon Arrested the sceptre from her grasp, and be- 
came the virtual ruler of the kingdom. She now used her 
maternal influence, and CA^eiy other means in her poAver, to 
OA'erthroAV the minister, but in vain — Richelieu having per- 
suaded the king that she wished to place her youngest son, 
Gaston, on the throne. 

On this charge she Avas arrested in February, 1630, and im- 
prisoned in the castle of Compiegne, from Avhich she eseaped 
in the J uly folloAving, aud fled to Brussels, where she Avas met 
by Gaston, the Duke of Orleans, avIio raised an array, and 
on entering France, was speedil}^ joined by many of the nobility, 
Avho Avere discontented Avith the tyranny of Riehelieu. But 
his forces haAung been defeated on the 1st of September, 
1632, at Castelnaudari, the coAvardly Gaston made terras 
AA'ith Richelieu for himself, and abandoned his foUoAvers to 
the fearful revenge of the implacable minister. 

From this time Marie de’ Medici led a wandering life ; 
drRen from place to place by the unceasing intrigues of her 
enemy Richelieu, the once all-powerful queen-regent was 
often in want of the common necessaries of life. In 1638 
she took refuge in England, but even the hospitable shores 
of this country could not long afford her an asylum, and in 
1641 she arrived, in a state of utter destitution, at Cologne. 

Here, in the fourth storey of a half-ruined house, Avhieh 
the painter Rubens had inherited from his father, aud Avhieh 
was probably the birthplace of thaj; artist, expired, in the 
seventieth year of her age, upon a wretched bed of straAV, 
the haughty daughter of the Medici, the widoAV of Henry 
the Great, the brilliant' regent of Fi'ance, and the mother of 
Louis Xlll. and of the queens of Spain and England, the 
patroness of art, the dispenser of honours, and the parent 
of a long line of princes. 

The annals of European royalty probably do not furnish 
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a parallel instance of a life of greater \icis^situde than that 
of Jlarie de^ Medici. The \rIiolc career of this ill-fated 
queen is, indeed, full of startling contrasts. She ttIio 
twenty years earlier had summoned Rubens to Paris, to 
decorate the Palace d’Orleans, and had loaded him with 
gold and honours, now homeless, hopeless, and heart-wrung, 
drew her last breath in a garret of the house of that artist, 
nhich had been formerly the chamber of one of his lowest 
domestics. 

Thus miserably ended the career of another royal victim to 
the follj offa\ountism — ofaworoan whowas destined byProvi- 
dence to c'speriencc the utmost extremes of wealth and poverty, 
of power and wcahness ; whose perversity and ambition twice 
plunged Trance into the horrors of chil war, and who«e 
cxtraiagancc, and that of her unworthy favourites, reduced 
that kingdom to a state of prostration, from which nothing 
hut the talents and energy of Richelieu could ha^ c retrieved it. 
Rut bitterly were her errors expiated. Numerous examples 
are to be found in history of queens who base suffered exile, 
imprisonment, and death; but wo belicic that the unfortu- 
nate Tuscan pnncc^a is the only authenticated instance of n 
total abandonment by her family and friends, which termi- 
nated almost III stanation. The sole redeeming trait in her 
character, probably, was a loic for the fine arts, which she 
possessed in common with all the members of the illustrious 
hou«;c of Medici. The allegorical paintings by Rubens in 
the Ijouvrc were executed bj her commands; the palace of 
the Luxembourg was crcctcil by licr, on the model of the 
Palace PiUi al Ylorcncc; and mauy other public works 
attest her taste and magnificence. 




CHAPTEE X. 

THE FAVOURITES OF JAMES I. AND ANNE OF DENMARK. 

I. 

THE BONNIE EARL ” OE MORAY ^ALEXANDER RUTHVEN AND 

THE GOWRIE TRAGEDY THE FORTUNES OP THE PAGE 

RAMSAY THE ENGLISH FAVOURITE^ PHILIP HERBERT 

RISE OF THE PRIME FAVOURITE, CARR. 

I T would be difficult to point out two characters which, 
with certain points of resemblance, offer a more complete 
contrast than do those of Elizabeth and her successor. Both 
had favourites •, but the spirit of the Tudors always preserved 
Elizabeth from the abject slavery in which James was bound 
to Somerset and Buckingham. The morals of the court of 
Elizabeth were not of the purest order, if compared with the 
standard which the admirable example of our beloved sovereign 
and her lamented consort have set up in our time ; but in 
contrast with the profligate and degrading habits of the great 
lords and ladies under James, Elizabeth's courtiers were 
models of propriety. 

A monstrous favouritism marked the whole of the reign of 
James I. and Anne of Denmark. The Danish consort of 
that royal pedant seems never to have had a spark of affection 
for him, from first to last of their married life. United to 
James in her fifteenth year, Anne, after a brief wooing, left 
the rugged shores of Norway to become the centre of a 
gaiety-loving court at Holyrood. Touching her personal 
appearance at this time, fi’om the miniature of her attached 
to the insignia of the Order of the Thistle among the crown 
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jewels of Seotland, anti from a portrait at Hampton 
Court, taken apparently wlien «be was about sixteen, there is 
reason to believe that in early youth her countenance was 
not uninteresting That she was ever beautiful may be 
reasonably doubted Peyton alone styles her " a bodj of a 
goodly presence, beautiful eyes, and strong to be joined with 
a pnnee young and weak m constitutiou a union unsuitable 
for a Mrago to couple with a spiny, thin creature” Osborne 
says, Her skin was more amiable than tbe features it 
coi ered, though not the disposition, in which report rendered 
her % cry rfeionnflirc ” \\ holly gnen up to the pursuit of 

pleasure, she not only hated politics and formalitj, hut 
‘'even the pohev of propriety” Carte tells us that the 
petulant and \aolcnt-tcmpcrcd young queen took great delight 
in making the king jealous In ibis she soon too fatally 
succeeded The first iictim to her coquetry, if not to a worse 
pa«sioii, was the brave, Iiandsomc, and unfortunate Earl of 
IMoraj The*' boniiie carl” of the Scottish ballad was Qs<a8- 
sinated by his Iicrcditary and dcadlj cnem), the Earl of 
Iluiitlcj —his life being sacrificed, it is bchci ed, out of James’s 
jealousy of the queen The carl was commissioned by the 
1 mg, on some absurd pica, to bring Moray into las presence 
Moray was not csactlj the roan to submit tamcli to be made 
prisoner by his feudal foe A shot from las castle of 
ilumbn-isel, m rifcshire, killed one of Huntley’s followers 
The stonmiig party became furious, ami succeeded lu burning 
the fortress Moray, finding further opposition hopeless, 
tried to effect las escape by rushing througli the flames , but, 
unfortunately, las long Imir catching fire, it cnablctl hia 
enemies to track him lu t!»c darkness to the rocks by the 
sea shore, amongst which he had hoped to find a Imhng- 
placc He defended him*clf as long as he was able, but fell 
at Kst coicred inth wounds Huntley, on the mutation of 
one Ooulon of Buckie, joined in the bloo<ly work, and, before 
their uctan expired, siablied Moray lu the face, nhp,htmg 
from las horse to perform the dastardly net The dying carl 
fixetl las eyes on las hcrcditxrv foe ** lou ha\c spoiled,” he 
raid, “ a bctitr face than your own ” 
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A •vvell-knoMai ballad makes interesting allusion to this 
attachment of the Danish princess : — 

“ Yo liighlnncls and yo lowlands. 

Oil, where have yo been ? 

They’ve slain the Earl of Moray, 

And laid him on the green. 

" He was a hraw gallant, 

And he play’d at the glove, 

And ilie honny Earl of Moray, 

Me was tlte queen’s love. 

# * # 

" Oh, long \nll this lady 
Look o’er Castle Donne 
Ere she see the Earl of Sforay 

Conic sounding through the town.” 

James, it appears, on his accession to the English throne, 
almost entirely separated himself from his ungovernable 
spouse. Peyton says, that though he sometimes visited her 
through compliment, he never “ lodged with her a night for 
many years.” Yet he was ever anxious to impress his 
subjects with a notion of his uxoriousness. Osborne tells us, 
that on one occasion when he was present, James, before 
starting on one of his hunting expeditions, took a sort of 
public farewell of his queen — “ taking leave of her at her 
coach side, by kissing her sufficiently to the middle of her 
shoulders, for so Ioav she went bare all the days I had the 
fortune to know her.” 

And so this ill-assorted pair were wont to occupy them- 
selves with their separate amusements. Anne with her balls, 
banquets, and magnificent masques that made the “nights 
more costly than the days ;” and James with his drinking 
bouts and hunting matches, to the entire neglect of public 
affairs. A gluttonous, wine-swilling Solomon was Mary 
Stuart’s son, who, on being carried to bed in his cups by his 
attendants, would, between intervals of hiccuping, shout out 
whole pages of Livy, assert his claims to universal obedience, 
unlimited power, and divine appointment, until intoxication 
came to the rescue, and benignantly forced him to be quiet. 
Anne, too, was dissipated, thoughtless, extravagant, and had 
her favourites. But it was the more outrageous favouritism 
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in ^rhicli James so pertinaciously indulged that eclipsed all 
his other follies, and proicd the banc of his court and time 
In addition to his own inordinate expenses, the sums which 
James bestowed upon his favourites would appear incredible 
if their amount did not rest upon the most trustworthy 
authonty Ills early favourites were needy Scotsmen who 
had followed the court to Lngland Among thc«c, a former 
page of the king, Sir John Ram'say, was mo^t endeared to 
him by liis services in stabbing the Earl of Gowne, and thus 
saving his master's life, as he chose to assert at the time of 
the alleged con’^pincy The mystenous tragedy of Gowne 
was a qnc^slion very much agitated amongst the inquinng 
spints of the dav, and the general coiicluMon come to seems 
to have been that cvprc‘»‘:cd b\ Sir Henry Neville in a letter 
to Secretary ^^lnwood, in which he says, ‘^^lany are of 
opinion that the di*co\cry of some oflcction between her 
[\nnc of Denmark] and the Earl of Gowric's brother, who 
was killed with him, was the truest cause and motuc of all 
that tragedy ” This was a verj natural eonclu«ion, for Anno 
of Denmark’s gallantries were well known , and Sir Edward 
Peyton speaks plainlv of Gownc’s brother, Alexander, as one 
of her loicrs , while the munler of Moray by Huntley some 
jears before, with the king’s cognizance, if not b^ his com- 
mand, had not vet been forgotten The late John Pinkerton 
wrote a di'sertalion to prove that Alexander Kuthicii was 
the sole author of the attempt, whicli, he says, lu itself, was 
fooli’^h and weakly conducted, hut was designed to accompli'li 
some object which he and the queen, whose favourite lie was, 
had in view most probahU nu abdication of the government 
by James m favour of Pnnee Henry, and the queen’s 
appoinlmrnl to the regency ” 

An anecdote of the loves of Alexander Euthven and Anne 
of Denmark is said to have been preserved by jicpular tra- 
dition I>canicd, lnnd*omc, joung, and active, Alexander 
had been made a gentleman of the bedchamber, and one of 
his sisters advanced to be a chief attendant njion the queen 
One •umirer afteniooii, it is told, Jamc*, strolling in the 
gan’en of the jwalsce nt 1 alkland, came upon Kulhvcti olrttchcd 
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asleep on tlie grass, ^vlien liis eye was immediately attracted 
by a rich ribbon about the young man^s neclc, a small portion 
of which glanced from under bis ruff. It was one which 
bis majesty had lately made a present of to the queen. He 
huiTied off to find Anne, but one of her ladies who had 
observed what passed, and wdiose eye, hand, and foot 
must have been as nimble as her invention, running up to 
the sleeping youth, in an instant possessed herself of the 
ribbon, and, talcing a nearer way of access, had the luck to 
get with it to her majesty’s apartment before the king. She 
found Anne at her toilet, and had just time earnestly to 
entreat her to put the ribbon in a drawer, and slip away 
before James made his appearance. When, on his demanding 
to seethe ribbon, the drawer was opened, and it was put into 
his hands, he looked at it with considerable surprise as well 
as attention for some moments, and then gave it back to 
Anne without a word of remark ; but as he staggered out of 
the room he was overheard muttering to himself, Deil tak’ 
me, but like is an ill mark !” The words, which, however, 
were probably in common use in Scotland before this, as 
they still are, well hit off James’s peculiar kind of sagacity, 
in which there was usually, at the best, more of ingenious 
speculation than of real insight. 

Whatever the origin and motive of this dark matter of the 
Gowrie tragedy — which at the time astonished and confounded 
all Europe — it proved the stepping-stone to Ramsay’s high 
fortunes. Eor no sooner was James firmly seated on the 
English throne, than he bestowed leases of crown lands, gifts, 
and pensions on the quondam page, whom he had newly 
created Viscount Haddington, besides discharging for him a 
debt of 10,000/., contracted with a London merchant. The 
lucky favourite, in the language of the times, had a good 
and gracious maker, in this terrestrial globe,” being next well 
wedded, by the king’s desire, to a daughter of the great Earl 
of Sussex, and a few years afterwards raised to the English 
peerage by the title of Baron of Kingston-on-Thames, and 
Earl of Holdernesse. James’s folly in this costly favouritism 
provoked the indignation of the House of Commons, and 
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■was one of the main causes that his laudable anxiety for a 
perfect union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
•was constantly defeated. In 1C07, James, indeed, made a 
sort of apologetic speech in deprecation of these preferences; 
— “For my liberality, I ha\e told you of it heretofore. My 
three first years were to them (the Scots) as a Christmas. I 
could not then he miserable. Sliould I have been o\ ersparing 
to them, they might have thought Joseph had forgotten his 
brethren, or that the king had been drunk with his new 
kingdom.^^* But he added, "There is none left for •uhom I 
mean extraordinarily to strain mjself.” 

How well he kept his word may be inferred from the riches 
•which were obtained and lanshed by Sir James Hay, who 
was afterwards created A'^iscount Bonc.astcr, and Earl of 
Carlisle. This new fa^ouritc was called the Scottish Hclio- 
gahalu«, and first won the king’s favour by giiing him “ a 
most strange and costly feast.” Clarendon, who was not 
likely to speak with exaggeration in such a c.'isc, lias left this 
character of Hay r— “ He was surely a man of the greatest 
expense in his own person of any in the age ho liicd, and 
introduced more of that cxpcn«c m the excels of clothes and 
diet than any other man; and was indeed the original of all 
those iincnlions from which others did but transcribe copies. 
He had a great universal understanding, and could have 
taken much delight m any other way, if he had thought 
any other as pleasant and worth his care. But he found 
hifiincss was attended with more rnals and vexations; and 
he thought, w ith much less pleasure, and not more innocence, 
lie left behind him the reputation of a very fine gentleman, 
and a mo«t accomphshctl courtier ; and after having spent, ip 
a very jovial hfc, alxjvc four hundred lIiou«and pounds, wliicli, 
upon a strict computation, lie rcccivctl from the crown, he 
lift not a hoin^e nor on acre of land to be remembered hy.’‘t 
The sumptuous ride lu the I/imrc, when Hay rcpaircil to 
the I'rcnch court on an embassy to Marie clc’ 3Icclici, and 
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acted the magnifico, regardless of the coat, is quaintly- 
described by Arthur Wilson 

^^The ambassador’s horse vas shod -with silver shoes, 
lightly tacked on ; and when he came to a plane where per- 
sons or beauties of eminence were, his veiy horse praneing 
and curveting, in humble reverence flung his shoes away, 
which the greedy bystanders scrambled for, and he was con- 
tent to be gazed on and admired till a farrier, or rather tlie 
argentier, in one of his rich liveries, among his train of 
footmen, out of a tawny velvet hag took others, and tacked 
them on, which lasted till he came to the next troop of 
Grandies. And thus, Avith much ado, he reached the 
Louvre.” 

The other Scottish favourites Averc, like their royal master, 
equally lavish of their money, and though rapacious, Avere 
certainly not avaricious. But this “ venal swarm on the 
Avateh for prey ” did not long keep the southern land of 
promise to themselves, for James soon bestoAA'ed his good 
graces and broad lands upon English minions, to whom he 
was far more lavish than ever he had been to the Scots. As 
might be expected, heartburning jealousies and bitter feuds 
then prevailed betAveen the Scottish and English courtiers. 
“There arose,” says Carte, “such a furious and universal 
discontent among them, that quarrels and assassinations 
happened daily between them, and some did not stick to cry 
out ^ there Avas as much need noAV of a Scotch vespers as there 
had ever been of a Sicilian.^ ” 

For Haddington, Avho had slain the Earl of Cowrie with 
his own hand, to “ SAvitch ” an insolent rival, was but a 
trifling exploit. The poltroon who tamely submitted to 
this gross insult -without retaliation was J ames’s first English 
■favourite, Philip Herbert, created Earl of Montgomery — the 
youngest son of that illustrious lady, “Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother.” “ The Earl of Montgomery,” says Claren- 
don, “ being a young man scarce of age at the entrance of 
King James, had the good fortune, by the comeliness of his 
person, his skill and indefatigable industry in hunting, to be the 

« ijif0 of King James.” 
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first who drew the ting’s eyes towards him with aflcction 
. Before the end of the firat or second year lie n as 
made gentleman of the king’s bedchamber and Earl of 
Montgomery . . He pretended to no other qualifier* 

tions than to understand horses and dogs \ery well , which 
his roaster loved him the better for, being, at bis first 
coming into England, very jealous of tbo®!c who bad the 
reputation of great parts ** It is rather curious that Jame«, 
the most slovenly of men in his own person, should have 
been as fastidious as even Elizabeth touching the looks and 
dre^^s of those who were about him Of this <!cion of the 
nohlc Sidneys, contemporary writers speak with contempt, 
as possessing none of the chivalnc qualities of his famous 
uncle, hut more resembling the monarch whose favour 
showered honours upon him at the expense of Ins reputation 
He eccras to hare been a sort of Squire 'Westem— choltric, 
boisterous, illiterate, selfish, ab«urtl, and cowardlj The 
Scottish favourite, Haddington, having become jealous at 
being supplanted by Montgomcrj, struck the English 
favourite across the face with his whip on thcCrojdon race- 
course , an insult which the English took up as offered not 
mcrcl) to the spiritless minion, wlio had not courage to 
resent it, but to the whole nation Osborn, who is verj 
bitter m Ins strictures on the roanners of tbc couit, thus 
alludes to the quarrel — ** It was at a borse-racc, where 
many, both Scotch and English, met The latter of winch 
did upon this accident draw together with a resoliitiou to 
make it a national quarrel, to far as Mr John Piochback, 
though a married man, having but the perfect use of two 
fingers, rotlc about with his dagger in Ins hand, crjing, 

' liCt us break our fast with them here, and dine with the 
rest at London ’ But Hcrlicrt not offering to strike again, 
there was iiothmg spilt but the riputation of a gentleman, 
m heu of winch, if I am not nu'lakcn, the km? made him 
a knight, a baron, a viscount, and an carl m one ihv, as he 
well deserved, having for Ins sake, or rxthcr out of fear, 
trau«"rcs«cd against all the gradations of honour , for if 1 e 
I ad not lorn to rags that coat of arms, uo DHcn in my 
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licariug bragged of, and so staunched tlie blood then ready to 
be spilt, not only that day, but all after must have proved 
fatal to the Scots, so long as any had stayed in England 
— the royal fainil}’- excepted. . . . And sueh of his 

friends as blame his youth for doing nothing, take away all 
excuse that could have been made for him had he done too 
much, since all commoulj'' arrive at the years of valour be- 
fore they can attain to those of discretion. This I can 
attest for the man, that he was intolerable, choleric, and 
offensive, and did not refrain, while he was chamberlain, to 
break many wiser heads than his own. Mr. May, that 
translated Lucan, having felt the weight of his staff, Avhich, 
had not office and the place, being the banqucting-housc, 
protected, I question whether he would not have struck 
ajiaiu. ... I have been told the mother of Herbert 
tore her hair at the report of her son’s dishonour ; who, I 
am confident, upon a like opportunity would have ransomed 
her own repute, if she had not redeemed her country.”* 

To make amends for this disgrace on his name, James 
presently found a wealthy wife (Lady Susan Vere) for the 
cowardly earl, and loaded him with rich gifts to boot. 

As long as Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, lived, no individual 
seemed to possess exclusively James’s affections, and to 
monopolize the distribution of favours. The death of that 
powerful minister in 1613 allowed James to follow his own 
inclinations. He first selected Robert Carr, and afterwards 
George Villiers, as objects of peculiar attachment ; and 
these, the creatures of the royal caprice and bounty, soon 
acquired the government of the king himself, and through 
him of his three kingdoms. The rest of his reign, indeed, 
ptesents a period of favouritism and injustice, for a parallel 
to which we must go back to the time of Edward II. and 
Richard II. James should have reflected on the dungeons 
of Berkeley and Pontefract when he devoted himself with 
such * infatuation to his Carrs and Buckinghams. Robert 
Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerset, was another of the 
brothers of Joseph, whom Joseph did not forget. Osborn tells 
‘ “ Secret History of the Court of James I." 
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a cunoiis story of the ignorant lavi<lme«5s of James He Ind 
gnen Carr an order upon the lord high treasurer for tTventy 
thousand pounds , but the treasurer apprehended " that the 
hing was as ignorant of the worth of what was demanded as 
of the dessert of the person wlio had begged it , ” and knew 
“ that a pound, upon the Scottish accompt, would not par 
for the shoeing of a horac, by which his master might be 
farther led out of the way of thrift than in his nature he 
aras willing to go ” The wise Cecil, according to the story, 
placed the twenty thousand pounds in specie upon the floor 
of a room to uhich the king was coming “ \Miosc money 
IS tins ?” said James “ It was your majesty^s before you 
gaic it awa) ” The king threw himself upon the heap, and 
scratching out two or three hundred pounds, swore that 
Carr should ha\e no more, but Cecil, not caring to incense 
the romion too far, ga\c him the moiety of the sum originally 
intended * 

Ilohcrt Carr succeeded Cecil, not as prime minister, but 
became all powerful as prime faiountc Before the death 
of Cecil, the king’s minions had not ostensibly influenced 
public affairs Carr owed his bnlhant fortune to accident 
But his fall was as rapid as his ri^c, for after several vears’ 
cacrci‘'C of all the lU'iulcucc of power, he fell into disgrace on 
conviction of his concern m an infamous murder In tlic 
autumn of 1C07 ihcic appeared at court in the suite of 
Lonl Iloa, a youth of “comtlj ai'agc and proportionable 
1 rc^ciiec, mixed with courtlj grace,” being "straight limbed, 
veil faiourcd, slrong shouldered, and smooth faced, with 
some sort of cunning and show of modesty ” He was of 
the bonier famiU of the Carrs of 1 enneherst, who had “uf 
fcrctl fCicrcU in the cait'c of Mary Stuart, the knio’s 
mother, and Ins father was Sir Ilohcrt Carr, ancestor of 
the noble hou«e of Ixithian \Micn a lad he had been 
page to Jamc^, hut on growing to manhood had gone over 
to Pans, nccortlnig to the custom of Scottish gcntleimn, m 
cnltr to attpurc m that centre of 1 uropcan fadnon all 
courtly t,rBCC» ni d oceomphshments He had )U»t rcturnctl 
• VtDfM Tmti stt.li p 2"0 
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thence when Lord Hay, having a part to perform in a tilt- 
ing match, sent his shield and device to the king, pursuant 
to the ceremonial of those pastimes, Carr, who acted as 
his esquire. In dismounting from liis liorse to perform this 
duty, the animal, being full of fire and heat,” started, 
threw him to the ground, and liis leg was broken by the fall. 

This accident, being no less strange than sudden in such a 
place, caused the king to demand who it was; answer was 
made that his name was Carr. He taking notice of liis 
name and calling to remembrance that such an one was his 
page, caused him to be had into the court.”* The break- 
ing of a leg, therefore, proved the making of a fortune. 
James, aflected by his youth and beauty, had him tenderly 
carried into jMaster Rider’s house at Charing Cross, sent his 
own surgeon to him, and visited him after the tilt. These 
visits were daily renewerl ; the youth gradually won the 
heart of the king, who resolved to make of him a scholar, a 
statesman, and a man of rank and wealth. The last was 
easy ; to effect the former, he himself became his tutor in 
Latin and his lecturer in politics. ‘^1 think some one 
should teach him English, too,” sneers ^ Lord Thomas 
Howard, in a letter to Sir John Harringtonf (then a 
young courtier, in whose advancement he was interested) 
— " for, as he is a Scottish lad, he hath much need of 
better language.” As the king anxiously watched . his 
recovery — “ Lord !” exclaims Weldon, how the great 
men flocked there to see him and to ofier at his shrine 
in such abundance, that the king was forced to lay a 
restraint, lest it might retard his recovery by spending 
his spirits ! And, to facilitate the c.ure, care was 
taken for a choice diet for himself and chirurgeons, 
with his attendants, and no sooner recovered but a 
proclaimed favourite.” Thus solicitously tended by his 
Idngly nurse, and consoled by rich presents and court 
appointments, Carr’s recovery was rapid ; so much so, that 
in the month of December, the chrysalis, casting off the 

* “ Truth brought to Light .and discovered by Time/' p. 268. 

■j" “ Nug03 AntiquEe.” 
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grubby form of a page, which till then he had borne, 
burst forth in all the butterfly glory of a Royal Favourite. On 
Christmas Eve he was sworn gentleman of the bedchamber, 
and knighted. No suit, petition, letter, or grant from this 
time either reached or departed from the royal hand except 
through Sir Robert Carr ; by which means, and the lavish 
gifts of his master, who bestowed upon him forfeited manors 
and broad lands, he had become so enriched in a short time, 
that early in ICll ho was created Baron Brancepeth, 
and then Viscount Rochester, and made a Knight of the 
Garter. 

But neither Hay nor Carr appears to have meddled with 
the functions of a treasurer or secretary of state while Cecil 
lived. For four years after that mlnistcris death Carr ruled 
supreme, till another favourite came to eject him. Justly 
does Mr. Carlyle say, '* Somerset Kcr, kin^s favourite, son of 
the Laird of Femteherst, he and his extremely unedifying 
affairs— except os they might transiently affect the nostrils of 
some Cromwell of importance — do not much belong to tbe 
History of England. Carrion ought at length to be buried.^' 
Yet they cannot be wholly passed over. TIio " extremely 
unedifying affairs ” of the court of James, as exhihited in 
the comiplion of morals, had a great deal to do with the 
momentous events of the next reign. The disgust of the 
sober and religious part of the community drove vast 
numbers into the opposite extreme of religious fanaticism. 
Kvery civilization has given birth to its own morals and 
luannexp, as every flora expresses itself in its own bloom. 
Every crisis in history, every revolution, has had its counter- 
stroke in the general manners of the people. 

“Our great Viseonnt*' now exercised a predominant 
influence in the cabinet, and though he held no ofllcial 
situation, tronsactctl business ns prime minister and principal 
secretary. Unequal to the ta*k himself, Rochester, from 
the outlet of his career, had the gooil >cn«c to select a clever 
adtistr in the iKrrwju of Sir Thomas Overbury — an able atnf 
artful eoun*cnor, but violent, capricious, and jircsutning. 
Tliough he had been banished from the court for an insult 
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offered to the queen, he was soon recalled at the solicitation 
of Rochester ; but he could never obtain the good-will of the 
monarch, who continued to look on him as a rival in the 
affections of his Pavourite, and the fomenter of the factions 
which divided his ministers, and of the intrigue, jealousy, and 
enmity which agitated his court. Overbury’s prudence, how- 
ever, kept his patron’s bark steady before the wind, and his 
voyage might have been prosperous to the end had it not 
struck on the rock of illicit love. 

On Twelfth Night, 1606, a masque was performed at 
court, of which Ben Jonson wrote the verses, and Inigo 
Jones superintended the decorations and machinery. This 
Masque of Hymen ” — that delightful relic of literature 
and manners in the days of King James the First,” says 
Amos — introduced to public notice a female of noble family, 
who became the heroine (if Ave may use this term in a bad 
sense) of the “ Grand Oyer of Poisoning.” The pageant 
was got up to celebrate the marriage of the Earl of Essex 
(the son of Elizabeth’s unfortunate favourite), a boy of four- 
teen years, with Lady Frances Howard, daughter of the Lord 
Chamberlain Suffolk, a girl of thirteen. The elder of these 
children in after times commanded the Parliament’s army 
at Edge Hill against the Cavaliers, headed by King Charles 
in person. The younger’s career of guilty enjoyment, mag- 
nificence, crime, and degradation, we have now to narrate. 

The flattering invoeation, spoken by Hymen at the “ altar 
of union,” with whieh the masque opened — addressed to 
King James, who presided at the festivity, and who thereby 
evinced, as was intimated by the poet, his desire to unite 
hearts and hands as .he had united kingdoms — is doubtless 
familiar to the admirers of that prince of masque- writers, 
Ben Jonson. An eye-witness passed a high eulogium on 
the mutual exertions of those two eminent characters, Jones 
and Jonson, who had not yet quarrelled about the pre- 
cedency of their names in print. He speaks of a dance in 
the shape of the bridegroom’s name ; he admired the Avhite 
heron plumes worn by the maskers ; and says that all the 
jewels and ropes of pearls to be' found in the West-end or 

26—2 
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"borrowed in the City were laid under contribution by 
tbe ladies of tbe court — therein, as Jon«on insinuate^, 
betraying tbeir motii es prepense. 

** If not to mingle with the men, 

IVhat do j c here ? Go home agiun. 

Yonr dressings do confess, 
whnt we sec of cnrious parts. 

Of Pallos* and Aradtoc % arts. 

That jon conld mein no less. 

"Wh; do yoo wear the silkworm’s tods. 

Or glory in the ahell fish s spoils, 

Or atnrc to show the gmins of ore 
That you ha\c gather d on the shore, 

ItTicrcof to make a stock 
To graft the greener emerald on. 

Or an^ belter waterM stone. 

Or mby of tbe rock ? ” 

2Iasque c/ ** Trtvmp\ " 

*'Ilarc Ben” contmed nnotber device for Ibis ^Ia«qiic of 
llyrncn, wlucb subsequent events might lead us to clnr’tc- 
tenze as prophetical of tbe disturbance that the mnrmgc 
union be was called upon to celebrate was destined to undergo 
lie introduced eight mashers of the principal nobiliti, who 
represented the Penerse Affections They were Bplcndidly 
attired, and distinguished by several ensigns and colours, 
and they issued from a globe allcgoncally figuring a man, 
on which were exhibited countnos gilded, with the Bca 
heightened by silver waves, whilst the mlcnor of the globe 
represented an illummatcd mine of set oral metaU The 
ma’^kcr*, or Penerse Affections, drew their swords, and 
offered to interrupt the marnage rites Thc'C intruders 
were quieted by a venerable female, who advanced from the 
top of the glolic, as from the hrmn of man Tins nlltgoncal 
personage was Jlcason her hair was while, trading to her 
waist, her garments blue with stars, and girdle covered with 
anthmclical figures m one hand she l>orc a lamp, and tu 
the other a bright sword 

But as Jteasnn liad been outraged by a ceremony in which 
neither hnde nor btiilegrooni had attained the vears pointed 
out hy nature and dictatM by prudence for contracting t!ic 
marnage union, so no wctllotV i« recorded m Knglish history 
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that led to consequences in -which morality, law, and religion 
were equally violated for the indulgence of guilty and 
impetuous passions. 

About eight years had elapsed since the representation of 
the “Masque of Hymen,^^ when there was another masque 
in honour of the marriage of the same Lady Frances "with 
Robert Carr, then created Earl of Somerset. The two noble 
Howards, the Eai’l of Suffolk, and the Earl of Northampton,* 
seeing that there was no possibility of checking the mighty 
rise of Roehester, sought to bind him to their family, and so 
share the better in the good things which the king continued 
to lavish on his Favourite. Suffolk's daughter, the most 
beautiful, the most witty, and the most fascinating young 
woman at the English court, was made the means of this 
heartless policy, and eventually of the downfal of him whom 
the king had so delighted to honour. 

The young Essex had gone to the university immediately 
after his marriage, and thence to the Continent; and his 
child-bride — consigned to the care of her mother, who 
bestowed more attention on the ornamental than the moral 
education of her daughter — had lived amongst the seductions 
of a court, “ incomparably the most disgraceful scene of pro- 
fligacy which this country has ever witnessed.^f Lady 
Suffolk was a woman of bad principles and tarnished repu- 
tation, and imbued with all the vanities of that vainest and 
most thoughtless of periods. “The court,-’^ says Arthur 
Wilson, “ was her nest, her father being lord chamberlain ; 
and she was hatched up by her mother, whom the sour 
breath of that age had already tainted; from whom the 
young lady might take such a tincture, that ease, greatness, 
and court glories would , more distaiu and impress upon her 
than any wear out and diminish. And, growing to be a 
beauty of the greatest magnitude in that horizon, was an 
object fit for admirers, and every tongue grew an orator at 
that shrine.^^ Her wit and repartee, her grace, elegance, 

^ Suffolk was the son, Northampton the brother, of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, beheaded in 1572. 

f Hallam, i. p. 342. 
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brnijaDCy, and exquisite beauty, were the tberac of every 
gallant ^^bo bad any pretensions to taste or fashion Her 
mother was delighted at her success, and enjoyed her 
triumphs, and she herself, intoxicated at the homage paid 
her, lived in a paradise of \ain-glory, and exulted to sec the 
world at her feet Amongst her many conquests, the most 
distinguished was Prince Henry himself, who, young as he 
was, and prudent and reserved, was said to bo unable to 
guard bis heart from the fascination of her smile 

In the midst of her idle exultation, encouraged and incited 
by her mother — the persoa of all others who should haio 
foreseen its danger, and guarded her against it — the remem- 
brance would sometimes intrude on her that she was a 
married woman, and that the time must come wlicn her 
liusband would return to claim her, but she disrDis«cd the 
subject from her mind as quickly as she could, and allowed 
no consideration to prcicnt her career of gaiety and thought- 
lessness Tlicro were few examples at court fitted to teach 
her prudence, Queen Anne «ccmcd to In c only for amusement, 
and rumours of her former imprudence, when lu Scotland, 
tended hut little to raise her character, add to which, the 
contempt she openly cuticed for her royal luisbatid and Ins 
unplca*ing qualities, ga%c joung Prances but small rca'>on to 
respect the holj state into which her friends had hclrajcd 
her without teaching her its duties 

From the extreme } outlifulncss of this ill-fated pair, it 
was arranged, as wc have said, that the boj Pari should pa*s 
the intcnal unlil Ins arriial at mau's estate iii foreign traicl 
Till?, reasonable as it op|>cars, was probably m sonic d^rcc 
the origin of their future misfortunes, for hod liccn 

mnstantl} in the society of his young wife, she might haic 
liestowcd on lum thatardml oficction winch, given to another 
whom to love was a enme — and unchcchcd, ungoicnicd by 
ail) principle — liurnctl her into an abyss which is ftsrfol to 
contemplate Notonl) was she stpnrxtcd from htr Imsbanil, 
hut she rrniainctl in the worst school, under the worst gnnJc 
that coaid hate liccn sclrctcd'— at court, undtr the care of 
her mother, had) Suffolk. That lady, herself a beauty, 
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avaricious^ and unprincipled, was more tlian suspected of 
having bartered her favours for gold.* One of her occupa- 
tions was the endeav^our to find a young Englishman to 
oceupy the post of favourite, the courtiers being extremely 
jealous of the favours lavished by James on the Scots. For 
this purpose she sought out handsome youths, dressed them 
up, curled their hair, and perfumed their breaths, and placed 
them in the way of the king, in the hope they would attract 
his notice.f Henry Rich,{ afterwards Eai’l of Holland, was 
one of the youths on whose “curious face and complexion” 
James cast his eye with favour, but who, little as his character 
deserves esteena, is at least to be respected in this, that he 
seorned to accept so degrading a post. The manner in 
which he showed his repugnance to subscribe to the con- 
ditions necessary for the Royal Favourite was sufficiently 
marked. One day, after King James had lolled upon his 
neck and slabbered his face, Henry Rich, who could not 
restrain his disgust, turned aside from the king, and spat 
upon the ground. 

What kind of lessons were to be learnt at court during 
this reign will be seen by some extracts from a letter of Sir 
John Harrington, “the witty godson” of Queen Elizabeth, to 
secretary Rarlow, describing the entertainment given to Chris- 
tian IV., King of Denmark, who visited London in 1606 : — 

“The ladies abandon their sobriety, and roll about in 
intoxication. One day a great feast was held, and after 
dinner the representation of Solomon, his temple, and the 
coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, or, as I may better 

* Lady Suffolk, as well as her Imshand, received bribes for political services. 
‘‘Tbe Constable of Castile procured a peace so advantageous for Spain, and 
disadvantageous for England, there was not a courtier of note that tasted 
not of Spain’s bounty, nor any in so large a proportion as tbe Countess of 
Suffolk ; in truth, Audley End, that famous and great structure, may be said 
to have its foundation of Spanish gold .” — Secret Sistory of the Court of 
James f. Audley End was built by the Earl of Suffolk. In 1619 Lord S. was 
tried in the Star Chamber for peculation in his office of Lord Treasurer, and 
condemned to imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 30,000^. 

■j" “ Secret History,” vol. i. pp. 375, 376. All these plans were upset by tbe 
accident of Carr breaking his leg. 

J Henry Rich was second son of Lord Rich and Penelope Devereux, and godson 
■to Heiwy IV. of France. He played a prominent part in the reign of Charles I. 
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sav, Tras meant to have been madc^ before their Majesties, 
bj device of the Xarl of ^ali&bury and others But, alas ' 
as all earthly things do fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so 
did proie our presentment hereof The lady who did play 
the quecn^s part did carrj most precious gifts to both their 
^Majesties , but, forgetting the steps arising to the canopv, 
over^^et her caskets into his Banish majesty^s lap, and fell at 
his feet — though I rather think it was in his face Much 
was the hurry and confusion , cloths and napkins were at 
hand to make all clean His Majesty then got up, and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba, but he fell down and 
humbled himself before ber, and was carried to an inner 
chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which was not a little 
defiled with the presents of the queen bestowed on his gar- 
ments, such as wine, cream, jelly, bcierage, cakes, spices, 
and other good matters The entertainment and show nent 
forward, and most of the presenters went backward or fell 
down, wine did so occupy their upper chambers Now did 
appear in nch dress Hope, Faith, and Charitj Hope did 
essay to ^pcak, but wine rendered her eudcaiour so feeble, 
that she withdrew, and hoped the king would excn«c her 
brevity Faith was then all alone, for I am certain that she 
was not joined bj good works, and left the court in a stag- 
gering condition Clianty came to the king’s feet, and 
seemed to coicr the multitude of sms her sisters had com 
muted , in some sort she made obeisance, and brought gifts, 
hut said she would return home again, as there was no gift 
winch heaven had not already given his Majestj She then 
returned to Hope and Faith, who were both sick m tlie 
lower hall Nevt came A iclorj, in brif,ljt armour, and pre- 
sented a rich sword to the king, who did not accept it, but 
put It bj with his liaud, and a strange mcdlcj of versifi- 
cation did endeavour to make suit to the king But Victorj 
did not tnuniidi long, for after much lauicntahlc utterance 
she was letl awa) like a sdh captive, and laid to sleep on 
the outer steps of the anttchamber Now did Fence make 
entr), and stnve to get foremost to the king, but I grieve 
to tell how great wrath she did discover unto those of her 
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attendants, and, mucli contrary to her semblance, most 
rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the 

pates of those who did oppose her coming We are 

going on hereabouts as if the devil was contriving that every 
man should blow himself up by wild riot, excess, and devas- 
tation of time and temperance. The great ladies do go well 
masked, and indeed it be the only show of their modesty to 
conceal their countenance. But, alack ! they meet with 
such countenance to uphold their strange doings, that I 
marvel not at aught that happens. I do say — but not aloud 
— that the Danes have again conquered the Britons; for I 
see no man, or woman either, that can command himself 
or herself. I wish I w'as at home. 0 rus, quando te 
aspiciam 

It is probable that the Prince of Wales, if he ever became 
a lover of Lady Essex, was a rejected suitor ; and that in 
the absence of her liege lord she gave her whole heart to 
Rochester. The exceeding disparity of the various writers 
of this period as to dates and intervals of time renders it 
difficult to ascertain with any approach to exactness, when 
Lord Essex returned to England to assume his marital 
rights. It was probably in the summer or autumn of 1611. 
There is no proof of any criminality between Lady Essex 
and the young and handsome Scotsman up to that time ; 
but doubtless they were then attached to each other, and the 
return of her husband hastened a declaration .of their mutual 
feelings. It did more — it brought to maturity all the evil 
passions of her nature. Nevertheless she dissembled so well, 
that Essex ascribed to her ‘^maiden bashfulness” all the cold- 
ness she evinced in return for his az’dent love, and bore it 
for a time with the utmost patience and good-humour. He 
was at length, however, forced to call upon Lord Suffolk to 
use his influence with his daughter. At this crisis, Essex 
unluckily was attacked with the small-pox ; and we may 
reasonably presume that the aversion felt towards him by his 
wife was not lessened by the disfiguring marks left by the 
disease. " Yet he,” says Arthur Wilson, the companion of 

“ Nugffi AntiquEB,” i. 348 . • 
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his campaigns^ "loved her with an extraordinary affection, 
having a gentle, mild, and courteous disposition, especially 
to uomen, as might wm upon the roughest natures ” 

Lord Suffolk again interposed, and insi«;ted that Lady 
E«'ex should accompany her husband to Chartley She ivas 
compelled to obey , but, determined not to be defeated, she 
had recourse to a certain Mrs Turner, the widow of a doctor 
of medicine, ivhose prodigal and profligate life had brought 
her to want* Lady Essex had tiio objects to attain, the 
one was to prevent the access of her husband, the other to 
maintain the constancy of Rochester Lacape from the 
hated tic that hound her to another may be supposed to 
ha'O become the mam object of her existence, and one to be 
compassed at any cost There was at first some reason to 
hope that the state of the carl’s health might nd her of him, 
but he recovered, at least to a certain extent, from the severe 
illness which seized him soon after his return home Then, 
m her impatience, or desperation, she appears to ha\o been 
induced to hope that sorcery might do something for her 
persons would not be wanting, as soon as her case came to 
ijc known or suspected, to put such a noUou in her head 
Ry the ad\ ice of "Mrs Turner, one Torman, a reputed conjuror 
and quack doctor, was called in, who promised by his art to 
afford Lady Essex the assistance she desired He made little 
figures of brass and wax resembling Lord Rochester, and the 
Counter's, and the Earl of Essex , the former to be strength- 
ened and united, the latter weakened and melted away But 
he did not trust entirely to the black art, lio supplied 
philtres and potions to be administered to the two noblemen, 
winch were to work upon them phvsically, and it is quite 
possible with ratlicr more effect than the sy mhols of brass 
and wax 

Once fallen into the hands of such confidants and aux- 
iliaries, Lady Es«cx was lost beyond almost the chance or 
possibility of redemption Every roo’ic she made iniolvctl 
her farther and more inextricably , c\cry successive step in 

• Mrs, Torncr w»» ««!cl rated u the isTcntrcM of jtUow itirch fjr 
ah cli l^came Tcrj fAiliioiutJe 
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her headlong course can'icd her down the declivity with 
augmented impetus. Infuriated by a mad passion until every 
womanly attribute departed, there was nothing that slie would 
not soon be ready to do or to attempt. The powers of evil 
and of darkness had secure possession of their victim, and 
the vengeance of a fiend alone characterized her frightful 
career. 

On arriving at Cliartley, Lady Essex shut herself up in 
her apartments, entirely separating herself from her husband, 
whom, when she was compelled to see him, slic received 
with reproaches and murmurs, calling him cow, beast, and 
coward,^^ — terse, if not elegant language from a beauty in 
her teens ; all which he bore patiently for a long time, hoping 
thus to win her affections. 

But the countess was already too deeply enamoured of 
the Boyal Favourite and his splendid fortunes. Tlie endeavours 
of her husband to please her, the influence of her father, 
mother, brother, were alike exerted in vain. Her passion 
for Rochester was as a hurricane, sweeping before it every 
vestige of decency and propriety, and was only strengthened 
by opposition. No crime now appeared too great, if it 
was to procure her the power of gratifying her lawless love. 
No secret guilt, no open shame, would now scare her. 

I^Tiile Lord Salisbury lived, he seems to have been a check 
upon all parties, from the king downwards. The great 
minister died on the 24<th May, 1612, and almost immediately 
afterwards the connexion between Lady Essex and Rochester 
became notorious. In the giddy race of vanity, Robert Carr 
and Frances Howard kept side by side, and their goal was 
the same — self-gratification. Both, perhaps, might have been 
saved, if they had not been surrounded by spirits ever ready 
to encourage error and incite to wickedness. Neither of 
them had a Mentor near, and neither possessed natural good 
sense or moral feeling sufficient to conduct them out of the 
fatal path they were pursuing. 

The Earl of Northampton, disgracing his rank, his learning, 
and his gray hairs, to gain the favour of the Favourite, be- 
came pander to the dishonour of his niece, and arranged 
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meetings for the lo\ers at his own house Essex, hnving 
di<5Covercd that her aversion for himself was caused by her 
passion for Bochestcr, had ceased to attempt any exercise of 
authority over her The stolen pleasures of the ^iHy 
pair were uninterrupted , but they were stolen, and that slight 
restraint became very soon too grievous to he borne 

Northampton was again employed, and used his influence 
■with James — who was also anxious to gratify his ravourite — 
to such purpose, that the king consented to further a disso- 
lution of the marriage Lord Essex was willing to aid in 
all ways that did not reflect di^shonour on himself, and at 
length a sort of committee of the friends of both parties — 
being the Lord Pnvy Seal, the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl 
of Southampton and Lord Knolly^ — a«scmbled to consider 
lio^ the proceedings for the separation should bo earned on 
The state of the law at that lime made it a matter of great 
difficulty, and the affair of Devonshire and Lady Rich, in 
1603, had created a very strong feeling, which oas not yet 
forgotten , hut it was at length arranged that the countess 
should present a petition, praying for a dissolution of the 
marriage, on grounds that could not much gratif) the Earl 
of E<»sex 

It IS not possible to go into the details of the ca«c , the 
depositions and examinations may be found at length in the 
State Trials Lord Es’^cx appears tbrongliout the whole of 
the proceedings to liavc treated the lady with far more 
tenderness and delicacy than «hc showed towards him, or in 
any wa} deserved Indeed, the odious circumstances which 
attended the divorce of Lady E'ssex, that she miglit be be- 
stowed on her paramour Rochester, brought equal disgrace 
in the ejes of the people, upon the king ulio urged the 
diiorcc in the most unkmgly manner, and upon tlic Ecc1c«i- 
astical Court which decreed it The royal profligate, m 
pandering to an adulterous connexion, dared to tell Arcli- 
bishop AW)ot, who oppo«cd the disgraceful process “The 
best thankfulness that j ou, tliat arc far roy creature, can 
ii«c towards me, is to rcrcrcncc and follow my judgment, 
and not to contradict it ” Thus Jnme<, it will be seen, 
assuming the character of a disinc and a jurist, and tram* 
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pling on the independence of a high court of justice, ulti- 
mately procured, by a majority of seven to five, a sentence 
declaring the marriage “utterly void.” 

“When Carr became, after the death of Salisbury, the de 
facto minister, he called, as- already stated, to his aid Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Entirely without morality, and alive 
only to his own interests, Overbury had not hesitated— on 
being not only taken as his chief counsellor and guide in his 
career of favouritism, but made the confidant of Carr of a 
passion he had conceived for the beautiful Lady Essex — to 
offer him every aid which he could devise to obtain her 
favour*. Carr, though handsome and winning, had no taleut 
for pleading his own cause ; and Prances Howard was 
accomplished herself, and accustomed to homage from poets 
and men of taste. It was necessary to propitiate her by the 
graces of language, which her lover did not possess; and he 
therefore gratefully and eagerly accepted his friend's offers 
to exert all his literary abilities to charm her mind. Overbury, 
therefore, was employed to write letters, as if from the 
Pavourite, setting forth his attachment in the most glowing 
terras ; and so well did these compositions succeed, that the 
vain beauty imagined she had made a conquest of one of 
the most refined, learned, and elegant, as well as the hand- 
somest of men. 

It never seemed to have entered into the contemplation of 
Overbury that Robert Carr could really be so much the slave 
of a vicious woman, as he considered Lady Essex to be, as to 
desire to take advantage of her release from the bonds of her 
first marriage in order to make her his wife; and he was 
thunderstruck when the truth burst upon him. Por, although 
the seduction of that lady was a business in which it was 
quite in his line to assist, the Favourite’s subsequent scheme 
of marrying her did not at all accord with his Mentor’s notions 
of policy or propriety. The Earl of Suffolk, Lady Essex’s 
father, and her great-uncle, the Earl of Northampton, who 
was Lord’ Privy Seal, were at the head of a faction at court, 
which, till now, had been at open war with Rochester and 
his adherents. Besides all other objections to it, the proposed 
' marriage, in reconciling his friend, or master, to the Howards, 
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threatened to destroy much. of 0»erbnry’s present importance 
— perhaps to lea\e him exposed without protection to the 
revenge of the powerful enennies he had hitlierto braved He 
accordingly exerted his interest with Rochester in the most 
strenuous manner to turn him from Ins purpose, but in vain 
Inceu«ed at the resolution he found m his patron to carry his 
design into execution, he uttered the most furious in\ectives 
against the lady, and became completely off his guard with 
rage , denouncing every one who fa\oured the match without 
scruple, accuMng the highest personages of secret crimes, 
which he threatened to make known , and, finally, profe‘=3cd 
his determination to throw every obstacle m the way of tins 
disgraceful union 


H 

MURDER or ONTIRDUR^ — SPLENDID SIARRIAOE OF SOMERSET 
AND LADY ESSEX — ADULATION OFFERED TO SOMERSET DOTH 
BY THE COURT AND CITY — A NEW FA^OURlTE THREATENS 
TO SUPPLANT THE OLU — DISCOVERY OF OVERDURV’s 
3IURDER — TRIAL OF THE EARL AND COUNTL«S OP SOMERSET 
— FVTE OP THE OUILTY FAVOURITES 

But Oserbury’s intemperance led him too far, and he had 
not, bid as he professed to think her, appreciated to the full 
the vindictive character of her whom he had now made Ins 
hitter enemy ^^hcn all this came to the knowledge of 
Lndy Essex, which it did through the enamoured Vi'scQuut, 
she IS said to have offcretl Sir Dixy "Wood a thousand 
pounds if he would challenge Overbury and take hi* hfc m 
a duel Sir Davy had quarrelled with Overbury, and the 
latter refuMog to meet him in the fitld. Sir Davy meant to 
“give him the bistinado,” which Lady Essex hcanng, 
thought he would be a man fit for her purpose To her 
offer he replied, that for all the gold in the world he would 
not he a hangman, nor take a Chnslian's blood , hut if she 
would get Rochcatcr’fi promise, under his hand, or given 
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before a •a-itncss, that he ^vould, after it was done, set him 
at liberty, he would "’give him the sooner knocks for her 
sake.” The countess required time, and soon after sent to 
him to say that could not he; but that she would, on her 
life, warrant that he should be conveyed away in safety. 
To which he answered, that he might be accounted a great 
fool, if, upon a woman’s word, he went to Tyburn.” 

Another plan, therefore, was thought safer and surer. 
By this time, the lady’s relations, the Howards, and espe- 
cially her uncle, seem to have become almost as eager as 
herself to effect her transference from Essex to Eochester; 
the king, too, had eutered warmly into the project, which 
recommended itself ‘at once as gratifying to the Favourite, 
as promising to restore peace and quiet to the court, and 
to put an end to a state of things which had for some 
time occasioned his majesty infinite trouble and vexation. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that James really 
thought the marriage with Essex was one which ought to be 
dissolved ; he may have been biassed in forming that opinion 
by his wishes and partialities ; but it is to mistake his cha- 
racter to suppose that he would have taken the part he did 
throughout the business, if such had not been his sincere 
conviction. Nothing was ever to be made of him except by 
the teiiderest treatment of that conceit of his own • under- 
standing, which was his weak or his weakest point. Here, 
then, Avas an officious, obstinate, perverse felloAV, who, 
manifestly for his own ends, persisted in standing in the way 
of an arrangement in itself eminently reasonable in eveiy 
point of view. As for Essex, the only party among those 
entitled to have a voice in the matter, who Avas opposed to 
the dissolution, there AA'ere various considerations which might 
plausibly enough be represented as putting him out of court ; 
but, in point of fact, his opposition Avas not to the disso- 
lution of. the marriage, but only to the particular ground 
upon Avhich it was sought to be dissolved — to the form 
rather than to the substance and effect of the judgment 
sought by his wife. That he and she should ever live 
together again was out of the question, whatever should 
come of her suit; it must in reality, therefore, have been 
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nearly as much desired hy the one as by the other, that their 
nominal union should be put an end to Oicrhury "vras 
certainly in pos'C'^sion of some secret by ivhich he could 
have thrown a formidable obstacle in the way of the divorce 
It IS clear that he had threatened to take effectual means to 
prevent it The getting rvd of him became, therefore, *1 
matter of the first importance He was directed to make 
himself ready to ‘'et out on an embassy to Russia On his 
spurning this bribe, however, and declaring that Ins majesty 
had no right to send him into eiile, he was immediately 
committed to the Toner as gmltv of a contempt of the royal 
authority This was on the 22nd of Apnl, 1C13, a few days 
before the commencement of the proceedings for the divorce 
before the Court of Delegates 

Lady Essex was now tnumphaut, he whom she con- 
sidered as her bitterest and most dangerous enemy was m 
lier poll cr, and tlic irciK and vicious Favourite had entirely 
gi\ en himself up to her guidance, consenting to all she pro 
posed, aud onbring no resistance to the most detestable 
projects Sir Thomis was no «ooncr safely enclosed within 
the walls of the Tower, than the lieutenant. Sir AY ^\ ailc, 
by Rochester's means, was replaced by Sir Jcrvns Elwcs, 
and one Meston, «icnant to the infamous i\Irs Turner, wss 
apj omted to be keeper of the pn'oncr cston was then 
sent for by Jlrs Turner, when Lady Es'^cx a'^Ved him if 
he would give Sir Ihomas a ghss of water winch should be 
sent him, and he should be well rewarded Shortly after, 
his son, who was apprenticed to a haberdasher that scried 
the countc^is with fans of feathers and other w'lrcs, brought 
him a glass of water of a jcllowish aud greenish colour 
Tins he sliowed to the lieutenant, "who rebuked him 
Chnslianli, aud he cast it into a gutter, and brake it”* 
About a fortnight after, some of Rochester’s servants came 
to inquire how Oicrbury did, and wlicthcr he would hke 
tarts or jelly, winch were sent him as coming from Rochester, 
aud which \\cstou received orders from the countess not to 

• WrttOTv* Tltfr* we two IcUfrt ta tie ''l«te lapw 

from Ia b to tht Ucute-uat of the Tower, hUcIx »he »cul wllb wine 

fuf Orwlrtiry 
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allow any person but Overbury to eat. In June, Rochester 
wrote to Overbury, enclosing a white powder, which he 
desired him. to take without fear. It will make you sick, 
but fear not ; I will make this a means for your delivery, 
and for the recovery of your health.^' 

Mindful, perhaps, of the old adage — "Dying vipers will 
bite” — Overbury^s persecutors never allowed him to see any 
of his friends ; from which it may be inferred that he pos- 
sessed some secret which it was dreaded tliat he might 
divulge. Every article of his food appears, at one time or 
another, to have been drugged ; but although he languished, 
his strength of body carried him on, and his enemies be- 
coming impatient, a dose strong enough to do its fatal 
work was administered to him on the 14th of September, 
and the betrayed instrument of Rochester expired in the 
most fearful torments in his prison on the day before the 
sentence of nullity of the Essex marriage was pronounced. 
He was buried in haste and secrecy, without the commonest 
decency being observed. 

The sentence of divorce, it may be observed, was couched 
in terms bearing as lightly upon Essex as possible; his 
marriage with the Lady Frances Howard was declared to 
have been and to be utterly void and of none effect ; but he, 
as well as she, was expressly left free to contract any other 
marriage. It now remained for the guilty pair to enjoy to 
the utmost the seeming prosperity which shone upon them. 
Lord Essex, too happy to be rid of a woman Avho had for a 
time disgraced his name and tarnished the restored honour, 
too lately lost on the scaffold of his unfortunate father, 
willingly paid back the dower he had received with her from 
Lord Suffolk, though he was obliged to sell his estate of 
Renington, in Hertfordshire, to do so ; and her future 
conduct concerned him no longer. 

King James now exhibited as much fondness towards 
Frances Howard as she showed to her lover, and his favour, 
procured her all the adulation she delighted in. She be- 
came, more than ever, the idol of his dissipated court; and' 
the announcement of her intended marriage with the newly-- 
. VOL. I. 27 
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created Earl of Somerset, raised to that rank in order that 
he might he conndered her equal, was received with accla. 
mation !^^agultlcent preparations were made for the wed- 
ding, and the king tindertook to give away the beautiful 
hnde 

On St Stephen^s Day, 1618, King James, the queen, 
the heads of the church, and ttic peers and pecres'ses of the 
realm, were assembled in the chapel of the royal palace of 
■Whitehall, to witness the marnage of the divorced Lady 
E'sev with the king^s Favourite On that same day, in the 
same place, just eight years before, the king had gi\cn away 
the same hnde to a husband whom he may be justly charged 
with having, in effect, himself divorced The same king 
paid the expenses of the second wedding The same dean 
of the chapel, a Bishop of Bath and Wells, performed both 
ceremonies The bride, according to the language of a con- 
temporary wntcr, was mamed *‘in her hair,” that is to say, 
her hair (which was very beautiful and long) flowing tn 
ringlets to her waist To be marned “in their liair'* was 
the appropriate etiquette of that day for virgin brides The 
histonan Wilson, from being the companion of the Earl of 
Es«cx in his campaigns, and the constant inmate of his house, 
may he supposed to have expressed himself on this occasion 
according to the views and feeling of his mneh injured 
fnend lie wntes of the Countess of Somerset, that those 
“ who saw her face might challenge Nature of too much 
hypocrisy for harhounng so wicked a heart under so sweet 
and bewitching a countenance ” Nor were the arts fashion- 
able at this time forgotten , they heightened the attractions 
of tlic tnumphant woman “All outward adornments,” wo 
are told, “ to pTe*enl beauty in her full glory, were not 
wanting,” among the rest, yellow starch, “the invention and 
foyl of jaundiced complexion’*, with great cut-work bands 
and piccadillics,” were adopted by the unhappy Lady 
Somerset 

As if IlohcTt Carr, too, had been a royal personage and 
tlic object of the nation's lore, like the ill fated young prince 
whom it had just lost, the court of M hitchall and the City 
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of Lontloii equally thought it necessary to do homage to the 
mau " Tvhom the king delighted to honour and to the 
disgrace of both, the incense that was offered to tlie tower- 
ing Favourite on the occasion of his marriage, is almost as 
revolting as the marriage itself. Bacon spent 2000/. upon 
The Masque of Flowers,” in which grave lawyers spoke 
the flattering words which were put into the mouths of 
liyacinths and jonquils. Donne wrote an Eclogue, the 
following lines from which Dr. Johnson designates as "the 
poetical propagation of light,” and which he adduces as one 
of the most striking examples of the coneeits to be found in 
the works of the poets belonging to what Dryden calls "the 
metaphysical school,” of which Donne and Cowley were the 
leaders : — 

“ Then from those wombs of stars, the bride’s bright eyes, 

At every glance a constellation flies, 

And sows the Court with stars, and doth prevent, 

In light and power, the all-eyed firmament. 

“ First, her eyes kindle other ladies’ eyes. 

Then from those beams their jewels’ lustre rise; 

And from their jewels torches do take fire ; 

And all is warmth, and light, and good desire.” 

A nuptial sermon was preached by the Dean of West- 
minster j and one of his hearers tells us, what we might 
have conjectured, that, like another " soft dean” who " never 
mentioned hell to ears polite,” the gist of the discourse was 
the commendation, to use the writer’s own words, "of the 
young couple, glancing also at the praise of the bride’s 
mother, whom he styled the mother -vine. Donne, in 
reference to Cupid’s conquest over the favourite, writes : — 

Our little Cupid hath sued livery. 

And is no more in his minority; 

He is admitted now into that breast, 

Where the king’s counsels and his secrets rest.” 

The various ceremonies and " little sorceries” incident to 
marriages at court were doubtless observed on this occasion ; 
and if the details had been preserved, we should have found 
that King James had strenuously exerted himself in flinging 
the bride’s left stocking, sewing her up in the sheets, quaff- 

27—3 
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ing sacV po^'^ct, drawing tKrotigli the wedding-nng, playing 
a rSietlle maftn, if he did not al^, as he did m compliment 
to Sir H Herbert and his lady, visit the newly^marned 
pair "before 1116710*56 from their bed "We are told hy an 
cvc-witness that the hing and queen tasted hippocras and 
wafers in the chapel with the bride and bridegroom, and 
that gloves were libemlly distributed, and in particular, that 
** a very fair’^ pair of gloves, tvorth SI j was given to Secretary 
IVinwood 

Though the raamage was celebrated on a Sunday, in the 
evening there was a " gallant ma'sque of lords ” On com- 
paring the lists of the noble dancers, it will be found that 
four out of twehc maskers had danced in the Ma«que of 
Hymen at the former wedding* Donne, in writing of the 
entertainments provided on the occasion, says — 

*' n c tables ^KKin as tl owgb the fml 
Would, as the destroy all fowl and beast.” 

And, by way of curious ilUistration of tlic current contro- 
\crsy regarding the truth of the Copcmican system, which at 
that time Bacon disbelieved, and much later Milton doubted, 
he writes that Copernicus was borne out in Uis opinions hy the 
gcncnl moiemenl of men and things in honour of the Bari 
and Countess of Somcr«ct 

The Corporation of London gave the ncwly-wcddcd couple 
a sumptuous banquet at Merchant Taylors* Hall, to which 
the whole court was imitcd, nine days after their marriage, 
and wlien the hdy, wishing to go to the festival m great 
‘‘talc, borrowed the four superb horses in which Sir 31 ‘ilph 
"Vt mwood, the Secretary of State, took pndc, he begged her 
to accept them, as 90 great a lady should not use anything 
borrowed In less than two years the same Sir Balph M m- 
wood was labouring to dtscoicr the suspected murderers of 
Sir Tliomas Oicrhurj There was a grand procession of 

Tl e of the Mvotid wMd ng U *UU citant , H comjw*f»I If 

one Camp on %1 o *l4o wrotp tl « n-Mqno fjr tl c tnamAp* of the 
wuh t*nnw«» H iab«.th Tli« (ocmtful nral of Il«i Jonwn U tjow 
tfvl or Vnown tLan rtrti 1 illj, R»YtT»wit, '*l«J»rlb or Cibber, wbt> 

Wlttr ard Yirrr tnorr mui fiemllf p»trt)nU<Ht \y tl cm, tlaa tl«ir 
Tr»,««rtiTr ecatetEperanr*, &lLaL>{<ctv Uiltoa, DrjJen, ami I ojir 
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equestrians and equipages from Whitehall to the City, and 
London seat out its swarms to gaze at the courtly array, as 
it took its glittering -way through the thronged streets. It 
was the evening of the day following Christmas, 1613, and 
the light of innumerable torches flashed on the jewelled vests 
and waving plumes of two lines of guests — one of ladies, fol- 
lowing the gay and haughty bride; the other of lords, 
attending on the exulting bridegroom — as they threaded 
the mazes of the streets from the royal to the City halls, 
where they were received with such a welcome as should 
belong only to royalty. At the feast they were served b|y 
the most comely of the citizens, selected out of the twelve 
companies, who wore their gowns and rich foins.” In the 
evening there was “ a wassaile, two masques, and a play.^^ 
Nor did the bride and bridegroom return to Whitehall till 
three o’clock the next morning. 

The City Corporation, the East India Company, the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, the farmers of the Customs, vied with 
each other in the costliness of their marriage ofierings. The 
queen gave silver dishes curiously enamelled. Sir E. Coke, 
the Chief J ustice, presented a basin and cover of silver gilt ; 
his lady a pot of gold. Another sycophant gave a gold 
warraiug-pan ; another, hangings worth 1500/. ; another, a 
sword worth 500/., besides its workmanship of enamelled 
gold, which cost 100 marks; another, a cradle of silver to 
burn sea-coal ; another, candlesticks worth 1 000 marks ; 
another, two orient pearls; another, a fire-shovel, tongs, 
pokers, creepers, and other chimney furniture, all of silver. 
The wife of a bishop presented the bride-cake. 

For awhile all went merry as a marriage-bell,” and the 
progress of the guilty pair was one continuous triumph. 
They were now, as they conceived, safe from every danger, 
for the witness of their dark crimes could threaten and reveal 
no more. The gratitude or policy of Carr at this time, 
when the king was, as he himself expresses it, at a dead 
lift, and at our wits’ end for want of money,” induced him 
to make an ofiering to his royal master of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, .which was graciously accepted. 
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The death of the Earl of ^Northampton — uncle to Frances 
HoAvnrd and her too comphant fnend^ ■who Tvas thought to 
he more acquainted mth her Echemes^ and to have forwarded 
them more than was consistent with the character of an. • 
honest man — made a change m affairs , and Lord Suffolk 
succeeded him as treasurer, while the place of chamberlain 
was filled up by the newly created Earl of Somerset, much 
to the annoyance and vexation of the queen, whose suspi- 
cions had never been set at rest respecting the death of licr 
son, and who had always regarded the Favounte with an eye 
of envy and dishkc 

A system of in3ustice and dishonesty was now established, 
which placed the whole power of the kingdom in the hands 
of llie reconciled parties every dep'irtment, high and low, 
was confided to their friends, or sold, without hesitation, to 
the highcrt bidder “ Tims,” says Birch, “ Lord KnoDes 
was made Jifaster of the Court of Wards without purcba«c, 
bccau'c ho married a daughter of Lord Suffolk, while Sir 
Bulk Grcnllc, for the ClmnccUor^hip of the Exchequer, gave 
four thousand pounds to Lady Suffolk and Lady Somerset” 

For some time the mud of prosperity was in favour of 
this band of depredators, but, by their own means, their 
downfall was preparing Sir Ralph AYmwood was made, by 
the king himself, who appreciated Jiis scmccs. Secretary of 
State , and he, a fncud of the queen, kept under and in'^ulted 
by the a«ipinng Favourite, saw too clearly the game that was 
phjing, and u«C(l his utmost efforts to remedy the evils 
caused by the corrupt management of affairs Add to thi*’, 
in the sale of offices, that of cup bearer lind been obtained 
by George t illicrs, one of ibc sons of Sir George Villicrs, 
of Brokcaby, in Leicestershire This young stringer was 
all that Carr had been in his early youth, when his graces 
made sucli an impression on the king, and to beauty of 
person he added a polish of manner and a freshness of intel- 
lect which could not fail to plca«c the sovereign Janies 
was po enraptured with his new courtier, that he did not 
conceal the pleasure he took in Ins society , so much so, that 
the I arls of Bedford, Pembroke, and llcrlford, before wliotn 
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lie uttered liis eulogiumsj conceived at once a plan of maldng 
tlie young man a rival to Somerset, 

These noblemen consulted together, and took the queen 
into their counsels, wlio, though she foresau' the danger of 
introducing a new enemy, who ■would probably become as 
powerful as the old, could not but acknoAvledge tliat the 
removal of the present tyrant was worth a trial. From this 
juncture the star of Somerset began to wane, and another 
and powerful party sprung up, attached to tlic rising for- 
tunes of the new Favourite, which threatened soon to destroy 
the influence of the old. 

'When Somerset sold the office of cup-bearer to George 
Villiers, he ajjpears to have forgotten that another might 
supplant him in the favour of a king who dwelt on " good 
looks and handsome accoutrements.^^ The cup-bearer was 
a dangerous rival. Care and anxiety, and the gnawings of 
conscience, had greatly changed the once joyous, careless, 
and free tone of Somerset’s character ,* and probably the king 
had begun to weary of him, even before he beheld his rival. 
The influence of Frances over her husband, he felt, had greatly 
weaned him from himself, and his assumption of authority 
disgusted him ; while certain state secrets, of which the earl 
is supposed to have been the possessoi’, rendered him an 
object of fear. 

The enemies of Somerset also laboured strenuously to set 
up Villiers as his rival ; but James had formed a cunning 
plan of taking no one to his favour unless specially recom- 
mended by the queen, “ that if she should complain after- 
wards of the dear one, he might make answer, ‘ It is along 
of yourself, for you commended him unto me.’ ” The task 
of gaining the queen was committed to Archbishop Abbot, 
and after long refusing she consented with these prophetic 
words — “ My lord, you know not what you desire. If Vil- 
liers gain the royal favour, we shall all be sufferers ; I shall 
not be spared more than others j the king will teach him to 
treat us all with pride and contempt,” 

Somerset saw that his power was decaying ; he was aware 
of his master’s caprice, and trembled for the consequences. 
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He Tvas not •so blind to bis danger as Court Parouiitcs bare 
nsually been, and taking the advantage of a moment’s kind- 
ness, he threir himself at the feet of the king, told him he 
■was beset -with enemies, 'who would not fail to in\ ent •some 
crime ■which they would lay to bis charge, and entreated him 
to grant him a free pardon, signed and sealed, for all ofFenecs 
which he might ever have committed James bad his own 
reasons for consenting to this bold request, and intended to 
have done so to the full, but the queen became aware of the 
scheme, and before the great seal was affixed to the document, 
prevented its taking effect 

The king wished the two favourites to live in harmony, 
hut Somerset haughtily spumed the advances of Vilhers 
According to "Weldon, the new cup-bearer waited upon the 
chamberlain, and told him that be desired to be bis “ servant 
nnd creature,” and to take liis court preferment wholly under 
Ills power, and Somerset frankly replied, “ I will liavc none 
of your service, and you shall have none of my favour I 
will, if I can, break your ncek ” ** Had Somerset onl) com- 
plied with Villicrs,” continues Weldon, ” Overbury's death 
had still been raked up in his own ashes ” Tlic court, there- 
fore, was soon divided into two parties 

III the meantime a fearful discovery "was going on Some 
dark suspicions had long been whispered , but it was not till 
the latter end of Julv, 1G15, that mfonnation accidentally 
reached some members of the Government that Ovcrhnry 
had been unfairly made away with One after another wit- 
ncs'cs nppcareil, proofs were found of the part that Somerset 
nnd Ins countess had played in the murder of Sir Thomas 
nnd no doubt could remain of their guilt Still, the chief 
object of the investigation — secretly earned on by his enemies 
—was not aware of the gulf bcncatli his feet, and imagined 
him-'clf vet secure in the favour of lus royal fnend The 
King’s duplicity on tins occasion is almost incrciliblc, and is 
sufficient alone to show the character of James m its true 
colours, and cover him with obloquy, if almost every action 
of his lift, had not already done so Somerset was with the 
King at Iloyston at the very moment when circumstances had 
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brmifriil flic iruiU of Overlmry’s nmnler so near (o the carl 
and ('oimless, tliat .Intne!^ dirrctecl Chief .Tnst ire Coho to make 
out a warrant for tlieir committal. The royal hypocrite M'as 
in the net of embracing the lost earl with the appearance of 
the til most tenderness^ when the messenger from the Lord 
Chief .Lsstiec enmc to arrest him. Somerset complained 
loudlv of the. inditjnitv oilVrcd to the king hv his heing’arrcsted 
in the royal presence, and exclaimed that never had such an 
allVont heen oflered to a peer of Ihigland. “Nay, man,” 
s.nid the king, wheedlingly, “ if Coke .sends for air, I must 
go.” lie then hung about, his neck, shibhering hi.s cheeks, 
s.aying, “For God’.s snke, when shall I see thee again? On 
my soul, I shall neither cat nor sh*ep until you come again !” 
Tlic earl told him, “ On i^ronday.” “ ForGotPs sake, let 
me!” .said James. “ Shrdl I? shall I?” .and lolled about 
his neck: “then for Gori’s sake, trivo thv Indv this kis.s for 
me,” doing the .same at the stair’s head, the middle, and the 
foot of the stairs. The unhappy hkavonritc departed ; yet he 
was not in his coach when the king used these very words, 
which wore repeated to Sir A. Weldon — “Now, the dcil gae 
with thee, for I will never sec thy face main” Tliis was at 
ten o’clock in the morning. About three in the afternoon 
the Lord Chief Justice arrived at Foyston, and to him James 
complained that Somer.«et and liis wife Jiad made him a go- 
hetween in their adultery and murder. lie commanded 
him, with all the scrutiny possible, to search into the bottom 
of the foul conspirac}’’, and to .spare no man, how great 
soever. And, in conclusion, he said to Coke, “God’s curse 
he upon you and yours if you .sjiare any of them ! and 
God’s curse be upon me and mine if I pardon any one of 
them !”* 

It needed not the king’s exhortation to induce the Chief 
Justice to sift tlie matter to the bottom, and Coke, -who had 
many motives besides the love of justice, was not idle. He 
had owed many previous obligations to Somerset, but he saw 
tliat the earl could never again be of use to him. He and 
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bis brotber commissioners took, three Imndttd examina- 
tions^ and a dreadful tissue of iniquity was speedily un- 
raTelled. 

Somer'set was committed to tbc Tower on the 18th October, 
1615, Richard "Weston haMng made a full confession, hut 
the countes'^, being shortly about to become a mother, was 
for thc*time placed under surveillance Sir Jervas Elwes, 
Turner, TranVlin, and Weston, were convicted and banged 
dunng the month of November On the Gth Apnl, 1610, 
we Icam from ^Ir. Chamberlain that “ tbc Lady of Somerset 
was commuted to the Tower on so short warning, that she 
had scant leisure to shed a few tears over her little daughter 
at the parting, othemise she earned herself every way con- 
stantly enough, saving that she did pa‘^sionatd> deprecate 
and entreat the lieutenant that she might not he lodged m 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s lodging” 

Somewhat Ic«s than three years had elapsed since that 
gorgeous di-’play of weddmg gift* and entertainments already 
noticed, when, on the 2 Ith and 25th of May, m the year 
IGIC, a still more imponng spectacle occurred, in which the 
principal actors m the former scenes ogam engrossed the 
eyes and cars of the public Ou the first of tlicac days tbc 
Countess of Somerset, and on the second the carl, held up 
tlicir hands in Westminster Hall, whore all the nobles and 
courtiers of the realm, and a multitude of more humble 
bystanders, perhaps the icry ludniduals who had for- 
merly echoed their prai'ics or joined chorus in their 
cpithalamiunis, were now assembled to hear them nnsner 
upon the arraignments for the crime of murder All places 
of public busmens and amusement were deserted during tlicse 
proccetbngs, so intense was the Cuno-^ity thus cvcitcd. Tor 
not only was Somcr««cl chargetl with the mimlcr of his former 
friend, but Coke openly rccu«cil him of that of the Fnnee, 
ami thus spread horror and constcmalioti throughout the 
kingdom. Tlie queen caught the alarm, and U was soon 
ponfidcnlly asserted that a plot bad Iwcu formeil, not infmot 
to the Gunpowder treason, to poison her, her son, I'nucc 
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Charles, and the Pnuce Palatine, in order that the Princess 
Elizabeth might he married to a son of Lord Suffolk, the 
brother of Prances Howard, 

The interest of the trials was increased by feelings of a 
superstitious nature; for at the previous arraignment of 
Mrs. Turner, whom the countess calls iu a letter “ sweet 
TurneiV^ some mysterious articles were introduced which 
had been seized in the stud}^ of the noted astrologer. Dr. 
Porman. This magician is called by the countess, in a letter, 
dear father and she subscribes herself “ your affectionate 
daughter.” He supplied her with potions to chill the love 
of Lord Essex for her, and philters to kindle that of the Earl 
of Somerset. The articles consisted of enchanted papers and 
“ waxen figures,” a piece of human skin, and a black scarf full 
of white crosses. A roll of devils’ names had been produced 
at Mrs. Turner’s trial, just before a crash was heard from one 
of the scaffolds which were erected round the hall : this 
sudden noise, we are told, caused ''great fear, tumult, and 
confusion among all the spectators, every one feeling as if 
the devil had been present, and was grown angry to have his 
workmanship showed by such as were not his scholars.” 
There was also produced a list on parchment, written by 
Porman, signifying " what ladies loved lords” in the court. 
The Lord Chief Justice grasped this startling document, 
glanced his eye over it, and then insisted that it should not 
be read. People immediately said that the first name on 
the list was that of Coke’s own wife, the Lady Hatton. 

Writers, to whom every minute partieular of these trials 
seems to have been matter of the deepest interest, relate that 
Lady Somerset wore a dress of " blaek tammel, a cypress 
chaperon, a ruff and cuffs of cobweb lawn.” On taking her 
place, the countess " made three reverences to his grace and 
the peers.” The Lord High Steward having explained the 
object of the proceedings, the Clerk of the Crown said, 

“ Prances, Countess of Somerset, hold up your hand.” She 
did so, and continued holding it up till the Lieutenant of 
the Tower told her to put it down. The indictment was 
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then read "Whilst it vras reading, a deadly paleness spread 
itself over her countenance — she trembled, and shed ‘some 
tears At the part nrherc tlic name of Weston, the actual 
perpetrator of the murder of Sir T Overbury, was first men- 
tioned, her courage forsooV her She put her fan before her 
face, and there, in horror and agony, lield it, covering her face 
until the reading of the indictment was concluded On being 
called to plead, the countess, mahing an obeisance, answered. 
Guilty, inth a low voice, but wonderful fearful ” When 
ashed if she had any cause to allege whv sentence of death 
should not be pronounced on her, she answered, can 
much aggraiale, but cannot extenuate my fault I desire 
mercy, and that the lords niU intercede for roc to the king ” 
This she spoke '' so low, humbly, and fearfully,*' that Sir 
Trancis Bacon, then Attomcy-Goncral, who sat near her, 
was obliged to repeat the words to the Lord High Steward 
Sentence of death uas then passed, but m pa«ung it, the 
last named functionary told the beautiful but guilty woroan, 
who looked faint, and sick, and 6pintle««», and trembled 
excessively, “ Since the lords ha\c heard wjtli what humility 
and gnef you liaic confessed the fact, 1 do not doubt they 
will ^tgnlfy so much to the king, and mediate for his grace 
towards you ** 

An eve witnc^^s observes that the counters, upon her 
arraignment, “ won pUy by her «obcr demeanour, which, in 
my opinion, was more curious and confident than was fit for 
a lady in such distress, and yet she shed, or made sliow of, 
some tears diiera times ” Another eye ivjtnc’S writes, *‘Thc 
countess, after sentence given, in a most humble, yet not 
ba«c manner, besought the Lord High Slcwanl, and then 
likewise the re«t of llic lonl*, that they would be pleaded to 
mediate his majesty on her behalf, for his gracious favour 
ami mercy, which they promi«cd to do, and then ex- 
pressing her inward sorrow, by the many tears she shctl, 
dcprtttl ” 

Camden records the um»cr«al commiseration of tlic spec- 
tators In tho«c times, as on vanotis occasions nt tlic 
present day, ami probably as long as Iiuman nature endures, 
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the sympathies of mankind for a spectacle of suffering 
humanity (especially in the instance of a lovely woman over- 
whelmed by contrition and fear of death) immediately 
presented to the eyes, outweighed in strength the sentiments 
of justice, and effaced the recollection of a crime marked by 
extraordinary malice and cruelty. 

Lord Essex, the former husband of tlie countess, was pre- 
sent at her trial, but seemed purposely to keep out of public 
observation and the sight of the wife of his boyhood. 

On the next day, the trial of the once powerful Favourite 
took place. The love of personal decoration, for which 
Somerset was remarkable, displayed itself in that attention 
to dress by which his early fortunes had been so much 
advanced. The earl appeared at the bar in the cloak and 
George, and other insignia of the Order of the Garter. He 
was further apparelled “ in a plain bla'ek satin suit, laid with 
two white laces in a seam ; a gown of orient velvet, lined 
with unshorn ; all the sleeves laid with satin lace ; a pair of 
gloves with satin tops ; his hair curled.” It was observed 
that his visage was pale, his beard long, his eyes sunk 
in his head.” Somerset pleaded “ Not guilty ” to the 
indictment thus solemnly opened by Serjeant Montague 
*^My Lord High Steward of England, and you, my Lords, 
this cannot but be a heavy spectacle unto you, to see that 
man, that not long since, in great place, with a white staff, 
went before the king, now at this bar hold up his hand for 
blood j but this is the change of fortune — nay, I might 
better say, the hand of God, and work of justice, which is 
the king’s honour,” The prisonei’, who displayed far more 
ability than he had ever been supposed to possess, maintained 
his innocence, and defended himself so ably, that the trial 
lasted eleven hours. The peers returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” 
and Somerset, when brought again to the bar, and asked 
whether he had anything to say why judgment of death 
should not be given against him, answered, The sentence 
that is passed upon me must be just ; I only desire a death 
according to my degree. My Lords the peers, I beseech you, 
as you have been the judges of this day,, so you will be my. 
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intercessors/^ Then my Lord Steward broke his staff, the 
court dissolved, and the pidsoner "was carried away. 

Towards the concluding part of the trial, the dramatic 
effect of the scene was increased by a multitude of torches 
casting a glimmering light through the high and •vaulted 
roofs of the hall, and making transiently \*isible the counte* 
nances of the judges, the councillors, the peers, peeresses, and 
the mixed audience that crowded the lofty scaffoldings. It 
was at this period that the Earl of Somerset commenced his 
defence. On various great occasions he had been set up as 
the idol to be admired of all eyes. He was still wearing the 
glittering ensigns of the highest order qf knighthood, but was 
now pleading for his life. He had to exculpate himself from a 
charge of deep and mysterious malignity.. His own wife had 
confessed her guilt. It was supposed by some that ho would 
be overwhelmed by the consciousness of crime or the sense 
of shame. It was doubted whether he had abilities to make 
any impression on a public assembly. Suspicions wore 
abroad that, in a moment of despair, he would make revela- 
tions that ■w ould cause the king to tremble on his throne. 
Repeated attempts were made, during the trial, by the Lord 
High Steward (Ellesmere) to shako his firmness, and divert 
him from indicating his innocence, by plainly telling him 
that his life w ould be spared or not, accortUng as he made a 
coufc«siou or demanded n verdict. Nevertheless, as an eye- 
witness observes, " A thing worthy of note in him was his 
constancy and undauntcil carnage in all the time of his 
arraignment, which, as it began, so it did continue to the 
end, without any change or alteration." Amidst the mixed 
expectations of the audience, the Karl of Somerset began a 
speech in which he displayed a resolution of demeanour and a 
flow of .natural eloquence that might ha\ c become a suffering 
patriot. Among many of the bxstawders he proiluccd an 
impre«vion of his innocence. Other orations have been 
sjokcu in the storictl Imll of Westminster, with the eloquence 
of which the carl’s speech will not admit for n moment of 
being comparctl ; but the assemblies which have filled its 
Spacious fabric from its area to its roof were not, perhaps, 
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moved with more tlirilling excitement, even by the voice of 
StrafiFoi’d, or Burke, or Sheridan, than by the Earl of Somerset 
pleading for his life. 

Though the inferior actors in this horrible tragedy suffered 
a merited punishment for their crimes, the two chief actors 
were pai’doned — ^that is to say, the countess received a re- 
mission of her sentence on the 17th of July following; but that 
which was sent to the earl was refused by him. He was, he 
said, an innocent and injured man, and would accept nothing 
less than a reversal of the judgment. This could not be 
granted ; and although he might have had his pardon, with 
all his jewels restored to him, and an allowance of 4000/. 
a year, Lord and Lady Somerset continued to live together 
prisoners in the Tower, until the 18th January, 1633, when' 
the king, by order in council, set them at liberty, confining 
them, however, to either G-rayes, or Cowsham, two houses of 
Lord Wallingford, in Oxfordshire, and a distance of three 
miles from either of them. 

Dissatisfied with Buckingham, King James, in the last 
year of his reign, renewed his correspondence 'with Somerset, 
and gave him hopes of a complete restoration to favour. 
James also promised to restore Somerset’s property, but 
died before he did so ; and Somerset, vainly petitioning 
Charles to fulfil his father’s promise, was reduced to great 
poverty and obscurity. Every spark of that passion which 
had led him to crime and danger was extinguished in his 
breast, and for the future he looked upon his countess as a 
fiend who had betrayed and ruined him. The love which 
had caused him and his wife, Wilson tells us, “ Xo break 
through all restraints of decency or shame, declined in the 
private life to which they were condemned, until they 
loathed the sight of each other; and for long, though 
residing in the same house, they lived as strangers, and 
never met again.” At length, in 1633, death put an end 
to her shame and her despair ; she expired, after a lingering 
and painful illness, leaving one daughter, who was brought 
up in careful ignorance of the crimes of her parents. Anne 
Carr, at the death of her wretched mother, was young, 
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■beautiful, and full of kindness and amiability. ‘VNllliam 
Lord Russell, afterwards Earl and Duke of Bedford, became 
attacked to her. His father, naturally averse to an ailianco 
with the Somersets, desired him to choose a wife out of any 
family but that. Opposition only strengthened their attach- 
ment. The king sent the Duke of Lennox to Bedford, to 
intercede for the young couple, who at length consented, 
provided Somerset gave a fortune of 12,000/. with Ins 
daughter. To do this, the latter was forced to sell his 
house at Chisivick, his plate, jewels, and furniture j and the 
once rich and profuse Faiouritc, by thus reducing himself to 
complete poverty, secured the happiness of his beloved^ 
child, who married Lord Russell in 1G37, and became the 
mother of that ‘William Lord Russell wlio died on thq 
scaffold in 1033. The dreadful antecedents of her parents’ 
career had been so sedulously concealed from tbc knowledge 
of Lady Russell, that some time after her marriage she was 
found in a swoon on tbc floor, haring read in a pamphlet 
an account of the frightful crimes of which licr father and 
mother had been convicted. 

The Earl of Somerset survived his wife until the yeai 
1G45 : he was buried in St. PnuVs, Covent Garden. Sucl i 
a trait as the sacrifice of all he possessed to insure thi ) 
union of his dauglitcr iritli the object of her affections, got < 
far to render tlic supjiosition probable that, but for lii* i 
misfortune in meeting with Frances Ilowanl, Carr might 
not hai c been so guilty as temptation made liim. The Earl 
appeared both humble and penitent in his fall, and his 
cliirming daughter shines out amidst the darkness of his 
dc«tmj, like a bright guiding star promising him forgive- 
ness. 
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HE I'AVOUHITES OF LOUIS TIHi) JUST (XIIL OP FllANCE). 


I. 


on Luy.vi:s — ^rADA^^l: D’liAUTr.rouT — .mademoiselle 

DE LA EAYETTE. 

T he bolt! and startling coup-cV6lof irJjicb, l)j the destruc- 
tion of the Ilaliiin favourites of ]\Iarie dc’ jMedici^ 
emancipated tlic youthful Louis the J ust from their thraldom, 
only threw him, -when he first grasped the sceptre, the more 
entirely under the sway of his own especial Favourite, Charles 
de Luynes. We will but glance, in passing, at tbe humble 
antecedents of one destined to play a prominent and brilliant 
part during a bi'icf but very eventful period of French histoiy. 
His father, Albert de Luynes, son of Guillaume Segui’, a 
canon of tbe cathedral of Marseilles, and of the said ecclesi- 
astie’s housekeeper, having shoAvn great courage and aptitude 
as an officer of the royal bodyguard of archers, obtained fi-om 
Heniy the Great the governorship of Pont-Saint-Esprit. 
His eldest son, Charles, began life in the modest career of a 
page in the household of the Count de Lude, who is said to 
have procured him a small pension for the support of himself 
and two brothers, and afterwards took him to court on the 
occasion of the nuptials of Henry IV. and Marie de^ Medici. 
The sole inheritance of these almost portionless boys was a 
small dairy-farm, of the annual value of twelve hundred 
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Hvres. Tlie young page induced the kind-hearted Count to re- 
ceive histno brothers, Tvhon-CTcalmost totally without resources, 
gratuitously into his suite, in order that he might be able to 
share with them the four hundred crowns annually, which, 
together with his slender patrimony, formed his sole income. 
This favour conceded, the three young adventurers discarded 
the simple names of Charles, Honor^ and Leon Albert, by 
which they had been previously known, and assumed those 
of Luyncs, Cadenct, and Brantes, from the field, the vineyard, 
and a small sand island beside them, which comprised their 
joint estate — “ possessions/* as Bassompierre facetiously ob- 
ser\cs, over wliich a hare leaped every day/* Poor ns they 
were in worldly gear, the three brothers — bold, handsome, 
light-hearted, and enterprising lads — continued to exist, with 
considerable diiRcuUy, as gentlemen ; for it was notorious 
that at this time they had but one cloak — in those days an 
indispensable article of dress— between them j a circumstance 
by which two were compelled to avoid observation while the 
third fulfilled his duties. So little, however, were their 
services valued by the Count dc Lude, that he was in the 
habit of declaring that they were fit for nothing but "to 
catch green jays a reproach they owed to their skill in 
drc«8ing sparrow-hawks to take small birds, and to which he 
was far from -supposing, when he gave it utterance, that they 
would ultimately be indebted for an advancement in life and 
a prosperity almost fabnlous. 

Such, however, came to pass. Charles dc Luyncs had not 
l>ccn long at court before he asrertained the passion of tbeyoung 
jirince for falconry; and having carefully trained two of bis 
miniature hawks, be causcil them to bcoficrcdin his name to 
the Dauphin. Louis was dchghtcd by their docility and skill, 
and dcsircil that their donor should be presented to him. 
Wijcn !»c found that the page was deeply versed in all the 
mjstcries of that sport to which he was himself so much 
aiiachctl, he thenceforward constantly commanded his atten- 
dance whcncTCf he pursued his favourite pastime in the 
ganlcns of the Tuilcrics. 

At this period Dc Loyncs had already attained his thirtieth 
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year ; and \Yitli admirable self-government, be had so 
thoroughly controlled himself as to disguise the salient 
features of his character. No one consequently suspected 
either his latent ambition, or the violent passions which he 
had craft enough to conceal ; and thus the very individuals 
who were the objects of his hatred regarded him merely as 
a shallow and superficial young man, whose whole soul 
was centred in the puerile sports to which he had addicted 
himself. 

It was not, however, solely to take small birds that De 
Luynes aspired, when he thus found himself the chosen com- 
panion of the Dauphin ; he had other talents, which he exerted 
so zealously, that ere long he made himself indispensable. 
Gifted with a magnificent person, insinuating manners, and 
that ready tact by which an indolent nature is unconsciously 
Toused to excitement, he soon obtained an extraordinary in- 
fluence over his royal playmate, by the power which he 
possessed of overcoming his habitual apathy, and causing him 
to enter with zest and enjoyment into the pleasures of his 
age. Henry IV., who perceived with gratification the bene- 
ficial effect produced upon the saturnine nature of his son, and 
who was moreover touched by the almost paternal devotion 
of the page, appointed him to the household of the Dauphin, 
and augmented his income to twelve hundred crowns; and 
thenceforward he became at once the companion, the coun- 
sellor, and the Favourite of the young Louis ; and at the 
desire of the prince, he was created Maitre des Oiseautv du 
Cabinet (Master of the Royal Aviary). 

Time passed on. The great Henry was suddenly struck 
down by the knife of Ravaillac — ^the Dauphin succeeded to 
the throne of his murdered father — the Regency tottered 
under the machinations of the great nobles and the intrigues 
and rapacity of the Italian favourites of the queen-mother. 
Cabals and conspiracies kept the nation in one perpetual state 
of anxiety and unrest j but the influence of De Luynes con- 
tinued undiminished ; and neither Marie de’ Medici nor her 
ministers apprehended any danger from an association that 
was fated to produce the most serious consequences, while the 
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princes of the blood ‘were equally disiuclmcd to disturb the 
amusements by ■winch the young monarch was so entirely 
absorbed as to pay little attention to the important ments 
winch succeeded each other about him 

As he grew older, Louis became still more attached to Ins 
Favourite His discontented spirit made him irntahle under 
cNcrj disappointment, and vindictive towards tho'e by whom 
his wishes were opposed He detested alike explanation and 
remonstrance, and from He Luyncs he neicr encountered 
either the one or the other. Under the remonstrances of 
his mother ho became sullen , to the arrogant assumption of 
the princes and the^Iarshal d’Ancrc he opposed an apatlictic 
silence, winch caused them to believe that it was nnfeltj and 
it was only to Dc Luyncs that he poured forth all bis indig- 
nation, that he complained with bitterness of tlie iron rule of 
^lane, the insolence of his nobles, and the ostentatious pro- 
fusion of the Italian , contrasting the fir&t with his own 
hclplc‘*s«ess, the second with the insignificance to which ho 
was condemned, and the last to the almost penury to which 
he was compelled to submit 

No pnucc had cicr a more attentive or n more interested 
auditor The enemies of the young Louis were al»o those 
of his ra\ourile , and the eldest son of the old captain of the 
archer-guard being equally vnm and ambitious, was conse- 
quently mimical to all who occupied the high places to which 
he himself aspired Morcoicr, the poverty and pow erlc^sncss of 
the young monarch necessarily iniolicd tho^e of Ins follower, 
and thus both by inclination and by mtcrc<«t Dc Luyncs was 
bound to share the antipathies of his master 

Like all faiounlc*, morcoicr, he soon made a host of 
personal adicrsanc^, while, as thcMiwcrc far from 8u«qccling 
the height to which he was uUnnately destined to attain, 
they look little pains to dissemble their dislike and contempt 
of llic new mmion, and thus, ere long, Ue Luyncs had 
nma*''ed a wciglity load of halrctl m his licart To luni it 
npjKrarcil lliat atl Ujc great dignitaries of the kingdom, 
atlliougli boni to llie rank they held, wtre engrossing tiouonrs 
which, iKisH-'jcd os Ic was of the faiour of the soitrcign, 
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slioulcl liavc been conferred on himself; but the especial 
antipathy of the arrogant adventurer was directed against the 
queen, the jMarshal d^Ancre, and the President Jeannin. To 
account for his bitter feeling towards ]\Iarie de’ Medici, it is 
only necessary to state that, blinded by his ambition, he had 
dared to display for the haughty princess a passion wliieli was 
coldly and disdainfully repulsed, and that he had vo-wed to 
avenge the overtlirow of his hopes. 

His haired of Concini is as easily explained, it being 
merely the jealousy of a rival favourite. As we have 
already observed, the Italian was to the mother of the king 
precisely what De Luynes was to the king himself ; and as 
IMarie possessed more power than her son^ so also was her 
follower more richly recompensed. The President Jeannin 
was, likewise, especiallj' distasteful to De Luynes, as he made 
no secret of his dissatisfaction at the frivolous existence of 
the young sovereign, and his desire that he should exchange 
the boyish diversions to which he was addicted for pursuits 
more -worthy of his high station; while, at the same time, he 
exhibited tow^ards the Favourite an undisguised disdain, which 
excited all the worst passions of its object. 

Thus, insignificant as he appeared to those who were 
basking in favour, and who esteemed themselves too highly to 
waste one thought upon the obsequious dependent of a youth- 
ful and wayward sovereign, who suffered himself to be guided 
by those about him as though reckless of the result of their 
conflicting ambitions, it will be readily understood that De 
Luynes was laying up a store of antipathies, which z’equired 
only time and opportunity to develop themselves, and 
ultimately bear the most bitter fruits; and already did 
the active Favourite begin to enjoy a foretaste of the coming 
harvest. ’ Ever earnest for right, Louis XIIT. never exhibited 
any personal energy to secure it, and consequently could 
effect nothing of himself ; readily prejudiced, alike by his 
own caprices and by the representations of others, his very 
anxiety to act as became a monarch rendered him vulnerable 
to the intrigues of those whose interests tended to mislead 
his judgment ; and as De Luynes, while sharing his su 
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sUtious acts of o%erstra\ncd devotion, or amusing bis idleness 
•with the futilities of falconry and other even less dignified 
sports, did not fail occasionally and cautiously to allude to 
more senous subjects, the hoy king listened eagcilv to the 
recitals and opinions of his chosen fnend, and finished by 
adopting all his views 

This fact soon became so obvious to Concmi, that the mly 
Italian, who dreaded lest the day might not be far distant 
when the son of ^lane dc’ hlcdici would shake off the yoke 
of ber quasi regency and aa*:^! his own prerogative, resolved 
to secure the good offices of Be Luynes, and for this purpose 
he induced M dc Condfi to restore to the king the govern- 
ment of Amboi'ic, representing to the pnnee the slight 
importance of such a possession to a person of his rank, and 
the conviction which its voluntary surrender must impress 
•upon the ministers of his desire to strengthen the royal ewe 
Xct it not be supposed, however, that at the period of which 
we ^vnte, such a surrender could for a moment be brought 
about gratuitously, and thu%whcii the first pnnee of the blood 
was at length induced to yield to the representations of his 
insuhous adviser, the terms of the bargain were fully under- 
stood on both sides , but even when he had succeeded m 
obtaining (he consent of M dc Condt bim«clf to the 
arrangement, Concini had still to overcome the scruples of 
the quccti-molhcr, to whom he hastened to suggest that 
the vacated government should he bestowed upon Charles dc 
Ltiyncs 

As he anticipated, ISlnnc dc^ Mcdici was starlled by so 
extraordinary a proposition Be Luyncs was a mere hanger- 
on of the court, the companion of the boyish pleasures of 
her eon, and without one claim to honour or ndvaiiccnicnt 
But these very arguments ftrcngthciicd the position of the 
'Mnrslml The jioserty of tlie king^sravounte sccurcil, as he 
01 erred, his fidelity to lho«e who might hy the foundations 
of his fortune , and if, as the astute llalnn moreover cleverly 
TcmaiVcd, Dc Luyncs was tii truth inertly the pliymalc of 
tl c monarch, he pos«es*cd at least the merit of engrossing his 
thoughts, and of thus rctidcnng him less desirous to control 
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or criticise the measures of others. Marie yielded to this 
argument ; she had begun to love power for its own sake ; 
and she could not disguise from herself that her future 
tenure of authority must depend solely upon the will of the 
young sovereign. In order, therefore, to secure to herself 
the good offices of one so influential with his royal master as 
De Luynes, she consented to follow the advice of Concini, 
who forthwith, in her name, remunerated M. de Conde, for 
his secession, by upwards of a hundred thousand crowns, and 
the grandson of Guillaume Segnr, canon of Marseilles, became 
governor of the city and fortress of Amboise. 

The rise of diaries de Luynes, therefore, from poverti'" 
and obscurity to an assured position at court was singularly 
rapid. In a few years, dating from his first appointment, he 
became Captain of the Louvre, June, 1615; Counsellor of 
State, November, 1615; Captain of the Band of Gentlemen 
in Ordinary, December, 1615 ; Grand Falconer of France, 
October, 1616, an office which he purchased from the heirs 
of Andre de la Chflstaigneraie; and Master of the Royal 
Aviary, March, 1617. He had apartments in the Louvre. 
His influence became so great, that it cast a dark shadow 
across the path of the queen-mother’s favourite Concini, and 
scared the confident Italian at the summit of his fortunes. 
With the bribe of the governorship of Amboise he had hoped 
to have got rid of the presence of his rival, but De Luynes 
refused to quit the court for the seat of his government; 
and Sauveterre, first valet of the king’s chamber, fore- 
shadowed the disgrace with which his friend was menaced, 
in remarking to the queen-mother in the presence of Concini : 
^^You have then, madam, another favourite wherewith to 
provide the king, your son, of whom you would be more sure 
than of De Luynes; for that he must have one, you well 
know; and should you by chance choose one more enter- 
prising and of loftier rank, you perhaps might repent of 
getting rid of the present favourite.” Following this counsel, 
therefore, De Luynes was suflpered to enjoy the royal presence 
unmolested, but he laboured, nevertheless, long and unre- 
mittingly to undermine the power of Concini. How the 
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flcstniction of the queen’s Italian favourite Tvas at length 
brought about by De Luvnes, trc have already shown in onr 
narnti^e of the career of Eleonora Gahgai and her husband, 
Concino Concini 

It was only a change of masters for the young Louis, and 
it left hisGrand Ealconcr to reign in his ri\ aVs ‘stead “Never,” 
savs Voltaire, “did faiountc further exert a predominating 
influence over a weak and irresolute mind , he obtained all 
be wished, or, to tspeak with more exactness, he accorded 
cvcrytlnng he desired ” Ignorant as he was of all that con- 
cerned affairs of State, ho hesitated not, however, to take 
the government upon htm^sclf single-handed Iromcdialely 
after Coiicini’s murder, he gave proofs alike of Ins jealousy 
and his aiidity Desirous above all things to withdraw the 
king from the control of his mother, he retained her for fifteen 
dais prisoner in her own apartments, prc\ anted her from all 
communication with her son, save in writing, and eau«od her 
to be exiled to Blois lie next disembarrassed himself of 
one of her creatures named Travail, a pnest initiated in all 
her «ccrcts, in making bim, under a fal«c accusation, appear 
before the Parliament, hy which he was condemned to be 
broken on the wheel The same tribunal rendered him a 
more signal scriicc It cited the ^larclnoncss d’Ancrc to 
answer for Iirancr crimes, and, througli the pressing gohci- 
tations of tlic all ponerfu! Favountc, condemned her to tlic 
scafibUl, and the reversion of her enormous treasures to tlic 
crown Notwithstanding this latter clause, Dc Lui ncs easily 
Miccccdcd in constituting lumsclf her Iicir, but it was not 
withont (htfirulfy that he managed to appropriate the prin- 
cipal portion of the coveted wealth of his victims Eu Vair, 
with a firmness for iThich the faaountc was not prepared, 
refused for a considerable time to indorse the letters of con- 
pjgnmciit which had been granted by the king to that effect, 
declaring that ns the properly of Concini and lus fimiU had 
liecti coufiseatdl to the crown, it could not be olhcrniie dis- 
]io*c<l of Tins difltcnltj, howeaor, Wfis surmounted after the 
fashion of the jicricxl, and the signature of the scrupulous 
nuiuster was purchased by the nch bi4iopric of Liiicux , 
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after wliicli Do Luyncs of himself negatived tlic destruction 
of the magnificent hotel of the ill-fated ]\rarslial, to M'hich 
he tratisforrcd his own cstahlishnient, and then proeceded to 
enforce his claims upon the funded property in Home. His 
pretension was, however, ojiposcd by the Pope, who declared 
that all moneys confiscated within the Homan States must 
necessarily revert to himself; and Louis XTIf., after having 
in vain cjidcavourcd to induce the Sovcrcign-PoulitT to rescind 
this declaration, found himself ultimately compelled to malic 
a donation of the five hundred thousand francs, claimed b}’’ 
his Favourite, to the cathedral of St. Pctcr.=i= 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, in his turn, refused to 
recognise the right of Do Luyncs to the funds which had 
been intrusted to him by the IHarslml d'Ancrc, but from a 
higher and a holier motive ; as the young Count dc la Pena 
was no sooner set at liljcrty, with an injunction immediately 
to leave France, than he received him with all the sympathy 
due to his unmerited misfortunes, and put him in possession 
of this remnant of his inheritance. Thenceforward the son 
of Coucini remained in Italy until the year 1G31, when he 
fell a victim to the plague. 

Tlic king and queen left Paris immediately after the queen- 
mother, and remained a fortnight afN^incennes ; after which the 
king returned to the Louvre; where, instead of endeavouring, 
according to the sage advice of his ministei’s, to render the 
absence of his mother unfelt by the adoption of measures 
calculated to prove that he was equal to the responsibility 
he had been so eager to assume, Louis soon returned to the 
puerile amusements he had latterly affected to despise, and 
spent the day in colouring prints, beating a drum, blowing a 
bugle, or making jets d^eau until quills. On one occasion, 
when Bassompierre was complimenting him upon the facility 
with which he acquired everything that he desired to learn, 
he replied, with great complacency, I must begin again 
with my hunting-horn, which I blow very well ; and I will 
practise for a wliole day.^^ 

Be careful, sire,^^ was the reply of the courtier ; “ I 
Sismondi, vol. xxii.; Le Vassw, vol. i. 
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Tfould not advise your majesty to indulge too much in such 
a diversion, as it is injunous to the chest , and I hav e even 
heard it asserted that the late King Cliarlcs IX burst a 
bloodvessel on the lungs from his abu^c of that instrument, 
an accident which terminated his life ” 

“ "You are wrong, sir,** said Louis, with one of his cold, 
saturnine loohs, "it was his quarrel with Catherine dc* 
Jledici which caused Ins death If he had not follou ed tlic 
excellent advice of the ^farechal dc Rets, and resided with her 
at Jlanccanx, he would not have died so young'** 

Bassotnpicrrc was silenced, and thenceforward resolved 
never again to mention the name of the queen mother in the 
presence of his royal roaster 

In order to enlist the popular opinion in Ins favour, Dc 
Luyncs had induced the king to recall the old inimstcrs to 
power , and the people, still remembering the wisdom which 
they had di’^playcd dnnng their administration, welcomed 
with JO) the reappearances of Sillcry, Villcroy, and Jeanmn 
jn council, but although the favourite ostensibly recognised 
their privileges, he was far from pretending to permit their 
inlctfcTcncc with Ins own iiitctcsls , and bo thoroughly did 
he enslave the mind of the young king, that while Louis, 
like a schoolboy who had played truant, and who, rcsolv ed 
to enjoj Ins new found liberty to the uttermost, was con- 
stantlj changing his place of nhoile, and visiting in turn 
St Germain, Fonlamchlcau, ViUcra CoUertts, and ^lonccaux, 
without one thought sav c the mere amusement of the hour, Dc 
Luyncs was multiplying his precautions to prevent a recon- 
ciliation between the mother and son — an event winch must, 
as he bchcvdl, whenever it should occur, prove the rum of 
his own fortunes lor this purpose, so soon ns he saw a 
cloud upon the brow of the rojal stripling, he Inslcucd to 
denm for him ^mc new and cacilmg pursuit, winch might 
tend to deaden his rcmofc for the px^t, and to rcmlir him 
more ccm«cious of tlic value of that moral crnaucijiation 
which he had piircha«ed at so fearful n price, but ere Jong 
even this fubllc i>ohcy faded to dinqiatc the ajprt-hciisionfl 
* L 
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of (lie Favourite. Like all persons "wlio occupy a false posi- 
tion, of \Yhich they fullj’ appreciate the uncertain tenure, he 
became suspicious of all around him, and would not allow 
any individual, whatever miglit be his rank, to approach the 
king without his knowledge, nor to attempt to converse with 
him in private. Thus, therefore, wliilc Louis fondly believed 
that he had indeed become a monarch in fact as well as in 
name, he was in reality more enslaved than ever. 

Do Liiyncs having thus obtained the most absolute power, 
not only over the king personally, but also over all State 
afiairs — being anxious to strengthen his position yet more 
by a great alliance, after having for a time contemplated a 
union with the daughter of the Duke do Vendorae, ultimately 
entered into a negotiation for the hand of Mademoiselle de 
iMontbazon,-'^^ daughter of Hcrcule de Eolian, Duke de Mont- 
bazon. This negotiation proved successful; and through her 
means be became closely connected with the most ancient 
and powerful families in the kingdom. The marriage took 
place on the 13th of September, 1617, and the bride was 
admitted to the honours of the tabouret; while, in order to 
render him more acceptable to the haughty houses into 
which the favour of his sovereign had thus afforded him 
ingress, the exulting favourite was elevated to a duchy- 
peerage, and took his seat in the Parliament. 

Thus rapidly enriched and ennobled, De Luynes next 
caused himself to be appointed Lieutenant of the King in 
Normandy ; and this was no sooner done than he entered 
into a negotiation for one of the principal governments in 
the kingdom. Carried away by the full tide of fortune, he 
appeared suddenly to have forgotten that one of the most 
cogent reasons which he had so lately given for the necessity 
of sacrificing the Marshal d^Ancre and his wife was the 
enormous wealth of which they had possessed themselves at 
the expense of the State. His ambition, as well as his 

* After the death of the Constable do Luynes, she married Claude de 
Lorraine, Duhe do Chevreuse,' and became celebrated towards the close of the 
reign of Louis XIII., and during the minority of his successor, for her wit, 
her beauty, her romantic adventures, and her political intrigues. She died at 
a very advanced age in 1679. 
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avarice, became insatiable ; and not contented nitb pusbirig 
bis own fortunes to a height ncicr before attained by a mere 
petty noble, he procured great advantages for his brothers, 
and lodged them in liis apartments in tlic Lomre. Cut 
•while Louis remained unconscious or careless of the new 
bondage into which he had thus fallen, the courtiers and the 
people were Ic'is blind and less fotbcamig. With that reeb- 
Icss light-hcartcdnes'5 which has enabled the Trench in all 
ages to find cause for mirth even in their misfortunes, some 
wag, less scrupulous than inventive, on one occasion, under 
cover of the darbness, affixed a painting above the door 
leading to the rooms occupied by the brothers, which repre- 
Edited the adoration of the Magi, beneath which was printed 
in bold letters, " At the sign of tlie Three Kings/* a practical 
jest which afforded great amusement to the court. 

Another and similar joke current at the time was the 
following : — ^Thc Dube de Bouillon, chief of the malcoutcnta 
who had taken up arms on seeing that the successor of 
Couciiii governed m lus mastcris name with the same dcs|. 
jralisra which had rendered the former favourite so odious^ 
said openly on all occa«iions that ** the court was the samo 
wine-shop as ever, they had only changed the brand ot' 
their cork *’ 

It must, however, be conccdcil that De Luyncs, a man of 
subtle and far-sighted intelligence, having Buccccded in 
becoming the depositary of the entire power of the •sovereign, 
announced the fact fiy nnuguroting an admnustration wi«c 
and firm enough to ruUicc to fedewee the most determined 
of Ins antagonists In 1019 he obtained the liberty of 
Henry, Tnnee of Coud6, who had been arrested by order 
of Mane de* Medici. By such stroke of jiolicy lie “Cpa- 
ralctl the cause of the pnncca of the blood from that of tlic 
Trotevtant^ winch Tendered the latter more ca'^ily reducible 
to ftiibunwion, and prcrenlctl them from putting in execution 
tlic plan wliicli tlicy Iiad furinttl, since the death of tUnry IV., 
of inakntg Trance a fialcrativc republic, on the inotUl of the 
Girman empire ai it then cxirtcd. But the intriguer which 
l)e Luyuev made use of to widen the bnnch lidwecn 
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Louis XIII. and his mother^ together with his illimitable 
ambition and rapacit}’’, soon alienated from him the respect 
of all Frenchmen. Notwithstanding his anxiety to secure 
the confidence and goodwill of the favourite, Riclielieu had 
been one of the first to feel the effects of the hatred con- 
ceived against those who under any pretext adhered to the 
interests of the queen-mother. It is true that on leaving 
Paris he had pledged himself to watch all her proceedings, 
and immediately to report every equivocal circumstance 
which might fall under his observation. But his antece- 
dents were notorious ; he had obtained the favour of Marie 
de’ Medici through the influence of the Marshal d’Ancre, 
and no faith was placed in his promise, De Luynes and 
his colleagues were alike distrustful of his sincerity ; and 
only a few weeks after his arrival at Blois, an order reached 
him by which he was directed to retire forthwith to his 
priory at Coussay, near Mirabeau, and to remain there until 
he should receive further instructions. In vain did Marie 
de’ Medici — who, whatever might be her misgivings of his 
good faith, was nevertheless acutely conscious of the value of 
Eichelieu’s adhesion — entreat of the king to permit his return 
to Blois j her request was denied, and the bishop had no 
alternative save obedience; nor was it long ere De Luynes 
induced Louis to banish him to Avignon. 

Anxious to destroy any latent hope in which she might 
still indulge of. a return to power, De Luynes resolved to 
effect the ruin of all who had evinced any anxiety in her 
restoration ; and there was suddenly given to the council a 
commission “ to bring to trial the authors of the cabals and 
factions, having for their object the recall of the queen- 
mother, the deliverance of the Prince of Conde, and the 
overthrow of the State.” The first victims of this sweeping 
accusation were the Baron de Persan, the brother-in-law of 
Vitry, and De Bournonville, his brother, together with the 
brothers Siti, of Florence, and Durand, the composer of the 
king’s ballets. The result of the trial proved the virulence 
of the prosecutors, but at the same time revealed their actual 
weakness, as they feared to execute the sentence pronounced 
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agftinst the pnncipal offenders, and were compelled to satiate 
their rengcance upon the more losigmficaut and less guilty 
of the>accu«ed parties 

M do Per«an was simply exiled from the court, Boumon- 
Tillc was condemned to death, but not executed Tlie three 
pamphleteers (for such were in reality the Siti and Mane 
Durand), who^c only enme appears to have been that they 
had written a diatnbc against Dc Luynes, did not, however, 
escape so easily, as the two former were brohen on the 
wheel and burned in the Place dc Gr6vc, while the third 
was hanged 

Such a wholesale execution, upon so slight a pretext, 
arou^^cd the indignation of the citizens, and excited the 
naurtnuTs of the people, who could not brooV. that the person 
of an ennobled adicnturcr should thus be held sacred, while 
the widow of Henry the Great was exposed to the insults of 
every timc*scrving courtier Nor were the nobles less dis- 
gusted by such an evidence of heartless vanitj and measure- 
less pretension The Dukes of Rohan and Montbazon, 
despite their family connexion with the arrogant favourite, 
had already openly endeavoured to effect a reconciUatvou 
between Louis and the queen mother, and the other' dis- 
affected princes no sooner witnessed the effect produced 
upon the populace by the cruel tyranny of Dc Luync«, 
than they rc«olvcd to profit bv this manifestation, and to 
lo«c no time in attempting the dchvcmncc of the royal 
pn*oncr 

Instant measures were taVen to this effect , and mcan- 
• while, the favourite, lulled into fahe security, was wholly 
imcon«cious of this new conspincy, believing tlmt by lus 
htc deed of blood he had owed all his ndvcrsancs into 
suhmi«sion j 

Tlic queen mother escaped in the night by a ladder from 
the window of her clo«cl, attendc<l only by the (3ount dc 
Bnenne, her cquerrv, a single waiting-woman, whto cametl 
hcTca'kct of jewels, and two other individuals of 1 er liousc- 
1 old It was not, however, without considerahlc difficulty 
tl at she aceoniphshed this portion of her undert a* 
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nt tlic Iasi nionicnt it was discovered tliat, from her great 
hulk, the easement would seared}' admit the passage of her 
person. Despair, nevertheless, made her desperate j and 
after several painful eflbrts, she succeeded in forcing herself 
Ihrouiih the aperture ; but her nerves were so much shaken 
hv this unluckv circumstance that, when she had reached 

w * 

the platform, whence a sccond.Iaddcr was to conduct her to 
the ditch of the fortress, she declared her utter inability to 
descend it, and she was ultimately wrapped in a thick cloak, 
and tuuitiously lowered down by the joint exertions of her 
attendants. Tlic Count dc Brienne and I\I. du Plassis then 
supported her to the carriage which was waiting at the draw- 
bridge; and thus hlaric dc’ Medici found herself a fugitive 
in her own kingdom, surrounded b}'- half a dozen individuals, 
possessed of no other resources than her jewels. They pro- 
ceeded to i\Iont-Bichard by the light of torches, and were 
there joined by D’Dpcrnon and the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
under whose escort she reached Angoulcme. 

■\yiicn the news of the queen’s escape reached the court, 
Dc Luyncs, who was obliged, in conformity with the king’s 
wish, to enter into a treaty with her, offered, as the basis 
of his negotiation, that Marie dc’ I\Iedici should abandon 
the Duke d’Epernon, and that he should be made an example 
of. It w'as at this period that Richelieu first laid the foun- 
dation of his power by his efforts to coneiliate the king and 
the queen-mother, and an interview, which took place at 
the Chfiteau de Courcicres, in Touraine, w'as the result of 
his ceaseless endeavours. 

On his return to Paris after his interview -with the queen- 
mother, Louis bestowed the government of Picardy upon 
De Luynes, who resigned that of the Isle of Prance, which 
he had previously held, to the Duke de Moutbazon, his 
father-in-law. The two brothers of the favourite were 
created marshals of Prance; Brantes, by the title of Duke 
de Piney-Luxembourg — the heiress of that princely house 
having, by command of the king, bestowed her hand upon him, 
to the disgust of all the great nobles, who considered this 
ill-assorted alliance as an insult to themselves and to their 
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order — vrliile Cidcnct^ m order that he might in his turn 
he enabled to aspire to the promised union with the vridowcd 
Pnnccss of Orange, ivas created Duke dc Chauincs TIic 
latter marnage ivas not, hoircier, destined to be aecomphshed, 
Hleonora de Bourbon TCjccting vith disdain a proposition 
by vrhich she felt herself dishonoured , nor can any doubt 
cxi'st that her resistance tvas^ tacitly encouraged by Condt, 
■iTbo, once more free, could have little inclination to ally 
himself so clo^^ely mth a family of adventurers, whose ante- 
cedents were at once obscure and equivocal This morti- 
fication was, however, lessened to the discomfited favourite 
by the sen iht) of the Archduke Albert, the sov crcign of the 
Low Countries, who, being anxious to secure the support 
of the rrcncli king oficred to Dc Luyncs an heiress of the 
ancient family of Piquigni m Picardy, w!io had been brought 
up at the court of Brussels as a bndc for Ins jouugcr 
brother Despairing, despite all Ins arrogance, of cficcting 
the innmage of Cadcnct with a princess of the blood, tlicj 
favourite gladly accepted the proffered alliance, and M dca 
Chaulncs was appouitod Lieutenant General in Picard), of 
•which province Dc Lujntjs was the governor, and where ho 
possc««cd numerous fine estates 

As no chevalier of the order of the llol) Ghost had been 
created since the death of Ilcnrv IV , tlicir number had so 
mucli decreased, tliat onlj twenty eight remained , and Dc 
Lujnes, aware tint himself and lua brotlicrs would iiccc'»sarily 
be inchulcd m the nest promotion, urged Louis XIII to 
commence the jear (IG20) by conferring so coveted an 
bouoiir »}«)n the pnncipal nobles of the kingdom Uhc sug 
gC'^Uon was favourahlv received, and so profu«cly adopted, 
tliat no lir-s than fiflv*fivc individuals were placed ujxjn the 
li»t, at the licad of wliich stood t!ic name of the Dube 
d’Anjou But nltliougU romc of the jiroudcst titles m 
Trance figured in this creation, it included several of minor 
r-nk, who would have been conMdcrcil ineligible dnnng tie 
irecobng , a fact which was altrihulcl lotheicley 

< f the favourite, who was anxious to render *o Biginl n div- 
tuiclion Ie*v uiv idious in h« own ca^c and that of hii rchliyns, 
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■vvliilc others were onnltcd, whose iiidi'oiatioii at tliis sli<rht 
ineroased the ranks of the nialeoiitenls. 

^laric du’ !Medici was additionally irritated tliat tlicsc 
liouonrs sliould have heen conceded without her particij)ation ; 
for slie iminediately perceived that the intention of the 
favonriic had been to reserve to liitnself the credit of obtain- 
in,;i so signal a distitiction for the noblemen and gentlemen 
np.on whom it was conferred, and to render licr own help- 
lessness more apjtarent. As sneh an outrage required, 
however, some palliation, atid Pc Lnyncs, moreover, being 
anxious not to drive the ({uecn-niotlior to extremity, he in- 
duced the Icing to forward for her ins])cclion the names of 
those who were about to receive tlio bine ribbon, ofl’cring at 
the same time to include one or two of her jjcrsonal ad- 
herents, should she desire it; but when, on nnniing her 
eye over tlic list, ]^^aric perceived that, in addition to the 
deliberate allVont involved in a delay which only enabled her 
to acquire the knowledge of an event of this importance after 
all the preliminary arrangements were completed, it liaj 
been carefully collated so as to exclude all those who had 
espoused her own cause, and to admit several who wci’e 
known to he obnoxious to her, slic coldly replied tliat 
she liad no addition to make to the orders of the king, 
and returned th'e document in the same state as she liacl 
received it. 

The indignation expressed by the queen-mother on this 
occasion was skilfully iucreased by Richelieu, who began to 
apprehend that so long as Marie remained inactive in her 
measures, he should find no opportunity of furthering his 
own fortunes, while at the same time he was anxious to 
revenge himself upon Do Luynes, who had promised to 
recompense his treachery to his royal mistress by a seat in 
the conclave; and it had been confided to him that the 
first vaeaut scat was pledged to the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
the son of the Duke d^Epernou. In order, therefore, at 
once to indulge his vengeance, and to render his services 
more than ever essential to the favourite, and thus wring 
from his fears what he could not anticipate from his ^>-ooid.,. 

VOL. I. 2^' 
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fivtli, tie Tc^olied to exasperate the spint of the queen 
motlier, 'i«d to incite her to open rebclhou against her son 
and his go\ ernment 

Circumstances favoured his project The tvro first princes 
of the blood, “M do Conde and Count do Soissons, had at 
this period a *tcnous quarrel as to who should present the 
finger napkin to the king at the dinner table, Condd claiming 
that priidcgo as first prince of the blood, and Soi'^sons 
mamtaming that it was liis right as Grand Jlaster of tlic roj al 
hou*‘Chold Tlicse tvro great nohlc'i, heedless of the presence 
of the sovereign, each «ci 2 cd a corner of the sentettey nhich 
he refused to Tchuqiush, and the quarrel became at length 
so loud and unseemly, that Louis cndcaionred to restore 
peace bj commanding that it should be presented bj Ins 
hrolhcrj tthc Duke d’ Anjou, but although tlic two angry 
pnnccs were compelled to yield the object of contention, he 
could not reduce them to silence, and tins absurd dissension 
immediately split the court into two factions, the Duke do 
Gui«c and the friends of the favourite declaring tlicmsclvcs 
for Conde, while IMaycune, Lougucullc, and scioral others, 
c^ipouscd the cau«c of the Count dc Soi««ions 

TIic«c successive defections greatly alarmed the favourite, 
who became more than ever urgent for the return of the 
queen mother to the capital , but a consciQitmc'sa of her in* 
creasing power, together with the in'idious ad\ ice of llichclicu, 
rendered her dc if alike to Ins rcprc«cntaticms and Ins pro* 
1711*105 In this cxtremitr, De Luyncs rc'ohrd to leaic no 
mean« nntned to regain the Duke dc Gui^c, and for tins 
purpose the king was casiU persuaded to propose a double 
inarmgc in his fnmilv,hy winch it was hchcveil that his own 
allegiance, and that of the IVmcc do Condi', to the roinl 
cau*e, or rather to that of the favourite, would be ohhc 
secured "M dc Coiidt was to give his daughter to the 
Vnnee dc JcuumIIc, the rider son of M dc Gun>e , whde lus 
thinl I'cn, the Duke dr 3ovcn«c, was to hcrome the laisUai d 
of ^In'lrtno^«c)lc dc Ltivijcs The marriage articles were 
srconhuglv drawn up, althougli the two latter |< nonages 
were «lvU lufmtH at lltc breast, but when he took tic jrn 
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in his hand to sign the contract, De Gruise hesitated, and 
appeared to reflect. 

What are you thinking of, Monsieur le Duc?^^ inquired 
Louis, as he remarked the hesitation of the prince. 

I protest to you, siiV’ was the repl}^, that while look- 
ing at the name of the bride, I had forgotten my own, and 
that I was seeking to recall it.” 

De Luynes bit his lips and turned away, while a general 
smile proved how thoroughly the meaning of the haughty 
duke had been appreciated by the courtiers. 

De Luynes now entered into a series of negotiation 53, 
having for their object the consent of the queen-mother to 
resume her position at tlie French court ; but Marie, with a 
more fixed determination than ever, clung to the compara- 
tively independent position she had secured, and thus ren- 
dered the negotiations useless. It was not, therefore, with- 
out considerable misgivings that, early in July, De Luynes 
accompanied the king to the frontier of Normandy, where it 
had been decided that he should place himself at the head of 
his army. 

The success of the royal forces exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of the young sovereign, and the discomfi- 
ture of the queen-mother’s cause was so complete, that a 
treaty, signed at Angouleme, compelled her to accept such 
conditions as it might please her son to accord her. The 
favourite, in order to force his enemies into concluding a 
peace, knew well how to profit by the advantages obtained 
by the king’s troops. The conditions of that peace, how- 
ever, were not altogether satisfactory to his pride. Seeking 
in his personal interest, therefore, a pretext for reviving the 
office of Constable of France, vacant since the .death of 
Marshal de Montmorency, he inveigled the veteran Duke de 
Lesdiguieres with the promise of obtaining it for him from 
the king, and managed so well that he succeeded to the post 
himself in 1631 — an object which he had long secretly 
coveted to attain. On the 2nd of April, Charles Albert, 
Duke de Luynes, therefore, was duly invested with the sword 
of the Constable of France ; and thus in the short space of 
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four year'll without ImMng tlistinguislied either as a 

wamor or a statesman, he had n«en from the oh«curc position 
of a gentleman of the household, and the petty nohlc of a 
pronnee, to the highest dignit} winch could be conferred on 
a subject 

The ceremony of his investiture nas conducted nith extra- 
ordinaiy pomp , and when he had taken tlic oath, Dc Luj ncs 
Tcceucd from the hands of the king a sword richlv orna- 
mented willi diamonds, winch was buckled on bv Gaston, 
Duke d’ Anjou The murmurs elicited by this extraordinary 
promotion were uuucrsa! , and the rather ns it had long been 
promised to the Duke dc Lc^diguicrcs uho nas compelled to 
content hira'clf with a brevet of Mar hal of Trance, ami the 
title of Colonel General of the royal army, which constituted 
the \ctcran soldier the hcutcnaiit of De Lujnes, who had 
ncter been upon a field of battle 

Later m tlic jear, the new Constable eagerly seized the 
opportnniU of exerting his authority, and of showing that he 
was not wholly unwortliv of the first digmtv in the kingdom, 
in a campaign against the Protestants , and an army of forty 
thousand infantry and ciglit thousand horse was marched to 
wards the Loire, at tlic licad of which were the king himself, 
De Lumics, and the Marshal dc I^<<hguu.rcs , while, a^^ though 
the projected expedition had been a mere party of plcavurc, 
not onU did a crowd of tlic great nohlts \oUintccr to swell 
the ranks of the already gigantic force, but the two queens, 
ttic Duchevs dc Luy ncs, and a numerous suite of ladies, also 
accompauictl tlic troops, to share in the camj aign 'Ihe 
re uU of this fiarful contention is well known The unhappv 
Trotc^tants wcredrncii from their strongholds , and with tlio 
exception of MoiUauban, wliieh was so gallantlv dcft-iidcd 
tlml tlic king was uliimatih com|Hlkd to rai<c the sie„c, 
tlic\ found tlicin«c!\cs nUtrly dc«j>oiIcd, and cajxiscal to c wry 
SJHX 1 CS of insult 

No r\uit could lasclKCninon unft rtmnti for t! t ambi- 
tious Coustabk than tK micxo ful difmct of Montmtan 
Jxnns lad lx ,,un to lost war for its tmn frakt, but he wK 
al ocimous of succc-s , and 1 1 ftU with gn it biittri tss thi4 
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first mortification. He liad, moreoverj become conscious that 
lie was a mere puppet in the hands of his ambitious Favourite ; 
and he was already becoming weary of a moral vassalage of 
which he had been unable to calculate the extent. As the 
brilliant Comietable flashed past him, glittering with gold, 
the plume? of his helmet dancing in the .wind, and the 
housings of his charger sparkling with gems, he looked after 
him with a contemptuous scowl, and bade the nobles among 
whom he stood admire the regal bearing of le Roi Luynes ; 
nor was he the less bitter because he , could not suppress a 
consciousness of his own inability to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the man whom he thus criticised. 

The discontent of the monarch, and the failui’e at Mont- 
auban, for which De Luynes was held responsible, helped 
to revive the hatred of the courtiers against a favourite who 
knew no bounds, said they, either to his projects of aggran- 
dizement, or his thirst for wealth. The king^s mind once 
disabused, it easily oceurred to him to remember that, in the 
brief space of three years, three considerable estates had been 
erected into duchy-peerages for that same personage and his 
two brothers, that the revenues and lands possessed by those 
three rendered them so powerful, that very soon the sovereign 
himself would be unable to curb them, if the safety of the 
State should render it necessary. The ambitious adventurer, 
having thus reached the summit of fortune and greatness, 
kept his eyes averted from the abyss that gaped in his path, 
until a premature death anticipated the downfall to Avhicli he 
was so rapidly hastening. Louis, conversing one day with a 
courtier, whom he had lately admitted to his familiarity, 
upon the insatiable cupidity of the Constable and his creatures, 
remarked, that “ he, had never seen .any other individual pos- 
sessing so many relations ; that they came to court in shoals, 
but not one of them dressed in silk.'’^ De Luynes, Keeper 
of the Seals as well as Constable, thus uniting to the highest 
military rank the first dignity of the magistrature, thought 
to augment their individual grandeur by a sumptuousness 
which seemed an insult to royalty. The feeble monarch 
expressed his resolution to take vengeance upon the inqrat^ 
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as he termed him, and iic\er to rest satisfied until he had 
made him thoroughly disgorge all of \vhich he had po‘isc««ed 
himself But the monarch’s rige evaporated in exclamations 
and plaints attended hy no result Upon one point Louis XIIT 
greatly resembled his mother, xvitli all his arrog'ince and 
love of power, Jie po«‘^csscd no innate strength of purpo c, 
and constantly requiicd extraneous support, but it was 
already ca«iy for tho«e about him to pcrcciic that fear alone 
continued to link Inm with the once all poivcrful fiiountc 
Rumour said, morcoicr, that superadded to tlicjealou'S} ithich 
the king entertamed of the duly increasing assumption of 
the Constable, there existed another ciiisc of di'^coiitcnt The 
Duchc«s dc Lujnes was, as wc have <aid, both bciutiful and 
fascinating, and Louis Ind not been proof ngunst her attrac- 
tions, although his ideas of gallantry ncicr overstepped the 
bounds of the nio^t scrupulous proprictj , the lad) had on 
her part welcomed his homage with more warmth than dis- 
cretion, and the faiountc had not failed to reproach her for 
a libertj by which he considered Iiirn'clf dishonoured 
^fadamc dc Lujtics had retorted m no measured terms, and 
thejoung sovereign, uho detested to find himself involved m 
atTvirs of this nature, and who had, moreover, rca on to 
believe that he was not the onl) individual fivoiircd b) the 
smiles of the attractive beauty, soon evinced u hatred towards 
both hiisbaiul and wife, which encouraged the cneniics of 
M dc Lu)(ics to hint that the reverse which his majesty 
had Intel) surcred at 'Montauban might be attributed to the 
incapacity and sclfi«hness of the Constable The opinion 
footlicd the wounded a amt) of the king, and he talked vclic- 
mrntlv of Ins regret for the brave men who had fallen, among 
wliom was the Duke dc Majenne, and bitterly compliiiitd 
of the di<hon(Uir to which lie had been subjected, while, in 
order to avenge lmn«clf at once upon T)e Iaijucs ami the 
dnchc«s, he condescended to the meanness of informing the 
fornmr tJjal the rnnet. dr JoinnUc was tnarnoured of hi* 
wife, and fiibsequcnll) boasted to IWs.omjncrti tlialhchad 
done so Tiic Marquis lis^euctl in astonistimcnt to this extra- 
ordmarv comniuuicaitan, ami, in rrplj, ventured to a*suro 
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Ills majesty that he had committed a serious error in seeking 
to cause a misunderstanding between a married couple. 

God will forgive me for it, should He see fit to do so/’ 
was the sullen retort of Louis ; “ at all events it gave me 
great pleasure to be revenged on him, and to cause him this 
annoyance ; and before six months have elapsed, I will make 
him disgorge all his gains.” 

The rumour of his projected disgrace soon reached the 
eai's of the bewildered favourite, who instantly resolved to 
redeem himself by some more successful achievement. He 
accordingly ordered the troops to march upon and besiege 
Monheui’, an insignificant town on the Garonne, which was 
feebly garrisoned by two hundred and sixty men. As he 
had foreseen, the place soon capitulated, but the late reverse 
had rendered Louis less accessible than ever to the claims of 
mercy ; and although by the terras of the treaty he found 
himself compelled to spare the lives of the troops, numbers 
of the inhabitants were put to.death, and the town was sacked 
and burned. This paltiy triumph, however, did not suffice 
to reinstate the Constable in the good graces of his royal 
master, who continued to indulge in the most puerile com- 
plaints against his former favourite ; whose mortification at 
so sudden and unexpected a reverse of fortune so seriously 
aflPected his health, that while the ruins of the ill-fated town 
were still smouldering, he expired, in an adjacent village, of 
a pui’purine fever, which had already caused considerable 
ravages in the royal army. 

When intelligence of the decease of De Luynes was com- 
municated to the king, he did not even affect the slightest 
regret ; and the cour.tiers at once perceived that the demise 
of the man upon whom he had lavished so many and such 
unmerited distinctions was regarded by Louis as a well-timed 
release. So careless, indeed, did the resentful monarch show 
himself of the common observances of decency, that he gave 
no directions for his burial; and, profiting by this omission, 
the enemies of the unfortunate Constable pillaged his tents 
of their effects, and carried off eveiy article of value, not 
leaving him even a sheet to supply his grave-clothes. T > 
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Marslnl de Clniilnes, and the Duke de Lutemhourg, his 
brother's, ivitli nhom at Ins first entrance into life he had 
shared his •slender income, and nhom, in his after dajs of 
prosperity, he had alike ennobled and enriched, looked on in 
silence upon tins desecration of his remains, lest by re'^ent- 
ing the outrage they should incur the coldness of the 1 mg, 
and it IS on record that the Abbt Rucellai and one of his 
friends alone had the courage and generosity to furnish the 
nece ‘=ar\ funds for embalming tbe body and cflecting its 
transport to its last renting place 

After the death of the Duke de Luynes, ire find that 
though his confidant, ’Me-^me'i, nas arrested and imprisoned 
in Tor I’Licquc, his brothers remained at court, enjoying a 
brilliant po'.ition If Be Luynes attained the dignity of 
Constable undc«cncdly, the art nithivlncli lie laid the foun- 
dation of the ton ermg structure of his fortune, nmubt the 
pOMcrful factions by which he nas on all sides as&ailcd, and 
o\cr which he found a way to triumph without effusion of 
blood, autlionzcs the belief that such success was not attn- 
biitahlc to chance alone, and that he could not ha^c heen 
destitute of superior qiiahtics and talents, as his enemies and 
contemporary «atin&ts liaic freely asserted At all Licuts, 
we may di«trust the nnjonty ol the ni\ccti\cs launched against 
him, as emanating from men who were jealous of Ins power 
In judging him bi Ins actions, we arc compelled to acknow- 
lctl,,c that he rcndcrid great and important sen ices to the 
king, which Loins rtcompcii^td witli ns much justice as 
gciitro'ily The " liinl catcher" De Luynes had snatched 
I ranci from the gri|)C of tliat cabal which, haimg opi»o*Cil 
the grand projects of Henry I\ , and brought the rialin 
one«. more under that Spanisli infhioncc from avhirli the 
royal soldier had witli so imich difiicuUy rr'cued it, had 
tithd, It wits licltcud, by coinja'smg thi fis«(3*<*uxat!on of 
the jioj uhr inonaiah M de Michrht goes so ftr, itnlceth 
r s to 1 rt that De I mne-' liy c^nstng tl p Mar'lnl d'Anerr 
to Ik sinick down bi ^ itry, sartd ll p hn hf , wl trli was 
tl 'ia*t 1 f>l by t! cabal Tl ( Tolm mtojs tairrx'^jtondf irt of 
t! p to"'tablr, pre*cnta! in ite Cla’eau tie Dam] icrre, m* 
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(liu'r< {lie ennvietion that he \vns failhfnllv devoted to tlic 
yoaii" hinp:, and that his aim was to sidijeet to royal autho- 
ritv all those who had brolccu uwav from it dnrimr the do- 
jdorahle rcireney of ISfarie de^ I\r('dici — whether nobles, Pro- 
testants, or the qnecn-uiothrr herself. In short, he began 
that ditlundt task whieh Cardinal Kiehelion had the glory of 
aebieviner. Sneh a s{rn"gle, therefore, naturally excited 
against him the recriminations of his numerous adversaries. 
-Moreover, both as n'gards his good qualities and his defects, 
any tiling of singularity is ex})lained by the extreme facility 
of disposition which formed so remarkable a feature in the 
character of Louis XIII. There arc but few favourites 
whose elevation, always envied or detested, oilers absolute 
evidiaiec for or again.st their personal character; all depend- 
ing upon the sovereign who has .served them as ladder and 
jmip, together with the circumstances under which they 
lived. One historian has remarked of the famous Constable, 
that *Mie did a great deal of good for his friends, and very 
little harm to his enemies.^’ This, after all, is but negative 
jiraise, for the Prcnch nation at that period needed a strong- 
liandcd minister of the calibre of llichclicu. Pcrc Grifict 
seems to have pronounced a more equitable judgment upon 
the Constable — So loft}' a fortune, prepared and sustained 
with so much skill and conduct, was certainly not the result 
of chance, nor the Avork of a man devoid of merit.^’ 


II. 

THE KING AND THE MAIDS OP HONOUR. 

Though the youthful Louis the Just was swayed in turn by 
female as well as male favourites, male influence undoubtedly 
exerted the strongest power over his moody and sullen dispo- 
sition. It Avas said of the Constable De Luynes, that he aaus 
master of his master, and king of his king,^^ and that under 
his reign the title of Favourite became — to use the expression 
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of the Trcsident Heoault — a regular charge ujion tlic State 
But rapacity or sclf-aggrandizemcnt, and love of power or 
pelf, cannot be alleged of either of the two virtuous fa\ouritcs, 
Maned’Hautefort and Loui«;c Angehque de la Tayettc, firmly 
as the} attracted for a wlulo the affections of thcjr saturnine 
monarch — if, indeed, “affection” be not a sentiment too 
stronglv emotional and warm blooded to be attributed to 
Louis \I1I at any time All tbe writers of that period 
ha\c pointedly dwelt upon the scrupulous chastity of Louis 
the Just It appears certain, however, that — ^bis wife alw lys 
excepted — the sigiit of a lovely woman charmed him, and 
that he dchghted to coiwcrse ntvrestnclcdly with her, and 
would listen graciousU and attcntucU to all she ‘'aid, keeping 
his solemn gaze meanwhile meted upon hers At first it nas 
grcatl) feared lest the pnncc«s whom, thiongh state pobc), 
they had cho«ca as his contort, mi^^ht «ouncr or htcr aspire 
to goicrn luin, merely through gaining hia confidence, and 
Biclicbcu, therefore, wlio pcrftctlj agreed with tlie queen- 
mother on that point, carl) «tro>c to bring about an estrange- 
ment between tlic ro)al pair, so tliat tlic singular spectacle 
was shortl) seen of a husband caring nolhmg at all about lus 
young and attractive wife, without, at tlic *‘amc tunc, even 
dreaming of be ng unfaithful to her Anne of Austria had come 
to Trance as a brulc of Ihirtct n, and for the space of «omc three 
jears the ro^al hushand seems to Imvc forgotten that such a 
person as his contort existed In lGiy,milccd, itwas \cr) fu‘-sdy 
announced in the Jfercurr, for the c.*pcci d gratification of uU 
lei'll rrcnchinen, that the king had at length actiullj heguu 
to court the queen The Spanish amba.'«ador wrote wonl to 
"Madnd, in terms of the gravest importance, tonclnng the 
shphtc-'t token of fund ant) that pa'^'cd between them, and 
cvtrvlwd) the, wlithcr Irtiichman or Spaniard, bteame 
engro '•ed with the stirnng matter It was a strange thing 
to na: the ininis'irs of tto jioncrful monarchies working 
thcm'ilvcs into a jx-rs] iratioii with urging a liud>aml and wife 
to throw theinotUcs into tach oUicr’s nri is , — alas I with b it 
ter) little sucev *■* TlkC voiiiig coujle, will out an) particular 
duagrcenicnl, were yet hahilvially talrangcd from tatli o*l 
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Anne, surrounrled by her Spanish attendants, spent her time 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures eongenial to her age. 
According to her attached confidante, Madame de Motteville, 
she was rcinarkabl}'^ handsome (wliich, judging from her por- 
traits, we are inclined to doubt), but rather Austrian than 
Spanish in her style of beauty, with an abundance of light hair, 
which she wore in ringlets about her face. "With pretty, deli- 
cate features, one defect was striking — her nose was thick and 
large ; but the fair skin of this dynastic blonde endued her with 
a complexion of uncommon brilliancy. Haughty and choleric, 
and heedless of aught save the first trifle that came into her 
head, the giddy girl-queen turned everything into laughter. 
And it was her laugh cspeciall}' that scared away the taciturn 
and mclancholv Louis. On her arrival in France she re- 
tained, we arc told, the national costume ; and, discarding 
the tapestried chests which then stiffly enthroned royalty, 
made use of a pile of cushions as her seat. The Marquise 
de Morny (quoted by Madame de Motteville) described her 
on the occasion of her own presentation as reclining upon 
this Moorish sofa in the midst of her attendants, habited in a 
dress of grccu satin, embroidered with gold and silver, with 
large hanging sleeves looped together at intervals by diamond 
buttons, a close ruff’, and a small cap of green velvet with 
a black heron-feather. 

At once regal and elegant as such a costume must have 
been, and which her lady-biographer delights to expatiate upon, 
it is amusing to contrast it with those which she adopted in 
after years, when the most monstrous caprices Avere permitted 
at her court, and Avhen it was by no means uncommon to see 
women of the highest rank, about to ride on horseback, 
present themselves in the royal circle in dresses reaching only 
to the knee, with their legs encased in tight pantaloons of 
velvet, or even in complete haut-de-chausses ; while the 
habitual attire of the sex was equally bizarre and exaggerated. 
There were the vasquines, or rollers, which encircled the 
waist and extended the folds of the petticoats, thus giving 
additional smallness to the waist ; the brassards-a-c7ievrons, or 
metallic braces, for expanding the sleeves ; and the affiquet^^ 
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of pearls or diamonds coqucttishlv attaclied to the left breast, 
and entitled the assassin Added to the e ab&urditics, there 
arcre, moreoier, bows of nbbon, each of wlncli had its 
appropriate name and position the galant nas placed on the 
summit of the head, the mignonan the heart, the faion 
under and near the assassin and the hadin on the handle of 
the fan Short curls upon the temples were dc ignatcd 
caiaUeis, nnglcts were garc^ons while a hundred other 
inanities of the same description compelled the great ladies 
of the period to adopt a slang winch was pcrfectlv iiuin- 
tolbgiblc to all save the initiated and when we add to thc^c 
details the well authenticated fact that the rojal apartments 
a\crc fumigated with powdered tobacco (then a recent and 
costly importation into Pranc*'), in lieu of the perfumes 
whicli had prciioii^ly been in u«c for the same purpo'o, it 
anil «carcclj be domed that capnee rather than taste dictated 
the habits of the court under Louis tlic Thirteenth 

The joiitig pruicc«3 liad lool cd forward with eagerness to 
Jicr first meeting with her intended bridegroom, whose graic 
blit mnnl) bcaiita so fiilh realized all her hopc«, tint, ns she 
ingcnuou^U confessed, she could ha\c loacd lum tcndcrlj had 
lie po^^c^iscd a heart to bc’^tow upon her in return , Init she 
soon discolored tint ‘•nch was not the ca«c, nud that King 
Loins saw in her nothing more iiitcrc^tmg than a pnncc'S 
who was worths bs her rank and ejuahts to share with hmi 
the throne of 1 ranee 

This was ft sad di'‘C0scry for a loicl) girl of fifteen, who 
had anticipated nothing Ic-s than dcsotioii on the part of n 
joung husband bs srhomshc hid been so lagcrh met on her 
nriasal , nor did slic fnl to contrast his colduc s witli tlic iH* 
diSpiU'Ctl adniimtion of mam of lus great nobles, nud to 
STCtp over the wrtek of her fondest nud fmrest simous Ilut, 
jomig nud liigli spirited, slit stm^plcd agnmst llic isolation 
of spmt to s'liieh h\ c was coudemued, nml probabU rtstuted 
STilh more bitttnie'S thi. rotnion to whicli ^hp^'as uubjiclnl 
b> tlic mm nils of lar rosal mothir m law, than csin tic 
coldness of lur husband, to whom the h'*d Ihiu prij «rc<l to 
g St up her whole heart Sober and nni^lt in his I abits, 
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liating pomp and pageantry^ hunting and faloonry were almost 
the sole amusements of Louis, and of which sports he was 
passionately fond — without, however, allowing them to render 
liim unmindful of his regal duties. He was so skilful at a 
dying shot, that a certain facetious person, once making 
allusion to his sobriquet of “the Just,^^ remarked with a 
sneer, “ Juste . ... a tirer clc V arquehuse.^’ Too religious 

to liave what is commonly called “a mistress, he still coveted 
the possession of a woman’s friendship. The virtuous and 
hierh-minded jMaric d’Hautefort was the first of her sex who 
held that pure relation towards him. Sprung from a good 
family in Guienne,=i-' j\fadarae de la Plotte Hauterive, her 
aunt, happening to be called to Paris early in 1629 on some 
matter connected with the court, where she held a post in 
the queen-mother’s household, carried thither her youthful 
niece, whose budding graces appear to have created the 
happiest impression in the gay circles of the metropolis. The 
very day after her arrival, indeed, IMarie won such especial 
notice from the Princess de Conti, Louise Marguerite de 
Quise — so celebrated for her beauty, wit, and gallantry, and 
as the brilliant idol of Bassompierre, the author of “ Les 
Amours du Grand Alcandre,”t — that it was a new pleasure 
to the somewhat jaded woman of fashion to make the fresh 
and charming provincial girl her companion on the promenade, 
and to watch everybody striving to learn the name of the 
lovely creature who so modestly peeped from between the 
curtains of her carriage window. In the court coterie that 
evening the beauty and grace of Mademoiselle d’liautefort 
formed the chief topic of convei’sation, and very little difficulty 
w’^as found in persuading the queen-mother to appoint herforth- 
with one of her maids of honour. Thus early, therefore, was 

* Born in an old feudal chateau in Perigord, wLich in turn had belonged to 
Gui le Noir — to Lastours, called the Crreat, for his exploits in the Crusades — 
to the famous warrior-poet, Bertrand de Born — to Pierre de Gontaut and other 
illustrious personages of the Middle Ages, who had often served as ramparts against 
the enemy in the wars with the English in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
She was the daughter of Charles, Marquis d’Hautefort, and E,ent% du Belley. 

■ f Under this feigned title the gay comrade in arms and minister of Henri 
Quatre narrated some of the more prominent love alfairs of his gallant and 
good-natui-ed king and master. 
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Mane ^“Tironght out " upon the ghttcnug scene of that Pan«n\i 
great world, in winch, while hidden in her native boners, she 
had so ardently longed to figure, and where she exhibited quali- 
ties ere long that made her loved, admired, and celebrated A 
nei cr failing amiabilitv, combined with rare firmness of mind, 
a livclv piety, guided bj an unusual intelligence , a rather 
haughty demeanour, tempered fortunately by severe restraint, 
together ®en cd, in no 'flight degree, to enhance her precocious 
personal attractions As classici<5m was then in logue, she 
was called “ Aurora,” on account of her extreme j onthfulncss, 
innocence, and dazzlingly fair complexion 

In 1630 she followed m the tram of the queen mother to 
Laons, where the king had fallen dangerously ill, whilst 
Itichchcu chanced to he at the head quarters of the army of 
Italy, and there it was that Louis XIII saw for the first 
time hi5 mother’s young maid of honour, and began to show 
her marl cd attention Madcmoi«cllc d’llautcfort was then 
about fourteen a cars of age 

Of all men in the world, Louis XIIT least resembled Ins 
father, the great llciirj Unlike that prand ffaiUard, as his 
loial subjects delighted to term him, Loui« the Ju«t repelled 
the \cr) idea of the tlighlcst laxitj in morals, and the facile 
hcantics of the courts both of Ins mother and hi* wife— 
•tnve as they might — failed to obtain even a parsing smile or 
glance from him Still that PcrupuloiisU chnstc and morhidlv 
melancholy man felt the need of a Rimpathizing afTiction— 
or at lea^t of some intimate friendship that should stand to 
Intn in the stead of all cl^c, and console him for the never- 
ending weariness and vexation attendant upon roinltr 'JIic 
hea«t\,modcstj,nnd intelligence of Mademoiselle d'llnutcfort 
alike impri^«cd him Inttle bv little he hegnn to feel that he 
could not dispen‘c with the ilcasurc of seeing ami talking 
with her, and when, on his return from Lions after the 
memorahU Datj of Dtijrs, State interests and his firm nllic- 
Sion to Uichchcu cohhhIIciI him to baimh Ins tro*hcr from 
Pans, he ttitl drew tl c southfttl Mane from her ?u te, an I 
appo t Ud her to that of his consort, the nrglrc*«sl Anne of 
Ai slm, — coolU lx^,'ging her to love Mademoiselle d'llautrfo't, 
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and treat Tier well for love of liim. At the same time he 
made Madame de la Flotte Hauterive lady of the bedchamber 
to the queen; in place of Madame du Fargis, who had recently 
also been exiled from court. Anne of Austria received, at 
first; with a very bad grace the present thus made her. She 
clung to Madame du Fargis, who, like herself, was of the 
party of the queen-mothei; of Spain, and of the malconterds; 
and Anne looked upon her new maid of honour not only as 
a rival in the king her husband’s affections, but as a spy and 
an enemy. She soon discovered, however, to what an extent 
she had done injustice to Marie’s character. .The peculiar 
feature of it, conspicuous above all her other qualities, and 
the foundation, indeed, of her mind, was a generous pride, 
half chivalrous, half Christian, which urged her to espouse the 
cause of the weak and the oppressed. • Regal power possessed 
no seduction for her, and the slightest appearance of servility 
was revolting to her. The exqhisite form of the girlish maid 
of honour enshrined a heroine’s heart, which speedily mani- 
fested itself when occasion offered. Seeing her royal mistress 
unhappy and persecuted, that alone suflHced to rivet her 
attachment ; and through inclination, as weU as honour, she 
resolved to serve her faithfully. By degrees her loyalty, her 
perfect candour, her good sense, and singular gi’acefuluess of 
demeanour combined to charm the queen almost as much as 
the king, and the favourite of Louis XIII. became likewise 
the favourite of Anne of Austria. 

The first overt gallantry on the part of the king towards 
Mademoiselle d’Hautefort was shown at a sermon at which 
the queen, with all the court, was present. The maids of 
honour were, according to the custom of that period, seated 
on the floor. The king took up the velvet cushion upon 
which he knelt, and sent it to Mademoiselle d’Hautefort, in 
order that she might seat herself more comfortably thereon. 
The fair maid of honour, taken by surprise, blushed deeply, 
and her blushes enhanced her beauty. On raising her eyes, 
she saw those of the whole cou];t fixed upon her; but she 
received the cushion with such modest grace, and at the 
same time with an air at once so dignified and respectful, 
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tint tlie admiration of all present wa*. plainly perceptible TI e 
queen Laving made lier a •sign to take it, slie placed it clo e to 
licr feet, ‘^till unwilling to make me of it Nothing more waa 
wanting to draw down upon her yet higher consideration from 
royaltj than before The queen was the first to cncoimgc 
her «ceing the evidences of so much esteem on the part of 
her husband, and «o nuich virtue on that of her maul of 
honour — strange as such relations may appear — «hc in* 
sensibly became tbcir confidante The memoirs of the 
period abound m piquant details upon tins, the first riatomc 
lo\c of Louis XIII Let us read what !MaJcnioi‘«cllc Mont- 
pcii'icr 'ajs — “The court was \cn agreeable at this time 
The attentions of tlic king to 2kradcmoi«clIc d^IIaiitcfort, 
whom he endcai cured con‘»tantl\ to amuse, grcatlv con* 
tnbuted to make it «o His majesty delighted lu the cln'C 
above all tilings, and we often shared that «port with him 
^Icslcmoi'scllcs d'llautcfort, Chemcrault, and Soint-Loins 
the queen's mauls of honour, as well as ‘Mc«dcraoi‘»cUcs 
cVE^cars (sifter of Mane irilautcvillc) and Ucanmont, went 
with me We were all dressed in uniform, and mounted 
upon haiuLomc palfreys nchl^ caparisoned , and as a pro- 
tection from the sun, each wore a liat ornamented witli a 
profusion of drooping feathers The hunt was alwavs 
arranged to take place in the iicighbourJiood of some 
plca«aut couiitrj houses, in which great collations were 
found ^pnad, and on tcUmiiug, the king luvataabU got 
into the 'amc C3rn’'gc which convey ctl me, with Madcmoi* 
fcllc il'IIautcfort, home When he was lu a good humour, 
he cl atted ver) agrccabJj with «a about evert thing llinco 
n uctk ngularlv we had muMcal cntertamnicnls ond the 
gri-attr part of tlic airs «»uug were of the king’s co!npO'»ition 
He even wrote tlio words of some of them, and Mademoi- 
selle d’Uautrfort vvas ever their subject " 

lliC'C amorous strains of Ixims VIII have not cnmfJ 
down to u-s , hut there is ti verse of anollier song hv nu 
unknown author, aun vrlnch dtpri^, vtc think, ^.necfully 
ruou„h, tilt fa-^-inatiott which Madcmoi^tlle iVlIsulcfurt 
cvtn:i‘tal owr the n oo<lj hnmour of her roval )onr — 
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“ Hnutcfort In Tncrveillc 
Reveille 

Tons Ics EciiB do Louis 

Quand sa Ijoucho vcrmcillo 
Lui fiut voir nil souvis.” 


Perhaps^ had Marie d^IIautefort not been as discreet as 
she was beautiful, the monareh^s love would not have been 
very dangerous to her. He ehatted ^Yith her in the queen's 
saloon of an evening, but his talk for the most part was 
about dogs, birds, and sporting ; and timorous of her and 
timorous of himself, he scareely dared approaeh her side for 
conversation. It is related that on one occasion, having 
entered the queen’s apartment unexpectedly, and finding 
Mademoiselle d’Hautefort with a letter in her hand, which 
had just been brought her, he begged to be allowed to sec 
the missive. She did not eare to comply with the royal 
request, because it contained some joke upon the novel 
favouritism of which she was the object, and to conceal it, 
thrust the billet into her bosom ; whereupon the queen 
jokingly seized her by both hands, and called to the Icing to 
take it from its hiding-place. As Louis did not venture to 
use his hand for the purpose, he took up a pair of silver 
tongs from the fire-grate, with a \aew of endeavouring to 
seize the billet with them ; but its fair owner had thrust it 
in too far; and he could not get at it. The queen let go 
her hands with a hearty laugh at the mutual timidity of her 
grave husband and her prim maid of honour. But it was 
perhaps exactly because her prudence placed her beyond 
even a shadow of suspicion that the young dame d’atours of 
Anne of Austria could thus divert herself in the presence of 
her royal mistress by defying a prince so scrupulously chaste, 
and whose first impulse under such trying circumstances 
was, says Montglat, to draw back his hands as it were 
from fire.” 

The distrust of the wary Cardinal was not so easily lulled 
as that of the young queen j far from it. The good under- 
standing between the Pavourite and the Consort of the 
monarch, in whose name he solely governed the State, gave 
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Inm to ipprelicod a pact, by means of nlncb his dc^poti'sm 
might be menaced 

In order, therefore, to detach Louis from his new con- 
fidante, he whi’ipcrcd in his car the lusmualioii that ^lade- 
moi cllc tVIIautcfort, not satisfied with contradicting and 
rallving him to his face, joined the queen in sccrctlj ndi- 
culing him — an accusation that was not, indeed, altogether 
unfounded At the same time he ^et his creatures to extol 
Madcmoi«cllc do la Fajette, another of the queen’s maids of 
honour, to the king This manccuire succeeded Louis, 
to pique Mademoiselle d’Hautcfort, paid marked attention 
to Madcmoi'cllc (Ic la Fayette, who was her lufcnor on the 
score of brilliancy, bcaulj, and mtcllcct, but her superior, 
probahU , in the endowments of heart and character 

Mane d’lraulcfort was a dazzling blonde, precociously in- 
icstcd with charms the most formidable IjOuisc Angcliquc 
do la Fayette was a delicate brunette If she could not 
boa^t of the lofty carnage of her companion maid of honour, 
if she did not command equal admiration, she ingratiated 
licr«clf, slowly but surch, bj a most winning gentleness and 
meekness In the place of Mtacity and gracefulness, she 
po«sc“ic<l judgment and firmness, with a heart inclined to 
tenderness, but defended by a sincere piclj Certain per- 
sons who enjoyed a portion of the king’s confidence — easj. 
going courtiers, like Saint Simon, for instance, who was a 
I tnd of faiouritc of tlic king to a certain extent, and who 
hnd made a fort of pact with the minister, and thought 
oulj of p’casing him, and several otlicrs nl'o (among whom 
?ias been nghth or wronglj, tfic uncle cien of 

Mademoiselle dc la Fnicltc, the rcvcrcnil llishop of liitnogcs) 
— induced IxJuts ^III to single out for las peculiar ntlcn- 
turn the jouthful IiOui«c Angcliquc, by their perpetual 
praise of licr singular ments At length, Madcmoiicllc dc 
la 1 ujilte began al»o to !c flatlcrrd bj tbc roicrcign’s cou- 
th *ccn'ion ami I omage , but wben be opened bis heart to 
litr, rnd di*ch>«cil all its inmost Kirrtiwji, its j mfoiuid weari- 
ness -mui the grandeur of rojaltj , when slic bclicld one of 
tl c l JOS* j'oai.rful mouarcha of Furoje more wrclchcd than 
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tlie lowest of liis subjects, she could not refrain from a ten- 
der compassion, and, entering into his troubles, strove to 
mitigate them by her feminine sympathy. The king, finding 
himself at his ease for the first time in his life with a woman, 
revealed all the better qualities of his nature — what there 
lurked in him of intellect, of sterling truthfulness, and good 
intention ; and he tasted at last of that peace and serenity 
which flow so abundantly from a reciprocal afiPection. It is 
not very surprising, therefore, to find that this intimacy 
ended in Mademoiselle de la Fayette loving, but with, only 
a sisterly love, Louis XIII. This intimacy lasted for two 
years, until 1637, undeviatingly noble, touching, and truly 
admirable throughout. Mademoiselle de la Payette resembles 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere, but La Valliere before she had 
fallen. Louis the Just, it is true, was neither so dangerous 
nor so impetuous as Louis XIV. On one occasion, how- 
ever, pvei’come by her tenderness, and by the necessity he felt 
for seeing her at any time, he entreated her to allow him to 
instal her at Versailles, there to be wholly devoted to him. 
That entreaty alarmed the virtue of the young girl — a 
veritable maiden of honour — and warned her of the danger 
she was incurring. Louis never renewed the proposal that 
had momentarily escaped him ; but Mademoiselle de la 
Payette did not forget it, and she resolved to put an end to 
a difficult position in a manner equally worthy of the 
monarch and of herself. Louise Angelique determined to 
take the veil. Nevertheless, she relaxed not in her endea- 
vours to bring about a reconciliation between the king and 
queen, and to loosen the yoke of Richelieu. Thus, while 
all without exception, from Mathieu Mole, the chancellor, up 
to Monsieur the king^s brother, bowed and trembled before 
the imperious Cardinal, two young girls, without fortune, 
and placed almost within his grasp, resisted him. In vain 
he strove to gain over Mademoiselle de la Payette ; he suc- 
ceeded no better with her than with Mademoiselle d^Haute- 
fort. He then had recourse to his customary manoeuvres : 
he fomented the scruples of the two lovers ; and after many 
struggles, which have been related at length by Madame de 
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and render lier devoted to his interests. But she "who had 
refused to consent to sacrifice her mistress to the king him- 
self, felt her check glow with indignation whilst listening to 
her priestly persecutor, and, scornfully rejecting the Car- 
dinaFs advances, disdained his friendship at a time whep 
there was not another lady within the court circle who 
would not have devoutly offered up her orisons to have been 
so distinguished. 

Now that we are able to grasp the entire range of the 
seventeenth century, from the flood of light cast upon it by 
innumerable memoirs as well as documentary annals, and 
trace almost step by step its regular march, from the glorious 
beginnings of Henry IV. do"v\m to the last sorrowful years of 
Louis XIV., it is easy for ns both to comprehend and ab- 
solve Bichelicu. We can conceive that to have done, at 
once and for ever, with the relics of feudal society; to place 
the royal power irrevocably above that of an aristocracy — 
numerically in excess, ill- regulated, and turbulent — to hinder 
the Protestants from forming a State within a State, and 
make them obedient to the common law; to arrest the 
house of Hapsburg, already mistress of one-half of Europe ; 
to aggrandize the territories of France, and introduce some 
degree of order and unity amongst the new phase of society 
springing up therein, so full of life and vigour, but in which 
the most discordant elements struggled, — an extraordinary 
energy was needed, and perchance, for a season, an enlightened 
dictatorship, a despotism at once rational and intelligent. 
But wdiich of us, amongst the firmest partisans of Richelieu, 
could have been sure of approving his policy, and of cherish- 
in'’- an unswerving admiration of it, being witnesses of so 
many blows remorselessly struck, so many cases of exile, 
such oft-occurring scaffolds ? His contemporaries saw nothing 
less than all this. Let us imagine ourselves, therefore, 
placed in the position of a young and well-born girl, sprung 
from a feudal race, located at the court of the queen-mother, 
and transferred, when only fifteen years old, to that of 
A-une of Austria. The greater her nobility of character, 
the less was she likely to see clearly to the bottom of pass- 
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)ng events Iklademoisclle d’Hautefort understood neitlier 
the interests of rrance, the state of Europe, its history, nor 
its pohMcs With all her intellect, so much \aunted for its 
vnacity and delicacy, she was incapable of penetrating tlic 
acil either of the past or the future, and the present wounded 
her in all her instincts, whether of honour or bcuetolcnce 
Graciously welcomed the queen mother. Mane had ere 
long beheld her exiled, and learned that her first protectress, 
the wife of Hcniy the Great and the niotlier of Louis XIII, 
whose wrong"! sui passed her comprehcn'^ion, had been reduced 
to 'sucii dire poverty as to subsist m Belgium on the chanty 
of stranger^ The obsenant maid of lionour had not known 
Anne of Austria in her early and somewljat \olatilc joulh, 
blit since I6J0 she had seen nothing tint could shock the 
most prudish "seierity She found it quite natural that, 
forsaken and ill treated by her husband, the queen should 
ask aid of her brother the Iviug of Spam, and that, oppressed 

Richchcu, she should defend herself with any weapon that 
came to licr hand She witnessed the woes of her ro)al 
raistrc-s, and believed m her virtue In 1633, Mademoiselle 
d’llautcfort “aw the blow struck whicli dispersed the inner 
circle of the quccu, when Jladumc do Chc\reu'50, whose 
intrepidity, if notliiiig cl«c, elicited her admiration, was 
drnca from court for the eccoud time, and the Chciabcr 
de Jars coiuleinncd to death, and oulvrcccmng pardon upon 
the scafibld 'll hilst all thc^c cruelties aroused indignation 
m Madtiiioi^tlle d'llautcfort’s bosom, the courageous fidclit) 
of tlie queens fnends sened to strengthen her oun She 
brncd, therefore, the prophetic menaces of Ijouis XIH; 
repelled the oJItrs of llichclicii, who was nothing more lu 
her cics than a lalcntctl tyrant, and gaic Icrscif up wholly 
ami ^okl\ to Queen Anne, firmly resolved to share her 
dcstmi even to the end 

llichcliLU, fading to giin her o\cr, next sought to mm 
her III the kiiig^s otmiatjon lie niKcd hiin«tlf up more 
than tier in their frequent mi>andcr»l3ndiiig3, no longer 
to com|x>»c, but to cartttoru them rrom plautig the part 
of a UjLioIcut mediator, he now enacted the character of 
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a severe judge; so tliat when Louis the Just, growing dis- 
cou touted with the young maid, of honour, Avould threaten to 
complain to the Cardinal, she mocked him with all the 
buoyancy of youth and lofty pride of her nature. Richelieu 
then brought into play two devices of most cunning invention 
to bear upon the king’s heart. Louis XIII. was at once 
mistrustful and devout. He had learned by gossiping re- 
port — full, as usual, of perfidious exaggeration — that within 
the queen’s inner circle. Mademoiselle d’llautefort was in 
the habit of jesting with her majesty upon his personal 
peculiarities, his moody temper, and his eccentric style of 
love-making. On the other hand, when, more and more 
smitten with the ever-increasing beauty of the charming 
damsel, whose graces grew with her years, he reproached 
himself for entertaining a sentiment too ardent to be always 
entirely pure, Richelieu, instead of appeasing, as before, his 
scruples of conscience, nourished them, and in the sequel 
ended by denouncing it as a sin to cherish in his royal 
bosom an immoderate attachment condemned by religion. 
Louis for a long while resisted this subtle logic; and to 
carry his point, the Cardinal was at length forced to give 
him the choice between his Eminence or Mademoiselle 
d’Hautefort, and to declare that he preferred rather retiring 
altogether than to continue to Avear himself out in a struggle 
AA^aged in the dark, throughout Avhich the king’s support 
had entirely failed him. This threat terrified Louis 
XIII., and Richelieu, perceiving that he Avas vacillating, 
to bring him at once to a decision, told him that it Avas 
not a question of banishing Mademoiselle d’Hautefort from 
court for ever, but only for a fortnight or so, in order 
that it might be seen that the favour she enjoyed Avas not 
so great as had been belicA^ed. The king yielded at last, 
but not Avithout stipulating hard and fast upon the condition 
that the separation should only continue for a fortnight. 
The Cardinal assured him that he required nothing beyond 
that; but dreading the accustomed ascendancy of Made- 
moiselle d’Hautefort, he made the king promise not to see 
her again. Scarcely was the bargain struck, than Richelieu 
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hastened to carry it out He sent a mandate, in the hinges 
name, to the formidable Faioantc, ordering her to ivithdri^r 
from court for a nliilc, and a command to the guards on 
dutv, that they should not admit her to the king^s apart* 
ments The fortnight’s exile having ended, howcier, and 
the imperious Cardinal’s mandate not extending to the 
ijueax's apartment*!, the king and the maid of honour met 
again therein , hut at length, loirards 1635, at the termi- 
nation of one of their bickerings, which chanced to prove 
rather brisker than usual, the sorrowful vi«!aged kmg formed 
the rc‘!olution of breaking nith a mi«trc«3 "O lovely, but so 
little complai^sant, and for several days he no longer exchanged 
a word with her Louis, however, loved her not the lc«s , 
and of an evening, m the queen’s inner circle, his melan- 
choly but impassioned gaze «carccly withdrew itself from the 
attractnc bcautj lie sat contemplating her in silence, aud 
when he perceived that it was observed, he averted his eves 
m another direction But the rupture once begun, the 
vralchful Cardinal contrived to widen and prolong it for some 
two years 

The grief of Anne of Austria at the loss of such a friend 
may easily be iniagmcd, of who«c misfortune, too, she 
accused hcr«clf of being the cau-c She wept, sohlicd, 
rnd embraced her maid of honour many tiroes , and not 
knovTing «unicicntU how to compassionate her trying po^^ition, 
or what to oficr her, she took the diamond jewels from her 
cars, worth upwards of ten or twelve thousand crowns, ami 
gave them to Mant, begging her to keep them as a token 
of their mutual afTcction 

Tlic year 1G37 proveil the saddest and most trying pcnml 
that It had yet Ixrcu Anne’s lot to pass through IJcver 
ht-furc had Ixims XIll for-aken her to such an extent, and 
the dc^'-rtctl queen had only kept around her a very small 
numlicr of friends ami attendants, out of which she had 
fortrcil for hcrtlf a slender yet familiar circle — scarcely 
*0 l>c called a court, but *tiU into winch the vigilant 
glance of llic ubiquitous Cnrdmal frequently coutnved to 
t»cnctratc. 
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Wearied with her sufTerings, Anne of Austria pondered 
upon some desperate enterprise whieli might set her fi’ee 
from her embarrassment; in whieh, at leasts she intrigued 
with Madame de Chevreuse, then under banishment in 
Tourainc, and earried on a more than equivocal corre- 
spondence with her two brothers,, the Cardinal Infante and 
King Philip IV., during the time that Spain was at war 
with France. One of her domestics whom she employed in 
this correspondence, and who was in all’ her secrets, La 
Porte, was arrested, thrown into one of the dungeons of the 
Bastile, and subjected to a most terrible ordeal. After 
beginning by denying evcrytliing with the most astonishing 
assurance, the queen, pressed bj' Richelieu and by irrecusable 
indications, dreading the heaviest calamities, made certain 
grave avowals, which have come down to our times, and 
which, although of a character sufficiently weighty as they 
stand, could not have been complete ; for if they had, the 
queen need merely have caused La Porte to be instructed by 
the Chancellor Seguier, and by a letter in her own hand- 
writing, to declare all that he knew; whilst she, in fact, 
adopted a very different line of conduct. She considered 
her fate as suspended by a hair, and that it was absolutely 
necessary, according to the turn which the affair might take, 
that Madame de Chevreuse should either take flight or remain 
where she was. It was especially important, likewise, that 
La Porte, in his replies to the interrogatories, should not 
go beyond the avowals of the queen; and, also, that he 
should own all that she had confessed, in order to give to 
their common declarations a perfect semblance of truth. La 
Porte, intimidated, might reveal too much, or his persistence 
in denying everything might suggest a mystery : the queen 
dreaded alike his strength and his weakness. A seeret 
understanding was therefore necessary ; but the difficulty was 
how to obtain it ; how to get at La Porte, buried in his cell 
in the depths of the Bastile ; how forewarn even Madame de 
Chevreuse, ignorant of what was going on, and who might 
at any moment be arrested. 

At this serious conjuncture, Marie d^Hautefort resolved 
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to pave her royal mistrcs's, or be loat with her. Tor her 
sake she had already sacrificed the king’s fa^ou^, that of 
Hichcheu, and her chance of worldly prosperity — she who 
had nothing beside her wit and beauty, and Mho naturally 
loicd show and splendour. She did more oo this occa'iion 
— she risked for her that which was a thousand times more 
precious than fortune or c\cn life itself — she risked her 
reputation. She stifled that instinctive modesty and reserve 
which at once constituted her highest charm and gloiy ; she 
who until then had turned a deaf car to c\cry flattering 
propo^ial, and who had not permitted herself to write, under 
any pretext whateicr, one single line lu the shape of a 
biikl-doux^ to any man living — this glorious girl condemned 
herself to play a part the most repugnant to all her tastes 
and all her habits. As a first step, she persuaded a gen- 
tleman, one of her kinsmen, jM. dc Montalais, to go to 
Tours and appn'C Madame dc Chcirciuo of the state of 
afiairaj to desire her to remain quietly there j at the same 
time to take every precaution, and tell licr that she sliould 
be warned whether to flee or stay by the receipt of a prayer- 
book bound cither in red or in green, according to the part 
it might be nccc««ary to take. Kext, on her own side, she 
proceeded to di«gui^c herself as a gn«cttc, daub avith paint 
her lovely countenance, shroud her fair locks in a large, clo«p- 
fitting hcid-drcss, and at peep of dav , ere anv one was stirring 
within the walls of the Louvre, she quilted it by stealth, took 
a hirtd vehicle, and was dnven to the lJ.a 8 tilc. She knew 
tint its gloomy rcce«<cs held a prisoner who once already 
Ird nsked his head in the queen’s behalf, di«plavcd even in 
cliaius an vuifliuchuig firmness, and had only quite rcccutly 
descended from llic 'cafibhl to which lie had been condcnnicd 
— rran90is dc Koclicchomrl, then called the ChdciUrr, 
afterwards the Co»iHianrfrttr dc Jars He had ju^t begun to 
breathe again afltr undergoing that terrible cnlcal, and ww 
allowed to enjoj a cvrtam degree of liberty within t!ic 
fortre*^*, and tu receive visitors. The noble mindctl maid of 
honour, judging of the Chevalier by hcp'df, Hicvcil that 
h\\c iinght prevail ujxju him to mk his licad a second ticie. 
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To his gaoler she gave herself out to be the sister of his 
valei (h chambre, ^YllO had just come to acquaint the 
Chevalier that her brother was at the point of death, and to 
speak nidi him about certain prc-;sing matters. Dc Jars, 
who knew his servant to be in good health, was not at all 
disposed to put himself to the ineonvcniencc of receiving 
such a visit, atul the loftv iMaric dTIantcfort was obliged to 
wait some considerable time in the quarters of the corps dc 
(jarde, vhich was at the cntranec-gate of the Bastilc, exposed 
to the rude gaze and jests of all the sohlicr.-i, and who, from 
the peculiarity of her costume, took her for an equivocal sort 
of damsel. She bore it all in silence, holding her head-gear 
so close with both hands that neither eyes nor features 
might be seen. At length the Chevalier dc Jars decided 
upon granting the interview. Not recognising her at first, 
he was on the point of treating her in a rather uncere- 
monious manner,* when, drawing him aside from the by- 
standers, and entering the courtyard with the gallant J)e 
Jars, the only reply she made to his overtures was to raise 
her hood and show him that adorable face which, once 
beheld, could never be forgotten. "Ah, mademoiselle! is 
it you?” exclaimed the Chevalier. She enjoined silence, 
and explained in a few bidef sentences what the queen re- 
quired of him. Their import had relation to the prac- 
ticability of getting a scaled letter conveyed to La Porte, in 
which directions were given him as to how far he might 
and ought to go in his declarations. That letter she placed 
in the Chevaliei*’s hands, saying, " This, sir, is what the queen 
bade me give you j you must use all your address and credit 
in this very place to insure such letter j-eaching the prisoner 
iu safety with wliose name it is superscribed. I ask much 
of you, but I have counted on your not abandoning me in 
the project I have formed of extricating the queen from the 
imminent peril in which she is involved.” The Chevalier, 
brave though he was, saw with some astonishment that it 
was a question of running another risk of his life. He 
weighed it and pondered over it for some length of time. 
Mademoiselle d’Hautefort, perceiving him hesitate, exclaimed. 
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"What ^ do you delibente, and you see wlnt I hazard ? for 
if I chance to be di'^covercd, Trliat will people say of me?” 
**Eh hen f” replied the Chevalier, “what the queen requests 
must be done — there is no help for it I have onlj just 
managed to dc^'cend the steps of the scaffold, and 1 must 
now, I Euppos;e, dance up them again That’s all ” 

]Madcmoi«cllc d’llautefort was equally fortunate in again 
escaping recognition on returning to the Louvre as on quit- 
ting it in the morning She found also faithfully on the 
watch, in a dark corner near her own apartment, her maid, 
whom ‘shc had placed there as a sentinel before «hc started, 
lest the king passing near that way to ma«s, chancing to 
make some inquiries after her health, it <»hould not fail 
l)'‘ing told him that, having found hcr'^clf indisposed during 
the night, she was sleeping later than usual But when •she 
saw herself once more «afe within the four walls of her own 
chamber, and reflected on the adventure she had just achieved, 
she felt terrified at the bare remembrance The joung and 
modest maiden was no longer the heroine, and she oank on 
her knees to offer fervent thanks to Heaven for having guided 
and protected her. 

The Chevalier dc Jars did wonders Ilis chamber was 
four stones above the dungeon wherein La Porte was con- 
fined Bonng a hole through his flooring, he let down the 
queen’s letter by fastening it to a string, accompanjiiig »t 
with on entreatv to the pnsoncr occupv mg the **ccond chamber 
to do the like with the important missive, and so on sue 
ccssiv cl} down to the lowest, in vtIucIi lav La Porto, stroiiglv 
enjoining tlic most profound Fccrcsv In such manner did 
the queen’s letter reach the hands of the faithful t nfet 
chavibrt- intact An astonishing tiling, tliat so difllciilt and 
complicated a maiicctiTre, and which was earned on for several 
nights, should have been nccomphdied witljout any of the 
gaolers ^lercciTiitg it, or anv of tho'e who took part in it 
comj romi'uig the whole bv the »li,.htest indi-crction ! Li 
such wise, that this prisoner, so jcaluiid} guarded in 
I amcadetl with doors of iron, received dctaileil ins'metions 
that pit him m a i>oiition to be able to justifv tlioro ighly 
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botli liimself and his royal mistress. The persistence exhi- 
bited by La Porte all along would have been turned against 
the queen^ if in the end it had not been enlightened and 
guided by the letter which luckily reached him, thanks to 
the bold energy of the Chevalier de Jars, whose devotion was 
due to the example of Mademoiselle d’Hautefort. 

So soon as the lovely Marie could reasonably cherish a 
hope of success, she had hastened to despatch to Madame de 
Clievreuse, as had been agreed upon, the prayer-book in the 
favourable-coloured cover, which was to impart confidence 
and keep h’er where she was. But, unfortunately, either 
Madame de Chevreuse mistook the signal colour of the 
cover, or Mademoiselle d^Hautefort herself did. However 
that might be, Madame de Chevreuse understood that all 
was going wrong; and as that which she most dreaded was 
to be thrown into prison, she made a hasty flight, disguised 
in male attire, and sought refuge in Spain, where the 
brother of Anne of Austria welcomed her almost as warmly 
as the Duke of Lorraine had received her formerly, on the 
occasion of her first banishment. This untoward event, 
happening shortly before the last interrogation of La Porte, 
revived and excited to the highest degree the irritation and 
suspicions of Bichelieu. Redoubled severity was shown 
towards the queen ; La Uochefoucauld, whom Madame de 
Chevreuse had seen for a moment while passing through 
Vertmil for the purpose of changing horses, was flung into 
prison for a short time, and none knew what turn things 
might take if La Porte, assuming the appearance of yielding 
to the official order in which the queen directed him to dis- 
close everything, had not admirably confirmed the declaration 
of his mistress in the mode, concerted, and by that means 
persuaded the king and the Cardinal that the whole matter 
was of less importance than they had at first surmised. 

It is needless to tell with what lively gratitude Anne of 
Austria ivas penetrated for De Jars, La Porte, and more 
than aU, for her youthful and intrepid maid of honour, and 
Avhat promises she made her should she ever again see better 
days. But Mademoiselle d'Hautefort had already received 
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licr reTrarS She Ind felt her heart heat ^vlth that energy 
■nlucli rnahes the hero, she had forgotten self for the welfare 
of another , she had placed herself with the oppressed against 
the oppre^'or, she had been sympathizing, charitable, generous, 
— in a word, Chnstnn, according to the iflca she had formed 
for herself of the religion of the Crucified 

As ^oon as the prcgnancv of tlie queen was announced, 
at the commencement of the jear 1C38, that thneo happy 
and important fact helped to obliterate the impression of the 
ill omened ‘scenes that had so recently occurred, and brought 
back something like concord and amenity to the court of 
Trance ^Mademoiselle d’llautcfort was then in her twenty - 
second summer Tlic last few jeara bad wondcrfiill) in- 
creased tlic lustre of her charms Louis XIII , who had 
severed himself from their intimacy with so much reluctance, 
felt, on beholding her again, all Ins former affection rcinc, 
and hlndcmoi^^cllc de la Tayctle being no longer thcro to 
amuse him, he became more enamoured tliaii cicr of Made 
moiscllc d’llautcfort This second amorous fit lasted «omc 
two years, and this, like the first, was troublous, though 
chaste 

Vtc will not dwell upon, hut mcrch confine our«cUcs to 
a hare mention of the fict that Madcmoi'cllc d’llautcfort did 
not tahe advantage to turn to profit, on tlie ►core of worldly 
intcrc‘»l‘', the return of n tender feeling on the king’s part 
Tlic sole faiour whicli she consented to rcccue, and tliat a*! 
niucli from the queen’s hand as the king’s, was the rcrcraion 
of the post of lady of the bedchamber, held bj her aunt, 
"Nfadame de la 1 lotto llaiitcrivc Irom the time of her 
lieing iinc^tcd with that pppointmcnt, she had the right to 
lie entitlcil Madame, and so we shall licrcaficr call her 

The renewal of favour wl icli Madame d’Hautefort next 
cnjoTcil for two scars must have contributed to render her 
final dpgmcc cnl) the mort gnciou't As we have •'aid, 
llichthcu eoicrtl) ami iii«idion«ly discredited her in the 
monarch’* opinion, who«e self love she woundnl instead of 
flattcnng his foil It^ \\ htn ihcCanlinal ju Igcd the moment 
oj jjortune, thcitfoie, he accomplished the mm of the fjiit 
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and dangerous favourite by superseding her by one of tlie 
other sex. For some time past the Grand Equerry Cinq 
Mars bad gradually taken, thanks to Richelieu’s protection, 
the place 'which De Luynes in the first instance, and later 
Saint-Simon, had occupied in the king’s afiections. In 1640 
Louis made a journey to Mezieres, unaccompanied by the 
queen, and consequently without Madame d’Hautefort. The 
occasion was propitious for the Grand Equerry; he secured 
to himself the confidence of his royal master, and the latter 
assured him that henceforwai’d his heart would be wholly his, 
without any share of it being given to another. He kept 
his word. As soon as he returned to Paris he manifested 
great coldness towards Madame d’Hautefort; and visiting 
^le Chateau of St. Germain shortly afterwards, he thence 
despatched to his first love, without any explanation what- 
ever, an order to quit the court. Stupefied at its receipt, 
Madame d’Hautefort wrote to the ling that she would not 
believe that such a command had issued from his hand until 
she had heard it from his lips. The only answer to this was 
a leth'e de cachet, which at first she looked upon as a jest. 
However, finding that all her endeavours to obtain an 
audience of the king were fruitless, she resolved to operate 
upon Louis by a surprise. With hood drawn down so as 
completely to hide her features, she stationed herself in the 
guard-chamber, through which the king had to pass in going 
to chapel to hear mass, and there awaited his coming. On 
his appearance, she approached him, raised her hood, and 
told him that she had been unable to credit the order of 
exile, after all the protestations of tenderness he had made 
her. Louis, taken by surprise at such an apparition and such 
an interpellation, remained for an instant dumbfoundered ; 
but, making an effort to overcome his embarrassment, he 
replied, " True, true,” and passed on quickly. Such was the 
somewhat rude and very abrupt denouement of that Platonic 
amour — of rarer occurrence in court life than in any other 
sphere of society, and so little understood in the following 
reign, that the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., seeing at court,! 
at the beginning of 1674, the Duchess de Sebomberg, asked 
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in a •wWspcr of somebody Tflio told him that his grandfatlier 
had been in lo\e mtU her when she was known as Made- 
moiselle d^IIauteforl, “How many children did he ha\e by 
her?" Madame dc Sc>igne, who relates this little anecdote 
in one of those inimitable letters to her dangbter, piquantly 
adds that “f'on instruisit le Dauphin du, modes de ce 
temps-la.*‘ 

After this signal disgrace, kladame d^IIautefort retired to 
the sccluMon of an estate she pos^'cssed near Mans^ and there 
she remained until 16J3. Louis XIII. ha>ing expired on 
the 14th of IMay of that same year, and being preceded to 
the tomb by Ricliclicu on the 2ud of the previous Hcccmbcrj 
1G12, Anne of Austria, become Hcgont, recalled from exile 
her former lady of tlic bedchamber, and was even gracious 
cnongb to despateb, her own royal Utter and guard to con- 
duct her to Pans, The queen wrote also to her witii Iicr 
own hand in these affectionate terms : “ Venez, chlre anue ; 
je incurs d’eniie de tons emtnrasser/* 

JIadamc d’llautcfort accordnigly hastened to present her- 
self to her dearly bclo\cd mistress, the new Regent} and 
“letter in hand,” sajs Madame do Mottcvillo, “she ran 
quichly up to the quccn^s apartments, and was received by 
her far more coldly tlmn could have been expected after the 
warm eagerness shown in iiuUing her back to court, and the 
caressing kind of note she had written her” Tlic familiarity 
of former days, it was evident, had ceased for ever. Several 
trifling privileges — among others that of the entree to the 
queen’s praying-clo'ct, to which ^ladamc d’lTautcfort at- 
tached roucli value — were not restored to her. This diminu- 
tion of favour — explicable, i)Crhap', by the long absence of 
?iljulanic dTIautcfort, which had dc!ivcrc<l up Anne to oilier 
confidanl", several of vrhom vterc secretly hostile to the 
i'avouritc, and aUo by her jHisitiou ns Regent, vrhich gave to 
the queen “ a majesty more impovuig thau that of the dis- 
crcdit(al wife of a king with no authority/’— this diminutlou 
of favour, wo Tvpcat, prompted Lu I'orlc, one of the qvuci/* 
irovt rcalous tervanl*, to haurd the remark that Madume 
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d’Hautefort had now realized the truth contained in the 
words of the Psalmist — “ Put not your trust in princes.” 

Doubtless, on that occasion Madame d^Hautefort remem- 
bered the prediction uttered by Louis, her lover, in one of 
those paroxysms of ill-humour by which he punished his fair 
friend for her preference of Anne, his consort — " You love 
an ingrate, and you will see some day how she will repay 
your services.” Of the most important among those services 
Louis XIII. remained ignorant to his dying hour. Madame 
de Motteville, speaking of that great and perilous service 
rendered the queen by Madame d^Ilautefort, adds, “ It pre- 
vailed over her, perhaps, in the sequel, and induced her to 
contradict and criticise the queen in everything.” Certainly 
the conduct of that princess afforded, on one head especially 
— that of her predilection for Mazarin — a handle for satire ,• 
and public report, as weU as some of her familiar friends, did 
not spare her in the matter. But Madame d'Hautefort 
should have (just because she knew that the queen felt her- 
self to lie under the weight of an obligation) placed more 
bounds to her blame. Her devotion, ever increasing, ren- 
dered her more and more severe ; and though she was ser- 
viceable, humane, and disinterested, as she was stiff (according 
to Madame de Motteville), and even somewhat rude (accord- 
ing to Moutglat), she ended by -wearying the Eegent. One 
summers evening, the heat being excessive, the queen, having 
remained without lights in her great cabinet, with Beringhen 
and Mademoiselle Beaumont, complained to them of Madame 
d^Hautefort. The latter, having overheard her from the 
little cabinet adjoining, entered abruptly, began to weep, got 
into a great state of excitement, and assured the queen that, 
in order to make things pleasant, she would no longer show 
herself hostile to Mazarin. This scene ended in a reconcilia- 
tion ; but Madame d^Hautefort in no wise modified her line 
of action. The misunderstanding between her and Anne of 
Austria reached such a height that the Eegent only waited 
for an occasion to detach herself entirely from her, and give 
her her conge. On another evening, in 1641, whilst the 
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words just quoted adds tliat Antic of Austria said uotbing, 
but merely raised her eyes towards heaven. 

"Wc have all our several vrealvncsses and imperfections; 
none, pcrliap<!, among us arc angels in disguise. Let ns add, 
therefore, to the above censure the more agreeable portraiture 
a contemporary has left us of the personal and mental attri- 
butes of the fair maid of honour and lady of the bedchamber 
of Anne of Austria ; — ** Madame d^Hiiutefort is tall and of a 
very fine shape j her brow broad in its contour, which ad. 
vanccs very slightly beyond the line of the eyes, whose depths 
arc blue, the corners well cut, their oibs of sparUiug bright- 
ness, with modest but surpiisingly Nivacious expression; she 
has fair ejebrows, sufiicicntly well pencilled, arching from 
each other at the point of junction of the forehead; hcrno^c 
is aquiline ; her mouth neither too large nor too compressed, 
hut well formed j the lips loicly, and of a fine and vi\id car- 
nation; the teeth white and regular. Two little dimples on 
either side of the moutli achwc its perfection and heighten 
the witchery of her smile. The chm docs not descend so 
low ns to rob the face of its oval outline, but separating itself 
into two parts, thereby discloses a •small Ijollow, wliicb again 
forms another matchless charm. In her well-rounded cbcchi 
it would ^cem as though nature loved to mingle its tints of 
rose and hly so daintily, that iltc one appears contending 
perpetually willi the other. She has the finest bloml rendre 
coloured hair concciiabic, in large masses and icry long, the 
temples being well covered. Her bo^om is well formed, 
sufiicicntly dciclopcil, and vers white, the neck cohimuar 
and gracefully turned; her arms round and symmetrical, 
with a plump Imnd and slender finger*. Her demeanour is 
free and unstudicrl; and though she docs not give herself 
certain aficctcd airs which llic iinjorily of fine ladies a'sunie, 
to render, as they think, their hcanty more attractive, she 
docs not the less pos‘*c^s on mdcflnahlc something pervading 
her entire person, that at once impresses the garcr with 
minglctl fLclings of rc'|>cct and fnctuNhip. 

“ Such i*>, as nearly ns mav Iw, a dc«criptiou of the per- 
sonal appearance of Madame d’llautcfort. Tlicrc remains 
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soraetliing to be added on tlie score of her mental attributes. 
TYitb these she is amply endowed. She expresses herself 
with simplicity and precision, manifesting more common sense 
than imagination, and gives an agreeable turn to anything 
she talks upon; exhibiting at the same time a playfulness 
allied w'ith so much modesty, that those who hear her take 
pleasure in listening. She is natiu’ally prone to raillery, and 
understands the keenest banter ; but as she is very pious, 
she knows so well how to regulate her wit as never to offend 
any one. 

“ This very lovely woman possesses the heart of a queen and 
the courage of a heroine ; and it is so full of goodness, that 
one may say with truth that no unfortunate person ever quitted 
her without being consoled both by her advice and bountj'. 
She has, indeed, a large and generous soul, is free-handed 
and full of charity, having ever been of opinion that her 
wealth and influence were given only for the alleviation of 
the miseries of her neighbour, of whatsoever rank in life. 
On first hearing of a tale of woe or need, she thought only 
about the means of bestoAving her gifts in a manner that 
should not take the form of an alms, to avoid w'ounding 
the feelings of the recipient. How many liberal pensions 
has she not granted to girls and women of quality, to prevent 
their necessities from compelling them to accept succour from 
others, through following evil courses I In every state and 
position in Avhich she has been placed throughout life — 
whether at court, as the Favourite Imth of the monarch and 
of the queen her mistress, or married and a duchess — ^lier 
abode has ever been open to those who derived their sub- 
sistence from her hands, or needed in some other waA' her 
succour. 

“ She was, notwithstanding, born Avith an extraordinary 
.degree of pride and ambition; but happily a sense and love 
of what constitutes true glory, and virtue led her to sacrifice 
CA’^erything to her reputation. Therefore did she enjoy a 
happiness but rarely experienced by persons Avho have, like 
herself, passed their lives in courts; so that no one has 
ever said or Avritten a Avord in disparagement of her ; but, 
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on tlic contrary, cvcrybwiy lias always been loud iu her 
praise/^ 

This virtuous Pnvoimtc of royalty passed the latter years 
of her life in n mansion she earned to be erected for her near 
the coinent of the Madeleine ; andHbetc she expired at the 
age of-bcvcnty-fivc, after bearing nith exemplary patience to 
its termination a long and painful malady. 
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